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MEP! TOY SOINIKOZ. 
Part I1.—{Continued from No. XXVIII. p. 897.] 


Tae language of the book of Job is generally thought to approach 
more neatly to the dialect of Arabia, than that of any other book ia 
the Old Testament. Job himself was an Arabian; and the author, 
who celebrates him, must have been conversant with the manners, 
the language, and the learning of the descendants of Ishmael. We 
cannot wonder then, if we frequently find expressions and allusions 
i» the book of Job, which can be best explained by the Arabic. 
I am inclined to suspect, that 5ypy, in the passage before us, is 
an ancient Arabic word. It is, | believe, generally admitted, that 
“some ancient words both m Hebrew and Arabic are lost; but 
that in the latter language, which was once the sister dialect of the 
former, we can still find words used in senses, which were pro- 


bably once common to both. The word ine in which the infirm 


elif is put for the infirm waz, because the first radical is followed 
by a fatha, has vertere for its first sense, though Golius makes it 
only the second. (See Willmet zz voce.) From this word comes 
immediately hes annus. Now the phoenix and the palm-tree were 


both types of the year. This I shall show presently of the Pheenix ; 
and the palm-tree was so nnich considered as a symbol of the year, 
that the Orientalists ascribed to it.as many properties as theré are 
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days in the year. One of tie words for a palm-tree in. Arabie is 


J33, and this noun seems to be derived from Jls, by throwing 
away the infirm letter, and by prefixing the formative Oo Here then 


is an evident relationship established between the Arabic word bir, 
(annus a vertendo, says Willmet) and a word which still signifies a 
palm-tree in the same language. Now if we attend to the con- 
text in the chapter before us, we may be led to think, that 5ypy, like 
doié in Greek, bore a double sense, and signified not only the 
phoenix, as the Rabbins say, but the palm-tree, as the LX _X under- 
stood the word.—“ ‘Then [ said, L shall expire in my nest, x2! 
domen 6 domé L shall number my days.” If this ambiguity existed 
in the original, as 1 am inclined to think it did, we see how ‘the 
latter part of the verse, as Implyiug the bird, is connected with the 
former, “1 shall die in my nest;” and how, as implying the tree, 
it might have suggested the beautiful metaphors contained In the 
verse that follows; ‘¢ My root was spread out by the waters, and 
the dew lay all night on my branch.” 

We have seen, that both Sim and \5= signify the year, and that 
the primary sense of both is turning, iterating, revolving. ‘The 
roots 5) in Hebrew, and J=> im Arabic are clearly the same; and 
beth convey the same meaning. ‘The author therefore seems to 
me to have followed the Arabic orthography in writing 21, for it 
is likely, that if there ever were a word in Hebrew similar in 
sense, and resembling in sound to the Arabic Js, it must have 
been 913, which might also have signified annus a vertendo. 2293 
certainly signifies the revolving heaven; and 53 signifies age. 
(Dan. 1. 10.) 

Let us now turn our attention from the bird and the tree to. the 
country and the people named by the Greeks daivixy and golyixes. 

I have no great doubt, that the Phoenicians called themselves 
pIyr22 as Bochart supposes. Some of their neighbours certainly 
did call themselves sons of Anak ; and as this was probably con- 
sidered as an honourable title, it seems likely that the Phoenicians 
tight claim it, whether they had a genealogical right to it, or not. 

The primary meaning of PY in Hebrew, and of Gi= in Arabic, 
is to encircle, Perhaps then the sons of Anak meant to call 
themselves the sons of that heaven which seems to encirele the earth, 
or of the orb of the day, or of the revolving year.. Without ques- 
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tioning the existence of such a manas Anak, I thinkit not unlikely, 
that his name might be thus interpreted, and that the inhabitants 
of Tyre might claim kindred with their neighbours at Gaza. Titles 
as vain were often assumed by the Orientalists—Thus some called 
themselves DTP" “sons of the Ezst’—some more audaciously 
DYN “suns of God,”—some WON22 “ sons of Amon,” by 
whom they probably meant the God of that name, without refer- 
ring to their descent from Lot. Perhaps the true pronunciation of 
Beni-Anak is Beni-Omak; and the euphonizing Greek would 
find Phomikes to be the nearest approach to the cacophonous 
barbarisin that his tongue could utter. Still, however, we have 
not obtained the derivation of Boivé. 

The Egyptians, from whom the Phoentcians seem to have 
obtained much of their knowledge, and from whom they probably 
sprang; the Egyptians, in following the usage of their own 
language, would frequently prefix the defimte article before the 
paine of Anak, and would call him Phanak.’ But the same 
Egyptians could hardly fail to know from tradition the names of 
Henoech and Noach. It seems to me impossible to consider the 
rites performed in honour of Osiris and Adonis, or the fables told 
of those Gods, without seeitg that they are founded upon the 
histories of the patriarchs. Now if the Egyptians preservéd the 
names of Henoch aud Noaclh, they would generally name them 
Phenoch, and Phinoach. The similarity of these names, and their 
resemblance to Phanak, might easily occasion them to be all finally 
mistaken for one. 

The Egyptians, if they preserved any traditions of Henoch, must 
have remarked that he did not die, and that he abode on earth 
precisely as many years as there are days in the year—namely 365. 
Again, if they were acquaimted with the history of Noach, they 
must have been aware, that the period from his birth to the time 
when he entered the ark, was GOO years, and that this period 
answered fo the cycle called the Neros. These facts could scarcely 
fait to be embellished by such able mythological artificers as ‘the 
Egyptians. 

ihe 





* Their definite article was Pi, or Phi, or contracted P, or Ph. Thus 
they frequently wrote P’Ousiris, Pi-Or, and Pi-Amoun for Osiris or Ousiris, 
for Or (Horus) and for Amoun. 
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It is out of the traditions then, which remained to the Egyptiatis 
of the histories of Henoch and Noach, whose names were con- 
founded with that of Anak, that I conceive the fables told of 
Phenix, the son, or grandson, of Neptune, to have been formed, 
The palm-tree, having been chosen as a solar symbol, was named 
after Henoch or Phenoch, in whom the priests of Egypt recog- 
nised the year personified; and the fabulous bird received, on a 
similar account, the same appellation. 

There are several mythological persons who seem to me to have 
derived their imaginary existence from the histories of Henoch, 
Noach, and Anak, (or Phenoch, Phinoach, and Phanak,) con- 
founded together and obscured by fables. Anax, the son of Ceelus and 
Terra, was perhaps no other than Anak mistaken for the persomifi- 
cation of the solar orb. In Phanes, another symbol of the sun, 
we shall again, I think, meet with the same Auak, called Phanas 
by the Egyptians. Phoroneus, the son of Inachus, the son of 
Oceanus, seems to have had Noach for his prototype; and the 
gaine thing is probably true of Phineus, whose name is not very 
remote from Phinoach, since the guttural ch and the s, are, as 
Bochart would say, (idéerc permatabiles. But the story of 
Phoenix, who, according to some, was the sou of Neptune and 
Libya, who went with his brother Cadmus (O07) the East) ia 
search of their sister Europa (7271p the West), and who finally 
settled in Pheenicia, is clearly the work of the mythographers ; nor 
can 1 doubt that this story was founded on some traditions con- 
cerning Noach, or Phinoach, confounded in Egyptian legend with 
Phenoch and Phanak. These persons were taken for the same ; 
they were all considered as symbolical of the Sun; nor is it to be 
forgotten that the body of Osiris-Adonis was fabled to have been 
floated by the waves from the Nile to the shores of Phosnicia. 

The primary meaning of Henoch (139) 1s ‘commencement, 
initiation. ‘The primary meaning of Noach, or Nuch, (73) is rest, 
quiet—From this last word there is a crowd of derivatives in_ the 
European languages both ancient and modern-——v»', nox, nacht, 
night. Noaclr entered the ark at the commencement of winter ; 
and the deified Noach, the helio-arkite God of idolators, was 
always worshipped as Sol Inferus. Osiris, Adonis, Dionysus, 
Pluto, were ‘types of the Winter Sun. They represented the 
God of light, when he left the world to night and darkness. And 
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who was Phoenix, unless a symbol of the same God, when those 
who derived their name from him confounded Noach, or Phinoach, 
with Anak, or Phanak,—the God who has gone to the realms 
of night and rest, with the God who makes the circuit of the 
heaveus?) As Noach, or Phinoach came to be considered as the 
same with Nux or Nox, so was the fable of the personified Night 
blended with that of Phoenix. As Noach was the father of all 
men born since the flood, so Night was said to be the mother of 
all things produced since chaos. Again Erebus (3>y) the West, 
orthe Evening, was the brother of Nox ; and Europa (AD y) the 
West, or the Evening, was the sister of Phoenix. One of the 
names of Phoenix was ‘Pa 684s, and this is an evident corruption 
of the oriental Y24, er 3, —rest, or quiet—a name consequently 
that seems to identify Noach or Phinoach with Phoenix. Thus 
was mythology built upon historical fact. 

The palm-tree was assumed by the Phcenicians as the symbol 
of their nation. Perhaps it was the symbol of universal Syria ; 
for the palm-iree is to be found on some medals that represent Judea. 

That the Phoenicians should have honoured this tree, which 
they considered as a type of the year, and of the solar orb, with 
the name of Phoenix, cannot now appear extraordinary, if 1 be 
right in supposing that the son, or grandson, of Neptune, who bore 
the name of Soi£, was only one of the many fabulous representatives 
of Anak, Henoch, and Noach, whom the Egyptians would 
denominate Phanak, Phenoch and Phinoach, and whose names 
and histories appear to have been confounded together by those 
idolators who worshipped the host of heaven, 

Vhe bird, called also phoenix, owes its imaginary existence to the 
Egyptians, It was a type of renovation of the year, and of the 
Sun; and indeed its picture, which Herodotus more properly calls 
exon, was a mere hieroglyphic, Horus-Apollo says, that the 
Ezyptians depicted this bird, to denote—ist, the soul dwelling 
for a long period here—2ndly, an inundation—3dly, a traveller 
returning to his native country after a long absence—aid 4thly, any 
lasting re-establishinent, or period renewed, Concerning the Ist 
aud 2nd of these similitudes he thus pagetacs himself, ici 
évratida mordy sypovov og memmaliee peoeue 7 a eran, dolvina +o 
toveoy fw rypadoucs. uy Meay emeioy mavTwy Tay ey TH XO TOAU- 
Kpovicreer sy Umapres rotTo 7d Sdowr wAnuutpay OS fereidy Halou eerly 6 
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Rout otuBorov ob pydév dors wAsiov xurd riv xdcwov. Hdvrwy (lege 
wévra) yap taiBelver ual mévre ekepsuva 6 Hrsoc ei” olTw moAvs Gvopec- 
§heeror.—He says in the next page—Aéyerou ydp parroy Tay GAAwY 
awipdmoy hain yelp bx Alyumriwy 610 xed soy Neidov adrois TAN LLUpEIY, 
id rijs Gepudrnros TovTov Tov Geol, mepl od pinpoy gumpordev & Adyos 
dmodobiceras wap’ judy. i.e. “ When the Egyptians wish to describe 
the soul lingering for a long time here, or an inundation, they paint 
the bird called the pheenix. ‘They thus typify the soul, because 
this animal exceeds all others in the world in length of life; and 
they represent an inundation by the phoenix, because it is the 
symbol of the sun, than which there is nothing greater in the 
world, fer the sun ascends above all things, and scrutinizes all, and 
thus is denomiated Polys (i. @. Multusy” “It is said that the 
Egyptians rejoice more im the Sun than any other people, because 
the Nile is made to inundate their country by the heat of this 
God, the reason of which has been given by us a little before.” 
Now all this scems “ passing strange.”? A bird, which is the 
hieroglyphic for the soul lingering here, is also tke hieroglyphic 
for an inundation, And why? Beeause this bird is also the 
symbol of the Sun, the heat of which causes the Nile to mundate 
igypt. ‘Phis smgular statement may perhaps be accounted for, 
if the word pheenix be only a corruption from Noach, or Phinoach. 
It is scarcely possible to suppose, that the philosophers of Egypt 
attributed the annual inundation of the Nile to the ardour of the 
Sun’s rays. Of all causes of this phenomenon, this is the very 
Jast that common sense would assign for it. I cannot help suspect- 
ing then, that the phcenix was the symbol of that great inundation, 
which once certainly took place. The renovation of nature after 
so terrible a catastrophe as the flood, would be well expressed by 
the pheenix, the symbol] of renovation, 

The Egypuans strangely confounded the names of their solar 
symbols with the names of the Nile. Could this arise from their 
confusing the history of the deluge with the inundations of that 
river; and from their worshipping Noach, or Phinoach, under 
the name of Osiris, one. of their principal solar symbols? The 
most ancient name of Egypt and of the Nile was Dn, Cham. In 
Coptic the word for the country is Chami, or Chemi. Diodorus 
calls the river “Qxeduns which is clearly Ou-keme, or Ou-Chemes 
the indefinite article ou being incorporated, as very frequently 
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happens, with the word. Another name of the Nile was Siris, 
which | cannot easily separate from Osiris ; in fact I believe Osiris, 
to be Siris prefixed by the same article Ou. Here then it seems 
difficult not to recognise the similarity between the name of 
Cham, the son of Noach, and the names of Egypt and the Nile; 
while I need hardly hesitate to pronounce Osiris to be no other 
than the deified Noach. But Osiris was frequently represented 
with the head of a hawk. May not the Greeks have sometimes 
taken the phoenix for a hawk ? (See especially Strabo ]. xvii. con- 
cerning the sacred hawk at Philw.) The Nile received one of 
its names froma bird, which the Greeks understood to be an eagle ; 
and they accordingly called the river ’Aetés. 

The Phoenix was the symbol of the solar year, but more particu- 
larly of the great years, or cycles. It is surprising that so judici- 
ous a writer as Tacitus should have said, that the pheenix really had 
been occasionally seen in Egypt. He has, however, mentioned 
one tradition, of which I must take notice. 

Speaking of the years which elapsed between each return of the 
phoenix, he says, sunt que asseverent, mille quadringentos sexaginta 
unum interjict. his period then coimeides with the Sothic year, 
which consisted of 1461 civil years, or 1460 solar years. But 
observe again. ‘The smallest cycle of the Egyptians consisted of 
4 years. ‘The days in that period amonnt to 1460, and when the 
mtercalated day of the leap year is added, the number amounts to 
1461. 

Solinus conveys some curious intelligence to us on'this subject, 
though he himself comprehended nothing of the matter. Proba- 
tum est axl. eum (nempe phanicem) durare annis. Rogos suos 
struit ciunamis, quos prope Pancharam concinnat, in solis urbem 
strue «ltaribus superposiia. Cum hujus vita magni anni fier 
conversionem rata fides est inter autores: licet plurimi eorum 
macrin arnum non guingentis et guadraginta, sed duodecim 
mullibus nongentis quinguaginta quatuor annis constare dicant. 

Before we proceed to examine this passage, | wish to observe, 
that there seems some reason to beheve, that the ancient Egyptians 
had discovered the period, in which the fixed stars make their 
total apparent revolution ; or to speak exactly, in which the pole 
of the earth moves round the pole of the ecliptic. ‘The Arabians 
at an early epoch, and long before astronomy was cultivated in 
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modern Europe, had stated the retrograde motion of the stars to be 
a degree in 66 years. The calculation of the Indians is said to be 
much more ancient, and more exact. If then the Egyptians 
merited the fame which they possess, how shall we suppose, that 
they assigned, as Ptolemy and the Greeks of Alexandria did, 100 
years for this retrograde motion through each degree, consequently 
~ making the great cycle extend to 36000 years ? 

The Egyptian priests told Plato, that the Greeks were children 
in science. The Alexandrian Greeks found ouly the fragments 
of the demolished edifice of Egyptian learning, Cut of these 
fragments they built up a structure of their own, It was not 
without solidity and symmetry; but the second temple was not 
like to the first. 

The sages of Egypt did not willingly communicate their know- 
ledge. ‘They wrote in hieroglyphics and spoke in enigmas. 
They seem frequently to have been misunderstood by their Greek 
disciples. 

Ts it not clear that an enigma, (not quite worthy of the Sphinx 
perhaps,) was intended, when the priests announced, that the great 
cycle was to be found by multiplying the Sothic year by a 2 and 
a5? The Sothic vear, as already stated, cousists of 1460 solar 
years. Now 1460 multiplied by 25 give 36500. This number of 
years answers to no cycle whatever. 

In the calculations of the orientalists, when mystery was intended,. 
we often fiud units expressed by thousands, with other devices of 
the same kind, as Bailli, Sir W. Jones, and others have acknow- 
ledged. The thousand, for example, was sometimes considered 
apart from the rest of the sum. Thus the Hebrews made the 
thousand the leader; and called this number Aleph, as the con- 
ductor, or general. 

Now in the multiplicand, in the case before us, we have 1000 
for the leader, and 460 for the led. We are authorized by the 
enigma to employ the numbers of the multyplicator (25) as we 
please. Muluply the leader, i000, by your whole multiplicator, 
and you will have 25000. Multiply the Jed, or the smaller 
number of your multiplicand (460) by the smaller number of 
your multiplicator (2) and you will have 920. Put the two sums 
together, and you will have 25920. But this is precisely the 
number of years, in which the fixed stars complete their apparent 
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revolution, moving backwards, as it seems to us, one degree in 72 
years. It is impossible, that I could have brought out the exact 
sum required, where in all there are ouly G cyphers, if the authors 
of the enigma had not intended it. 

Solinus states the great year at 12954 years. Add only sis 
years to this immense number of years, and you will have, not the 
whole, but precisely the half of the great year: for at the end of 
12960 years the pole of the earth performs one half of its revolu- 
tion round the pole of the ecliptic, the equinoxes are removed six 
signs, and the fixed siars appear to us on this planet to have gone 
to the pots opposite to those from which they were at the begin- 
ning of the period. 12960 years then make the great half year, as 
25920 years make the great whole year. Now multiply the period 
of the phoenix, (540 years,) by the number of constellations inte 
which the ancients divided the heavens, namely 48, and you 
avill bave precisely the sum of the great year, namely 25920 years. 
That the 12954 years, mentioned by Solinus, were intended to 
express the time, in which the stars recede to opposite positions 
tn the heavens, can, | think, be scarcely doubted. 

Pliny makes the period of the phoenix 660 years, and Suidas 
reduces it to 654. They probably repeated the reports which 
they heard, and which, it may be easily supposed, were vague and 
various. It is plain, that every feigned mterval between the 
returns of the phoenix must have been imteuded by the inventors of 
that eniginatical fable, to correspead with some equal portion of the 
great cycle. But neither 660, nor 654, years make an equal part 
in 25920 years. It is likely then, that the peried intended to be 
understood, but altered by common report, was 648 years; be- 
cause 25920 divided by 40, will give us so many parts equal to 
648. Now 40 was one of the mystical numbers of the Egyptians. 
Each successor of Apis remained 40 days in an island of the Nile, 
before he was brought in pomp to Memphis. Besides, if the 
Egyptians preserved any traditions of Noach, as 1 think they did, 
they must have known, that the flood was on the earth 40 days. It 
seems natural enough then, that they should divide the great period 
of the. phoenix, of which the history seems not to be unconnected 
with these of Noach, or Phinoach, and Henoch or Pheuoch, 
(whose names were probably mistaken for each other,) into 40 
parts. Lu all events the fortieth part of the great cycle answers 
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to 648 years, and J am inclined to think that this was the number 
which Pliny and Suidas should have stated instead of 660, or 636. 

The priests of Egypt obliged their kings to take an oath to 
preserve the year of 365 days unchanged. In) consequence there 
was for this year a new ¢hoth every fourth year. But they them- 
selves intercalated a day every fourth year, and thus followed 
within a few minutes the annual revolution. ‘Their great years 
were established in order to rectify the calendar, when after 
certain periods it became necessary, even wiih the use of the 
leap year, to alter the style. They had besides another vague 
year of 360 days as the circle had 360 degrees. The choice of 
this number seems to be in both instances sufficiently arbitrary ; 
but we shall presently see a reason for it. 

The same priests divided the ecliptic into 12 principal divisions, 
and the constellations, through which the ecliptic passes, into the 
same number of signs. Each of these signs, which the Greeks 
called zodiacal, because living creatures were represented as their 
symbols, was again divided into 3 parts, and thus the belt of 
constellations, called the zodiac, was partitioned into 36. divi- 
sions called decans. ‘These were again divided into halves, 
and thus the whole number of these zodiacal partitions amount- 
edto 72. But as the circle contains 360 degrees, the ecliptic 
was portioned into that number ; and SO degrees were of course 
allotted to each sign. Now these divisions of the year into 
560 days; of the ecliptic into 360 degrees; of the zodiac into 
72 partitions; must appear altogether whimsical and unaccount- 
able, if the Egyptians did not know that the fixed stars retrograde a 
degree in 72 years, and that 360 multiplied by 72 give 25920, the 
exact period of the great cycle. 

But while I call this the great cycle, I do so rather on account 
of its importance than its length. The Egyptians certainly had 
besides another cycle of 36000 years. This was the Neres, or 
cycle of 600 years, multiplied by 60. Noach was 600 years of 
age, when he entered the ark. Cassini, I believe, was the first of 
the modems, who calculated the positions of the planets for the 
beginning and end of the Neros. Whether, or not, this period, 
multiplied by 60, gives more exact results, I cannot pretend to 
determine. 

That the period of Noach’s life, when he entered the ark, should 
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have corresponded with the cycle called the Neros, is remarkable, 
whether this happened by accident, or by the order of Providence. 
"Lhe Antediluvians, whose lives lasted for 8 or 9 centuries, must 
have acquired a degree of knowledge far greater than is possessed 
by us, who have only “just time to look about us and to die.” 
‘Lhe immediate descendants of Noach probably retained some 
portion of the science acquired by their long-lived ancestors; and 
it is not likely that Noach himself could have been ignorant, that 
his life had just completed a cycle when he entered the ark. In fact 
the very word Neros seems to refer us to the epoch of the deluge. 
itis a Greek corruption of “13. Now Wi does not always mean 
a river, as I believe it is commonly understood to do. It also, 
and perhaps more properly. signifies what Milton (from Homer) 
calls the ‘* Ocean-stream”—the flood of the deep, nay the great 
abyss itself (see Jonah 2. 3. and Psalm 24. 2.) The name of 
Nereus, the ocean-god, clearly comes from WW. The cycle in 
guestion appears to have been known from the Nile to the Eu- 
phrates; and its name, as we have it, is to be traced to the Hebrew 
and Chaldaic. 

The Tsabeans, or worshippers of the host of heaven, appear to 
have deified the antediluyian patwiarchs, and to have combined the 
traditions concerning them with the fictitious histories of those 
mythological persons and symbols, which represented the celestial 
bodies, and all the phenomena of nature. Many circumstances 
lead me to think, that the fable of the phanix was chiefly suggested 
to the Fgyptians by the traditions which they had preserved and 
perverted concerning Noach, Anak and Henoch (probably called 
by them, according to the usage of their language, Phinoach, 
Phanak and Phenoch); but especially the last. “And all the 
days of Henoch were three hundred and sixty five years. And 
Henoch walked with God, and abode not, (I read 137N), quasi 
IPN, for the Tin MI, though radical, is, as Parkhurst observes, 
omissible,) for God took him.” Efere is a person, who lives as many 
years as_ there are days in the annual solar period. The mytho- 
logists would easily tind in this person a symbol of the vear and of 
the Sun. But Henoch did not die—he was translated from one 
state of existence to another—his being was continuous, though 
its condition were changed— he abode not, for God took him.” 
Here again the mythologists would compare Henoch to the annual 
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Sun, which abides not, and only concludes one period to commence 
another. The true history of Henoch, or Phenoch, might then 
suggest the fable of the Phcenix, that’ bird, which, as a symbol 
_ of the Sun and of the year, periodically renovates its existence, and 
reproduces itself. 

It may be asked, why the Egyptians chose a bird for the hiero- 
glyphic, by which they expressed the soul renewing its existence, 
and the Sun recommencing a year, or a cycle. Phe phoenix 
resembled an eagle; and the eagle in moulting—in casting its old 
feathers, and in acquiring new ones, presents us with a lively image 
of renovation. Hence was the eagle feigned to renew its youth, 
IY) WID wIwNNM—renovabitur, ut aquile, juventus tua. 
Hence during the ceremony of an apotheosis the Romans were 
wont to let fly an eagle. 

I shall now proceed briefly to show, that the oriental traditions 
support my argument. ‘That some of these traditions are absurd, 
and that all of them are false, I easily admit; but our business is 
with mythology and consequently with falsehoods. 

Henoch is frequently called Edris by the Arabians. He is so 
called in the Koran (Surat 20). The commentators say that he 
received that name on account of his learnmg. [ wonder that the 
page of Golius should present us with another and most absurd 
association, which might have been avoided. Let us remember 
the fact, however, that Henoch is pretty generally known to the 
orientalists by the name of Edris. 

But the Arabians also hold, that Edris, 1. e. Henoch, was the 
sime with Elijah. (See Hottinger de Mubammedis Genealogia.) 

Again the Arabians and the Jews had the tradition, that Phine- 
has, the son of Eleazer, revived in Elijah. (See Hottmger) 

Thus the Jewish and Arabian traditions unite Henoch and 
Ebjah, and Elijah and Phinehas. Now how came the Cabbalists ta~ 
think of Phmehas? 

Henoch and Ehjah are the only men that have lived on this 
earth, and that have escaped death. The Egyptians appear to 
have built the fable of the Phoenix on the true history of Henoch, 
whom they would call Phenoch; and when the translation of 
Elijab took place, his disappearance in a fiery chariot probably 
induced the orientalists to consider him as the same with Henoch, 
and further to improve on their story of the Phoenix, by making 
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that bird revive amidst the flames. Thus Hesiod, who lived 
about the time of Elijah, makes no allusion to the bird’s reviving 
from its ashes. Herodotus, who probably had the old edition of 
the story from the Egyptians, is equally silent on this point. 

Again I ask, why the Cabbalists make Phinehas the same with 
Henoch and Ehjah. The Rabbins may answer, that it was on 
account of the words at Numbers 25. 18. [ reply, cras credo, 
Acdie nihil. At seems plain, that the Jews and Arabians had 
gotten possession of some tradition, which connected the fabulous 
pheenix with the real individuals, Henoch and Elijah; and no 
doubt they fancied that the name of phoenix was to be traced to 
cm9, Phinehas. This, therefore, seems to be the evident reason why 
they fabled, that Phineas was revived in the person of Ehjah. 

‘The Arabians likewise tell us, that Elijah, who was the same 
with Henoch and Phinehas, was also the same with A/-Choder 
(See Golius ix VOCE 54a21)- It is to be observed, that 32, or 


> 
was, signifies a palm-tree. 
This fabulous A-Choder, who was also Henoch, Phinehas, and 


Elijch, flourished, it is said, in the time of another imaginary 


person, whose name was Aphridun (904551). Now this Jast 
naine is clearly from AS unicus full. “ihe derivation is evident. 
There are four crements. The alif, the initial crement, is merely 
emphatic—the ya, which follows the second radical, seems to refer 
the word to the class of diminutives—the aaw supplies an a/if, 
being motived by a dhamma;—and the wun final is formative 
(according to rule) cf a noun from a primitive tmbieral verb. [ 
mention these particulars to show, that there can be no doubt 
about the derivation. Now [I say, that Aphridun signified nothing 
else than the pheenix. Observe, that even at this day, when the 
‘story of the phoenix is pretty well forgotten, the Arabians still say 
Ps 0435, i.e. “pheenix of the age,” when they speak of au 
extraordinary person. (See Willmet.) 

‘Thus then according to the Arabian traditions, Henoch was the 
same with Elijah, and Elijah with Phinehas.. But all these three 
“were the same with Al-choder, (that is 6 dvive palma,) who Hou- 
rished in the time of Aphridun (that is 6 doivé avis.) 

Upon the whole it appears to me evident, that the celebrated — 
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fable of the phcenix has been built upon the traditions, which the 
Goim preserved and perverted of some facts recorded in the Old 
Testament. 
* Sept. 1816. 
‘P.S. [forgot in my remarks on the periods to observe, that if 
you multiply the 72 dodecans by 12, the number of the signs, you 
will have 864, and that if you multiply 864 by 30, the numbe. of 
degrees in each sign, you will have the number of years con= 
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tained in the great cycle, viz. 25920. 
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_. DESULTORY REMARKS ON JUVENAL. 





(1.) 
© _—— Atque ideo nulli comes exeo, tanquam 
Mancus, et extinct corpus non utile dextra.” 
Sat. ili. vv.. 47, 48. ° 


I need not remind the teader that the person represented as here 
speaking is a Roman of the old stamp, who, finding himself quite out 
of his element in a corrupt and degenerate city, quits it for a remote 
solitude. 

The last line has given infinite trouble to the commentators; as 
indeed 2 passage of any difficulty always will do to those, who, 
instead of deducing the sense of it from a rigorous construction of the 

- words, fix the sense first and then try to construe the words accord- 
ingly. A vague idea has occupied them that Umbritius intended to 
compare himself to a withered or an amputated hand. Therefore we 
are told that the expression corpus non utile extincte dextre is by a 
certain monstrous figure put for extincta dextra non utilis corpori. 
The idea has infected some of the translators. ‘‘ Juvenal,” (says the 
author of a recent and spirited version) ‘‘ means, though his words are 
lax, that, as a withered hand is useless to the body, so is an honest 
man to Rome.” If Juvenal meant this, he must have meant more : 
for, to complete the comparison, we must suppose him to imply that 
as a withered and useless hand is separated from the body, so is an 
honest man from Rome. 

But I never heard that persons who had the misfortune of having 
maimed or disabled limbs made a point of amputating them; and as 
little can I conceive that Juvenal would have used the maimed and 
perverted mode of expressing himself, which this construction sup- 
poses. Besides, is it probable that in the same sentence and the same 

«line he would have compared Umbritius both to the body which had 
lost the hand, and to the hand which had lost the body? But this 
must be maintained by the critics in question; for mancus indisputa- 
bly means one who is maimed or disabled in the right hand. 

The rest of the line therefore must be so translated as to harmonize 
with ‘ mancus ;” and it would not be unnatural to expect that it was 
only a periphrastical mode of expressing the same idea. This sort of 
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periphrastical amplification is usual with Juvenal; witness the very 
next couplet, “‘ Conscius,—et cui fervens, &c. &e.” Accordingly, 
the literal rendering of the words before us, (only taking extincte 
dcxtre as the genitive case,) is “ the incapacitated body of a de- 
stroyed right band ;” that is, the incapacitated body attached to a 
destroyed right hand ; or more simply, the body which has its right 
hand destroyed. The laxity, or rather the harshness, of the passage 
consists wholly in this, that Juvenal speaks of the body as_ belonging 
to the hand, whereas we usually speak of the hand as belonging to the 
body. But both modes of expression are admissible ; nor do I think 
it necessary to read with Markland ‘ extinctéd dextré;” though cer- 
tainly the sense would be made clearer by the change. The object 
of Umbritius undoubtedly is, te compare himself to a soldier who 
being disabled in the sword-hand, retires or is dismissed from the 
ranks as unserviceable. 


(2.) 
«« Miratur vocem angustam, qua deterius nec 
Ilie sonat quo mordetur gallina marito.” 
Ib. vv. 90, 91. 


It would not be worth our while to bestow any attention on the 
line which forms the second of this couplet, were it not that it illus- 
trates a characteristic peculiarity of the author. Juvenal is fond of 
periphrasis ; and especially of designating particular persons, objects 
‘or places by circumlocutory expressions ; as where, having occasion 
to allude to Socrates, he does not name him, but describes him as 
dulci senex vicinus Hymeiio. Sometimes these circuitous designations 
have great beauty or propriety ; at others, they nre mere excrescences, 
or have no other effect than to give our poet’s composition a sort of 
mock-heroic air. Examples of the latter class are where, instead of 
a soldier, he tells us of the man gui tegitur parma et galea; or where 
he talks of a sacrifice, uot to Minerva, but to her who pugnavit Gor- 
gone Maura; or where he describes the dead as going down, not to 
Pluto, but ad generum Cereris ; or where he counsels a poor poet to 
consign his verses, no? to the flames, but Veneris marito. Intthese 
and similar instances, the circumlocution has no particular force; it 
seems only the effect of manner, and perhaps does not bespeak the 
best taste. Surely then it is quite in character for the same writer, 
where he would speak of a cock, to designate the animal as galline 
maritus, or, which is the same thing, as ille quo utitur gallina marito 
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or as tlle quo mordetur gallina marite. This, in my opinion, is all 
that is meant to be conveyed by that line; and the trouble and the 
folly that it has cost seme of the commentators might have been 
saved, had they been more attentive to the characteristic peculiarities 
of their author's manner, and less ingevious in conjecturing his 
meaning. 

I will only add that the words ‘‘ quo marito” must be considered 
as a case of what is called (I say not how properly) the ablative abso- 
lute. Nor do I see that to say ‘illo marito mordetur” is harsher 
than such an expression as “illo magistro eruditur,” which would 
be good Ciceronian Latin. As to the objection that the ancients 
sometinies considered the tone of a cock’s voice as peculiarly manly, 
it is too ridiculous to deserve attention. 


** Surgitur et misso proceres exire jubentur 
Concilio, quos Albanam Dux magnus in arcem 
Traxerat attonitos et festinare coactos.” 

Sat. iv. vv. 144—6. 


By attonitos, some commentators understand that the senators had 
been astonished by the suddenness of Domitian’s summons. But the 
senators were always liable to be summoned suddenly by the chief 
magistrate ; and the emperors found them such convenient tools, that 
the exercise of this power under the imperial government could not 
but be sufficiently frequent. I apprehend therefore that attonitos 
here means anxious or dismayed ; feelings without which Domitian’s 
senates probably never met their master. It is difficult for a modern 
reader to bear in mind that the ancient word attoniius has not the 
confined sense of its derivatives in the modern languages, but implies 
almost any suspension or violent derangement of the faculties, from 
whatever cause. Yet some of the versions render the word as mean- 
ing astonished both here and in other parts of Juvenal, where the poet 
does not appear so to have intended it. Vid. Sat. iv. 77, Sat. vii. 67, 
et Sat. xiv. 306. 


() 
* 'Templorum quoque majesias presentior; et vox, 
Nocte fere media, mediamque audita per urbem, 
Littore ab Oceani Gallis venientibus, et Diis 
Officium vatis peragentibus, his monuit nos.” 
Sat. xi. v. 111. et seqq. 
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This passage would in point of construction be very clear, were it 
not for one single monosyllable,—Ais. What is the antecedent to 
this relative 2? Most of the commentators construe his as if it had been 
ex his templis ; supposing the warning voice to have issued out of a 
temple. So the ellipsis is supplied by Mr. Gifford ; 


** And solemn sounds, heard from the sacred walls, 
At midnight’s solemn hour, announced the Gauls.” 


And so also by Mr. Hodgson ; 


* A solemn warning from the temple giv'n 
Prociaim’d the present Majesty of Heav’n.” 


But nothing can be more certain than that this rendering is erro- 
neous. The monitory voice issued from no temple. Livy tells us 
that it was heard by Marcus Ceditius (the ouly person who heard it 
at all) “in nova via, ubi nunc sacellum est, supra adem Veste ;” and 
that, after the departure of the Gauls, a temple was erected in the 
nova vid, in expiation of the neglect with which the warning had been 
treated ; which temple was dedicated to Aius Locutius. Plutarch 
adds, (what indeed is sufficiently implied in Livy) that this temple was 
built on the very spot where the voice had been heard. Now if it be 
supposed that the voice proceeded from the temple of Vesta, why 
does Livy say only that it was heard on the Nova Via beyond that 
temple, and why was not the expiatory shrine consecrated to Vesta 
rather than to that barbarous piece of deified etymology, Aius Locu- 
tius? On the other hand, if the voice proceeded from some other 
temple than that of Vesta, why does Livy name only the latter? And, 
on either supposition, how should or could a new temple be built on 
the very spot where an old one already stood, or, if we couceive the 
old one to have been taken down or destroyed by the Gauls, whence 
the silence of the historians respecting so remarkable a circumstance ? 

I therefore conclude that this warning voice was heard in the open 
air; and this is confirmed by a speech which Livy afterwards puts | 
into the mouth of Camillus ; “ Quid hee tandem urbis nostrz clades 
nova? Num ante exorta est, quam spreta vow celo emissa de adventu 
Gallorum ?” (Liv. 5. e. 51.) 

The reference, then, of his to templis understood, is not to be ad- 
mitted, even were it tenable in point of construction ; for Juvenal was 
too accurate to deviate from history, and I may add that he evidently 
had his eye on Livy througbout the passage. But it is often easier, in 
criticism at least, to prove a negative than a positive ; and though I 
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think the construction in question (and let me say, every other, that 
has been put on the words) wrong, I know not what to substitute. 
May it not be conjectured that the text is corrupt, and that for 
‘© his,” we should read “‘ hoc” or “ id,” sc. Gallos venire? 

If the text is to stand, it may perhaps be allowable to take his for 
his dictis or his monitis, and then the sense would be the same, only 
more harshly expressed, as if we read hoc or id, that is Gallos venire, 
In that case, the whole sentence might be paraphrased thus ; ‘* When 
the Gauls were approaching, a prophetic voice, by the immediate 
agency of the Gods, warned us to that effect.” Monita deorum (a 
well-known phrase for such warnings, and used by Livy on this very 
occasion,) may be supposed implied in monuit. The same ellipsis, 
applied indeed to a human warning, occurs in Ovid; where, after 
giving some good advice to a friend, he thus continues ; 


‘* His ego, si monitor menitus prius ipse fuissem, 
Tn qua debebam forsitan urbe forem.” 
Trist. lib. 3, el, 4. 


(5,) 


‘* —_____. prius quam 
Sumeret agrestem posito diademate faleem 
Saturnus fugiens ; tune cum virguncula Juno, 
Et privatus adhuc Idzis Jupiter antris.” 
Sat. xiii. vv. 38. et seqq. 


Most of the commentators seem to understand “ privatus” as 
meaning secret, concealed, Jupiter having been concealed in the caves 
of Ida from his father’s fury. Others more properly take it to denote 
a subject, a private person. The word “ privatus” never has the 
former sense in the classics. It is true that the lexicographers give 
that as one of its meanings, and refer to a passage in Ovid as an 
example. But let the reader hunt through the classics; the word is 
of frequent occurrence ; and it may safely be affirmed that he shall 
consecutively find two hundred instances of its use, without lighting 
on one example where it does not mean either private as opposed to 
in common with others, or private as opposed to a public station. If 
so, he will surely suspect that the lexicographers have misinterpreted 
the Ovidian passage in question ; and on turning to it, his suspicions 
will be verified. It is to be found in the Trist. lib. 3. eleg. 1. This 
elegy is an address supposed to be delivered by the book itself on 
entering Rome from which its author had been banished. The book 
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describes itself as avoiding from fear the imperial palace, and as suec- 
cessively repelled in its attempt to gain admittance into each of the 
three public libraries. It however expresses a fervent hope that 
Cesar may one day relent from his wrath, and then proceeds thus, 


“ Interea, quoniam statio mihi publica clausa est, 
Privato liceat delituisse loco : 

Vos quoque, si fas est, confusa pudore repulsz 
Sumite plebeiz carmina nostra manus.” 


What can be plainer? Finding the imperial residence and the public 
libraries inaccessible, the book requests that it may not be debarred 
from an admittance into some private library, that is, into the library 
of some subject, and may be read by persons of plebeian, that is, of 
humble rank. The lexicographers have here been misled by finding 
privato loco joined with delituisse. Y doubt whether even the word 
* delituisse” does not here denote rather insignificance and obscurity 
than concealment. But, if not, it would only follow that the house 
of a subject was a very good lurking-place, without supposing that 
privatus does itself convey that idea. 


(6.) 
** Nam genus hoe vivo jam decrescebat Homero ; 
Terra malos homines nunc educat atque pusillos ; 
Ergo Deus quicunque aspexit, ridet et odit.” 
Sat, xv. vv. 69. et seqq, 


“« Malos” here bas generally (I believe universally) been understood 
to mean wicked, or at least weak-minded and cowardly ; and the ren- 
dering has great plausibility from the context. ‘ Odit,” says the 
Delphin editor, “ malos, ridet pusillos.” But 1 can see no force or 
even propriety in the word so understood, where the subject is simply 
the decline of the species in bodily strength. Besides, if this is the 
meaning, mankind must have begun to be mali as well as pusilfi in 
Homer’s time; which could hardly be meant, as Homer does not say 
it. My belief therefore is, that malos here means, not weak-minded, 
but weak-bodied. It is true technical phraseology, like that of a re- 
cruiting serjeaut, who by ‘a good man” would mean “ an able- 
bodied man.” The point may be illustrated by a reference to Ari- 
stotie, where, in speaking of the actions and characters of men as the 
objects of poetic imitation, he observes that ‘‘ Homer represents men 
as better than they are, Cleophon exactly as they are, and Hegemon 
and Nicocharis as worse,” “ “Opnpos pov Be\riovs, KXcopav de Opols 
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ous, “Hyjpwr dé 6 Odowos 6 ras trapydias roujoas patos, kal Nixéyapis 


6 tiv Aydedda, xeipous.” Poetic. ii. On which passage I cannot for- 
bear transcribing a part of the excellent annotation of Twining. “ It 
is necessary to remember here, the wide sense in which the Ancients 


used the terms virtue, vice, good, bad, &c. The difference between 


moral and poetical perfection of character is well explaived by Dr. 
Beattie, Essay on Poetry, &ec. parti. ch. 4. The heroes of Homer, 
as he well observes, are ‘ finer animals’ than we are ; not better men.” 

If, then, Homer's characters may in this sense be termed better 
than we are, we may, in comparison with them, be termed bad. We 
are mali,—a sorry kind of animal,—a poor and degenerate race of 
human beings. 

This phraseology was well known to Homer himself. He repeat- 
edly uses the word dpeivwy or its synunymes, for mere animal superio- 
rity. Thus we are told that Hector was “ far better” than Menelaus, 
—roNv déprepos ev. And thus too Agamemnon dissuades Menelaus 
from single combat with the redoubted Trojan,— 

* Md’ €0eN €& Epidos ced Apeivore dur payeobar, 
“Exrope Upuapidn, rev re orvyéoust kai GAN 
Kai 8 ’Ayidreds rovre ye ayy évl cudiaveipn 
"Eppuy ay7iPorjoa, rep c€o TOXNOY apelvar.” 
Il. H. 105. seqq. 

I choose this passage, because here it is impossible to suppose that 
the superiority, which is spoken of, is not purely animal. In any 
other sense, Agamemnon would never have admitted that Menelaus 
was “ worse” than Hector, still less than Achilles. 

The same mode of expression is used by Horace, where he tells us 
that Tydides was a ‘“ better man” than his father ; ‘‘ Tydides melior 
patre.” 


(7) 
Que tanta fames, infestaque vallo 
Arma, coégerunt tam detestabile monstrum 
Audere? Anne aliam, terra Memphitide sicca, 
Invidiam facerent nolenti surgere Nilo ?” 


Ibid. vv. 120. et seqq. 


The latter of these sentences is one of the most difficult passages in 
Juvenal. Two renderings have been given of it; the substance of 
which may be thus exhibited. First; ‘* Were the Nile reluctant to 
rise and to fertilize the country by his accustomed inundation, what 
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other course could these people take effectually to enrage that river, 
and still farther to increase his unwillingness?’ Second; ‘* Were the 
Nile reluctant to rise, and the country suffering under a grievous 
famine, to what more horrid rite of expiation could the people resort 
than this sort of human sacrifice, in order to shame the river aud to 
act on his cruel waters as a spell ?” 

In the former interpretation { can see neither force nor pertinency ; 
and if it had both, it is by no fair means deducible from the words. 
It has no relation to the context. It makes a passage, which is awk- 
ward enough at any rate, clumsy beyond ail utterance; for why say 
so much,—nay, why say any thing,—of the previous reluctance of 
the river, and nothing of the sole point in question, his reluctance 
afterwards? Lastly, it gives a wrong sense to the phrase invidiam 
facere alicui, which, like its synonymes, invidiam varare alicui, invi- 
diam concitare alicui, is perfectly known to mean, not to eacite the 
edium of, but to bring odium upon. 

The other sense may be collected from the words with far less 
violence, —indeed with as little as in the case of so stubborn a passage 
can possibly be hoped. It also harmonizes far better with the con- 
text, in which the poet asks whether this detestable cruelty had been 
cccasioned by famine. It gives great force aud meaning to the phrase 
“invidiam facere ;” and the supposition which it makes respecting 
ihe object and intention of the Tentyrites is perfectly consistent with 
the known character and genius of the more horrid superstitions of 
antiquity. Some of the commentators well support it by quoting 
from Ovid a story of Busiris, who, when Egypt had suffered a long 
drought, propitiated Jupiter by a human sacrifice. In this view, the 
phraseology of the passage may be illustrated by an expression in 
Seneca, which has not, as far as I know, been quoted by the com- 
mentators. When the ghost of Achilles demands the sacrifice of 
Polyxena, Agamemnon, wishing to dissuade Pyrrhus from a compli- 
ance, says, “ Detrahe invidiam tuo odiumque patri, quem coli pena 
jubes.” 

Yet, though I think this interpretation very near the truth, it does 
not strike me as fully right. ‘The force of the question put in the 
passage must obviously consist in the idea that the situation of neces- 
sity supposed would justify, or at least pulliate, the atrocity com- 
mitted ; but Juvenal could never have admitted the justification of 
human sacrifices ia any case. Within a few lines of this very passage, 
he calls them a “‘nefandum sacrum.” The greatest defect, however, 
of this interpretation is of another kind. 
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Let it be observed that the whole intent and end of this satire is to 
condemn and brand the Tentyrites, not for killing a man, but for 
eating him. A bomicide committed in the course of a violent riot 
and affray, is an occurrence common enough in all countries; it was 
the cannibalism that suceceded, which Juvenal meant to hoid up to 
such bitter and peculiar reprobation, and to represent as so black and 
distinguishing a stain on the Egyptian name. With this idea he 
begins —‘* Carnibus humanis vesei licet ;’-—-with this he concludes— 
‘“< non sufficit ire occidisse aliquem, &c. ;’—of this every part, every 
allusion, every illustration,—the Lestrygous—the Cyclops—the Vas- 
cons—-the Saguntines—the Tauric Chersonese,—in short, all—or 
nearly all—are full. To complete the matter, this is the idea he is 
more peculiarly pressing in the very context of the passage in ques- 
tion, as the lines above quoted will show. Now it does not well 
harmonize with this idea, to ask whether the cruel deed of the Ten- 
tyrites was intended as an expiatory sacrifice. Such expiation would 
have referred only to the murder of the unfortunate Ombite, not to 
the devouring his body. It is true that certain portions of the vie- 
tims offered in the ancient sacrifices were eaten; but this was only 
incidental ; it constituted no part of the sacred rite itself." Besides, 
we never read even this of their humaw sacrifices. The victim was 
slain, but there appears no reason to believe that any part of his body 
was eaten. On the contrary, we seem to have Juvenal’s own autho- 
rity, and in this very satire, for believing otherwise ; for he expressly 
says, that the horrible Tauric sacrifices were confined to simple 
immolation, without any cannibalism. The supposition, therefore, of 
an expiatory rite would have had no bearing on his subject, which 
was the cannibalism committed on the Ombite captive. Having 
specifically declared that the mystery of wickedness which so con- 
founded him was not the killing but the eating, he would hardly have 





* T enter not here into the question, whether sacrifices originated in the 
notion of eating with the Gods; a question, of which some eminent authors 
have maintained the afirmative side. Such certainly was not the theory of 
sacrifices in their mature state. But, whether it was so or vot, my present 
purpose will be sufficiently answered by remarking, that even writers who 
are strong for the festal character of a sacrifice, admit the case of expia- 
tory or deprecatory sacrifices, to be an exception. In these, it seems that 
the worshipper did not partake ; as considering himself unworthy to sit at 


table with the offended divinity. See Magee on Atonement and Sacrifice, 
Vol. i. No. 49. 
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proposed a solution which, after all, could only explain, not the eating 
but the killing. 

These considerations, together with a close regard to the context, 
may Jead us to what I humbly conceive to be the right explication of 
this puzzling passage. The poet had before observed that there were 
eases which might palliate, though they could not positively justify, 
the feeding on human flesh. The Vascons and the Saguntines, closely 
besieged by their respective enemies, and reduced to famine, had 
excusably resorted to this dreadful expedient. But, now recurring 
to this subject, he proceeds to ask, in the lines under review, what 
similar apology could be found for the Tentyrites. 1 shall offer a 
paraphrase of the passage, according to this conception of it, and, 
after the observations already made, shall leave it to the candid exa- 
mination of the reader, 

“« What afflicting exigence impelled the Tentyrites to this act? By 
what mighty stress of hunger were they oppressed? By what hostile 
weapons and besieging armies were they blockaded, and thus reduced, 
after exhausting their provisions, to the dreadful and monstrous re- 
source of feeding on their fellow-men? Should the Nile refuse: to 
overflow his banks, and should the land of Egypt be in consequence 
parched with a destructive drought, even in that case, could the 
inhabitants do worse than thus to devour one another, thus bringing a 
heavy reproach on the river for his cruel obstinacy ?” 


NUMITOR. 








OBSERVATIONS ON 
Dr. Mautsy’s Edition of More.t’s Ler. Gr. Pros. 





Parr Il. [Continued from No. xxvu. p. 91.] 


Tue author of the Critical Notice of Dr. Maliby’s Edition of 
Morell’s Lexicon Greco-Prosodiacum, mserted in Maus. Crit. Cant. 

vi. supposes that “in all the instances, enumerated by Dr. Maltby, 
in which the Greek Epigrammatists have either licentiously or 
ignorantly violated the laws of prosody, the fault is rather charge- 
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able upon copyists or editors than on the original authors.” But 
how can it be supposed that the copyists or editors should have 
blundered in all the sixteen instances adduced? The 8th instance, 
quoted by the learned, but anonymous critic, is this— 
“ Tlantpos, Antipater of Sidon. p. 501. 
Aupmrata xnpoxitwva, Kpovou rupnpen Avyxyvoy, 
Xyolvw nal rAzwrry odsyyoeevoy mamvpw. 
We cannot bring ourselves to believe that so correct a writer [as] 
Antipater should have made such a blunder. ‘he reader will 
observe that Aemr¥ isin the feminine gender, whereas wamugos is 
niasculme. The distich 1s found, totidems litteris, in Suid. v. Tugs ec 
fet v. laxtpe.] We would read, 





Tudyosce AUyvoy 
"Ex oyoivav Acwth oguyyimevoy re BuBAw. 

To make this conjecture probable, we observe, first, that these 
torches were bundles of small rushes. Photius: Davic Aawmads q éx 
xrypetoy. avoct Séop.y xAnuarioov. Secondly, 2 and xai are fre- 
quently confounded. See Bast. ad Gregor. p. 746. So also are 
w and wy. Thirdly, 6vGA0; is the word usually employed by Greek 
authors in speaking of the Egyptian plant alluded to. See Athen. 
xv. 676. d. Nicander Alex. 362. AXschylus Suppi. 757. [768.] 
Xenoph. Anab. vil, p. 542. Eustath. ad. Odyss. ®. p. 1913, 31. 
Fourthly, amtew is to be attributed to some scholiast, who wrote 
it in the margin, or Immediately above ByBAw. Nothing is more 
common than the intrusion of glosses ; but it is sufficient to give 
an instance where the very same accident has happened. Photius: 
Didspar durdy Ayov PAoidy BUBAw ramvew owoioy. Kuster on Suidas pro- 
poses BiBAw } maxtew. But the words are synonymous. It is 
evident that raxdp» was the explanation of some copyist.” 

1. The writer 1s mistaken in attributing to Antipater Sidonius 
the epigram above mentioned. It was the composition of Anti- 
pater ‘Lhessalonicensis, and occurs in Brunck’s Anal. t. 11. p. 112. 
Jacobs’ Anthol. t. i. p. 98. 

2. The writer quotes the verse of Antipater, as if it were 
odiyysuevoy, not coryyoucvyy, and the verse is so cited by Sahma- 
sius, whose words we shali soon produce. But Jacobs, who is silent 
about the other lection, gives cdvyyouevyy, which is without doubt 
the true reading, and which is found in Suidas v. mamdpw et 
su¢jpea, and also in Phavorinus v. range. 

3. Were we inclined to adopt the proposed substitution of 
BiBAw for raxtew, yet we could not assent to the great alterations 
made in the second verse for the purpose of introducing It. 

4. Though we admit that ‘ex and xa} are frequently confounded,” 
and that » and wy may be “ frequently confounded,” vet we must be 
allowed to doubt whether it be within the rules of sober criticism to 
suppose that any “ copyist,” however illiterate, could so far blunder 
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im writing two words, as not only to confound 2x and xc, » and wy, 
but to jalter the true position of the words, putting cyolvm xai for 
&x orxcokveny. 

5. The writer is mistaken in supposing that any alteration of 
the verse is necessary, because Azmrj in the feminine gender 
is jomed to taa¥gw, which he supposes. to be masculine only. But 
if he had consulted the Thesaurus of H. Stephens, the Lexicon of 
Schneider, or Dr. Maltby’s Lexicon Greco-Prosodiacum p. 747., 
he would have discovered that némvoos is both masculine and 
feminine. Phavor. et Suidas : Hanypoc: Oydumens f y mBamUpOS" 

Aauradx xngoyitava, Kedvou Tupnpes AIYVOV, 
Xxolven nak AenTH ag YY oe éyqy TamvpW. 
Let not the writer imagine that these i.exicographers lad no other 
authority for making wémvgos feminine ot this passage of Suidas, 
and Phavorinus, w Sy In support of the assertion, adduce the very 
verse of Antipater, maintamed by the writer to be corrupt. Papy- 
rus in Latin also is feminine. 

Conseritur bibula Memphitis cymba papyro. Lucan iv. 135. 
Succinctus patria STL Sh Crispine, papyro. Juvenal iv. 24. 
Hoeschel. ad Phrynichum p. 133. quotes two passages from Philo, 
where the word is feminine : Edrsaj xévv Nomad oT parce mamipou Tis 
2 YXOPIDY, Id. Lib. in Placcum. p- 666. Bpays tm momipov Tuna TIS 
by nme tov wall 6dov edpsncvov ideo tis aveedl iar, M s. Aug. iovres aval 
ears, Dioscorides I. 115.: Uanugos yucosnds 20T) TATWs ay’ ns 6 
xeprns our sxevatzras. “Vheophrastus, however, H. P. iv. Q., 
writes 6 mamupos. 't appears that the more ancient writers made 
the word masculine, while the later writers thought proper to 

make it feminine. 

6. The reviewer is equally mistaken in supposing that his con- 
jecture derives any support from the circumstance “that u8Ace¢ is 
the word usually employed by Greek writers in speaking of the 
Egyptian plant alluded to,” though it must be confessed that 
Phrynichus Ecl. p. 132 seeins to favor the notion : : lan: “1g0¢ (f. 1. 
Cues .) Tomaceisy av Tig Airyirerioy sive TOUVOMA, TOAD 28 nar 

Aiyurroy wAaCeT aL, F husis 02 BiBAoy eooupuey." But stil in point of 
fact memupos 1s employed quite as often as BuBAeg by Greek authors 
when speaking of the said plant. In the passages, to which the 
writer refers, Bu8A05 is certainly used as synonymous with amugoc, 





1“ Gloss.: Manvgov' papyrum, Scirpus. Male queens genere neutro. 
Suidas enim muliebre esse docuit.””. Nunnesius. But this learned critic is 
mistaken. For Pliny uses papyrum for papyr us, and why should not the 
same liberty be allowed to the Greeks? The passage of Suidas does not 
militate against the supposition ; for Suidas, as we have seen, merely says— 
Taxuposr Inrvxac 4 menvpos, and then produces the line from Antip ater, who 
has made it feminine. The form, 73 xéave0y, therefore merits a place in the 
new ed. of Stephens’ Thesaurus. 
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but in no one of those passages is BUBXos applied to lamps, as the 
writer would apply itlin the verse of Antipater, and so far as our 
reading extends, we have not seen a single instance, where it is so 
used, whereas mamupos is frequently mentioned in speaking of them: 
Lenta paludigenam vestivit cera papyrum, 
Lumine ut accenso dent alimenta simul. 
Anthol. Lat. t. n. p. 462. 
Servius in Virg. Asn. i. (731. a Meursio laudatus ad Theocr. 
Spicileg., Opp. e recensione Lamii, t. v. p. 846. b. :)—* Funalia 
sunt, que Intra ceram sunt, atque sunt dicta a funibus, quos ante 
lsum papyri cera cred datos habuere majores: unde et funera® 
dicuntur, quod funes etch mortuis preferebant.” Cf. Usidori 
Orige. xx. 10. Veget. i. 57. 1., Papyram candelarumn purgatam 
subtiliter carpis, 1. qualis ad oieliian ellychnia pro hnamentis 
adhibetur. 
7. The writer, after-having proposed the strange reading, 
wee Tudhpen Adyvoy 








8x orcivoy, 

adds, ‘to make this coniecture probable, let us first observe that 
these torches were buintltes of small rushes. Photius: Bavés Aau- 
mas He ax KANWaTOY. [ouree Méveev¥ pos bf Haves: déopyn xAnuariowy. [ot 
2 yathtepor “Artixel Guvdv. “Apioropavys.|” Now let us for amoment 
suppose that the reading proposed by the writer is the true read= 
ing. We should be glad to be informed what sense he affixes to 
the word rupypex? If he understands it m the same sense, in which | 
it is understood by Toup and Jacobs, he is. unfortunate in the — 
sense of his alteration : topipsx Avxvoy, yeti éx tUdyns factum: © 
but, if made éx rddns, it was not made, as the writer supposes, 2 
sxolvov, “ Quid sit Adyyvos TUPHENS, nemo interpretum explicavit. 
Intelligendus autem lychnus ex tu¢ys factus; Ut a xAivy xAwapns, 
sic a Tugy TUONENS. Kst autem ro¢y, herba palustris, que lucer- 
nis faciendis inserviebat, de qua Strabo v. p. $46., Tudy re, xa¥ 
mamucos, avlnran Te TOAAW xaTaxomlleral morapois eis Thy “Popryy.” 
















‘ The sense of the. passage requires funere, not funera. This derivation of 
the word funere differs from another elsewhere proposed by the same Servi ius. 
“ Serv. ad /En. ix. 486. 





—~-nec te tua funera mater 
Produxi: 

“Apud majores funcras dicebant eas, ad quas funus pertinet, ut Sororem, 
Matrem; vam prefice sunt pl: unctus principes, non doloris. Funeras— 
autem dicebant, quasi funereas.’ Hae Serv. Huc trahunt alii illud Ennii 
ap. Cic, de Sen. 20., Nemo me lacrimis decoret, neque funera fletum Fait: 
Ita enim leg. Scalig. et alii. Qua si vera est ‘lectio, aptius h.]. preficam 
intelligeres, quam tamen Serv. distinguit a funera. Verum hate: omnia 
incerta sunt, aut obsoleta.” Forcellinus- 
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Toupius in Suid. ii. p. 288. In his MS. notes on Strabo published 
in Falconer’s edition from Toup’s Adversaria, Toup repeats his 
interpretation: “ Lychnum e typhe factum; interpr. nugatur.” But 
in saying as he does, “ Quid sit Avyvos rudypns, nemo iIterpretum 
explicavit,” he has overlooked the explanation of Suidas, which is 
adopted by Bod. ad Theophr. p. 430. Tugygex: rugavixyy, fuman- 
tem, ardentem. H. Steph. Thes. ili. 1706. h.: “ Tugyens videtur 
accipi pro ardens vel fumans, m hoc ap. Suid. disticho, ubi 
tamen ipse exponit tugwyxyy.” Sed per tyudmvuxiy nihil alind 
Suidas intelligere potuit, quam ardentem vel fumantem : ut rugHing 
mupstos ap. medicos dicitur febris quedam continua et ardens. In 
this sense therefore the critic will be compelled, in spite of Toup 
and Jacobs, to take tugypea, if he reads 
——— tuGnesa Adyvoy 
’ / 
Ex THOM. 

The two passages, which he has adduced from Photius, whe 
explains davis by Awumas 4 x xAnuarov, and amavis by doun xAy- 
paridev, cannot be admitted as any proof that these “ torches” 
were a bundle of small rushes, and consequently do not afford 
the smallest protection to his conjectural reading 2 cyolvey. For 
1. xAyjpe and xAjwarides are no where used by the Greek authors, 
when speaking of rushes, and 2. Photius has employed these 
words in a sense wholly misunderstood by the writer. Photius in 
the gloss on davis refers to Menander, and in the gloss on mavis to 
Aristoph., and it so happens that Athenwus p. 700. d. has quoted 
the very passage of Menander : 

TIoAAay ody Exdotore rovraw Azyoudvav, émel mors somipa xaTencp- 
Beever iyncicy 0 miv THs EdSYE, Mai, Avyveroy, of 83 Auyven, of B8 Aogvlay 
euTw xarciodar, Gaoxnv, shy 2x Tod PACD Anumeda: 4 03, ravov dAADS 
32 Pavov' 6 82 Auyyodyov 5 CF Adyvoyr xal Oluutoyv 3 Adxyvav repos: 
BAAS O2 FAdvyys 6 34 THs EAdvaS, TAs AnmMeOas DTH Ohonwy xurziobees 
mapa viv env’ oure 0 elmsiv NedvOny ey &. ray wep” Arraroy ‘Iotopiay. 
nal AAS OTs Oy mots ws Tega yoy yiverbcu OD Tov TUM OYTa, Tov ent 
tovrois lordwy mace meray Asyousvav. Siarnvov piv yap Tis THY yAwooo- 
youtoy ?darxey “Abyvatous Agyew Tas Aupmadus davots. Tiwary ices 
8 6 ‘Pdtioc, SeAergov viv Gavov xarziobas, oldy dyow of VURTEpevE eyo! 
Tow vewy Eyouciv, ods ovTOL EAdvas xaAOUOIY. "Ameglas 03 ypaBiov ray 
Pavey. Rerevnos 8: ovrwe ynyeiras tadryy ray Adz “ DoaBuoy or 
To mplvivoy 7 Opdivay EdAay, omep BrAncusvov nal xareoxiopudvoy Ecamteabeut, 
xo Galvew roig ddoimopovow.  Osodwpidus yotv 6 Xupaxodaiosy by 
Kevradgors dilupau Bw, pyri 

Nisce 8 tri youBioy toratsv, ciov ard Acumeduy. 
panpovever 02 ypaBiow xai [Lrpdrtis| tv Dowlgrass.” “Orr d3 Avyvodyor of 
viv HaAodmevos Pavol wvopaovto, "Agiotropavns ev Aiodooixewys RHOITTHT I" 
—~e—- Kai asrirBovd dpa, 
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¢ > ~ Py or ¢ OU SRT 0 
WOME ev KAW AvYvOUYw, MavTa THs EEwWpleos. 
*Ev 6: Ozogoghryp 6 avtog “Arshic? ; 
- N > ~ a > : . he * 

Olea | yee] PMITILAY TOY GemaVT OYTO ThVe.¢ 

quely, Ore Tyyimadre peluoy megimate. 

molog Yap eoT havds, wb wpos Tay Gedy, 

To1ovTs, olog 6 yAuxdraTos HAsos ; 
"Avakavdoitng 8 ev "1 Bost 

pe Ts an Oe ak N 4 e Yj 
Odx xd AcBoy tiv davdy, abers por AdavoY ; 

"Arron & Edarxov, Buvdy Adpardos tiv Aaprabar of 82, rHy ex Tivay 

tuAwy TeTL YU WevenY déounys Mévavepos *Aveduois: 
/ > ‘ y 

‘O haves oT, pestos vdatos ovToas 

Bet Toby) ozici, AAA’ 2mocelciv avTobey. 

Haves 8 dvepeteras To Cranexoupsvoy EvAov, xal cuvdsteuevov 

, ~ 2 ~ aN (ai > cH ay Names 
rourw 0 exphvro Anunctds. Mevavdpos “Aveiois 

— Kissy: 
X\ Ae ~ vg Ag it Gt 
Mave, AVYVOV, AuUXVOUYOY, OTL MAEETTI Hus. 
LOvOY, TOAU TObEbe 
5 , 
Aigidos, Stextiaty, 
> ae X\ > tee fo , 
AXA 0 TEVOG VOATOS EOTI METTIS. 
, OX 4 > ‘ 2 ? , ‘ 4 ~ ~ 

TIgorepoc Ge touTwy Atoxyvars ev Ayapsuvovs meuvyTas TOU Tavov: 
Athen. xv. p. 700. 

Athenzus here says that the word ¢avis was, like Avyvotyos and 
Augviey, In his time used to signify daternu, though it formerly had 
the sense of dampas. Thom. Mag. p. 883.: Bayes: iat Aapmatoc. 

r a < 4 5 E 
GAAL py emi xepativoy revs, TovTO 82 Avyvadyoy. “Sunt ipsa Phryni- 
chi verba p. 18. ubi v, Nunnes. Photius: duyyotyvoyvr toy xeparivoy 
~ ? ~ , ‘ 
Gavov, rd Tod Avyvou ev alta megieyerdas. Cava 0 fh ex EvrAwv Acoma. 
? xX A ~ ~ ~ , r 
Pirsmmldys. tyevovro 08 xat tx Tav nalapadv nal Oregovdiv SeguaTov Adcum-. 
~ / / er o jg o , 
hoes Kok xeQameon Siarercnmevos, [more Crataivey.] ovrws Assotopavys.” 
On this difference between the ancient and the modern use of 
daves, see Nunnes. ad Phiynichum p. 18. ed. Pauw, Valck. ad 
Ammon. ii. 16., Schleusneri Lex. Gr. Lat. in N. 'T., Wetsteim. 
ad Jo. xviii. S. who says—‘ Davd¢ antiquis facem, recentioribus 
laternam significat, que differunt, ut candela et candeiabrum. 
Glossarium: Lanterna. gavds. Candela. ¢avds.” H. Stephens 
Thes. t. iv. 14. g.1s mistaken mm supposing that the proper and 
primary signification of the word is /a¢erna, which signification, as 
we have seen, it never bears m the older Greek authors, but only 
in such as wrote about the time of Athenxus, or in. still more 
recent times. flence we have no hesitation in saying, that the 
word first acquired this new meaning among the Alexandrian 
Greeks. “ Pavds, substantivum,” says H. Steph. bic. “ unde 
Gallicam vocem fulot quasi fanot,* laterna, lampas, fax. Sed 














* «Sunt qui putent Gallicam vocem Jallot, esse detortam a pass, quasi 
dicendum sit fenot. Non habent ejus sententia auctores me adstipulatorem. 
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MAGIS PROPRIE reddi existimatur laterna, presertim quum Jo. 
xvi. 3. ad voc. gavav addatur Aauraiwy. Pollux certe itidemque 
Hesych. testantur Avyvodyov appellasse Atticos, quem ipsi vocarent 
gayvey.” But Hesych. and Pollux vi. 103. et x. 116, 117. are 
speaking not of the proper and ancient signification of the word 
gavos, to denote a torch, but of its improper and modern applica- 
tion to signify a dantern. At the same time it must be observed 
that H. Steph. is quite correct in thinking that ¢gzvdy in the passage 
of St. John, where it is joined with Aguraiwy, signifies a lantern; 
for, as we learn from Atheneus, Hesychius, J. Pollux, etc. that 
Pavoc signifies in modern writers a dantern, how is it possible to 
suppose that St. John has employed it to denote a damp or torch, 
when the signification must have been quite obsolete in his time ? 
This remark deserves the notice of the biblical student, who will 
not in this instance find in Schleusner’s Lexicon that accuracy and 
discrimination, which he usually displays. “avis,” says he, 
“Jucerna, fax, taeda, laterna, lampas. Io. xviii. 5. Zgyerai exci pera 
Gavov xat Anurddav, venit eo cum facibus et funalibus.” He 
should rather have said “cum laternis et tedis s. funalibus.” 
(“ Aauncs,” says Schweigh., “ est generale nomen, quod cum de 
funali, tum de tada dicitur,” ad Athen. xv. 700. b.) His mis- 
translation is the more remarkable, because he afterwards mentions 
the difference between the ancient and the modern use of the term. 
It is worth observation that Dionys. Halic. ix. 720. has joined the 
two words avis and Axzumds, as St. John does: "ES ergenov 
AMAvTES 2x THY TXYVEY Apdo, Pavods Zyovres nal Anumetdas. 

‘This word gavis or zavic, besides the two significations just 
mentioned, in the judgment of Schweighaeuser* bears another 
sense. Photius: THavdcg: 8c. xAnuaridav. Athen. 1. c.: “AAA 88 
Epaoxov, davov Adyecbou rhv Axumdda, of OF tiv & Tivav FbAwy TETUY- 
pivoy Secueyy, 1. €. ex ligno viridi, sarmentis, x xAnwatidwy factum' 
fasciculum. Eustath. ad Il. +r. p. 1189=1258, 22—=40: "Ieréoy 
0: Ors 7d mao’ “Opunpw otras mugic, Hror mupsiv, Gavov of vechTeQos eimrov 
"Arrixol’ 68 adros xal mavds: amd ToD dalvey oxneriobels dact xara 

Sched RRL at EDIE te eee es AO SP MERRIE ORR ol Aaa 
Nam laterne ille, que herent tereti ligno et sublimes sursum feruntur, 
lingua nestra fallots vocantur, fortassis quia velut Phalli vel etiam Ithyphalli, 
ab imitatione gestationis illius Orthophallice, ut nomen ipsum prodit. 
Quin ¢4re specule sunt et loca celsa. Hesych.: garat, épaiv TKO}, SIC, 
enim lego, non ut mendose iilic legitur pa cxsae.” Flor. Christ. ad 
Aristoph. Pac. 849. 

* Schweighaeuser’s words are these—“"arro: 82 Zpazn, oavdy ALyerBaus “Thy 
Aupmaia, oi 62? tiv im Tivwy Sdrwy cetuenrévw Sécuny. Prior interpretatio jam p. 
699. e. ex Sileno Glossographo prolata erat. Est autem rcarnas generale 
nomen, quod cum de-funali, tum de teda dicitur. Altera interpretatio 
paulo post (lit. d.) ubi de synonymo voc. ravi; agitur, his verbis repetitur : 
Havoc 2 éyopeaZeras 7a Siccmenopapacvey SUA xeul ouydedeprtvoy.” 
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pasraBoriy Tod PD. diou, * Tessoiigoy abavres proye” qv 86 Gasi, Siopy 
xAnparioaoy 6 6 Tavds, nat Arrinas davos oy & Heels pavoy, Aapmrype 
of madrasol eheyoy. Eustath. ad Od. «. p. 1427=70. 44=22.: 
Of 82 marcsot dacs xal ors bag 4 ex Sabduv Aap’ @avas OF H TaY 
xAnwaticoy, h xetl marvos eAgyero xabe ey a@AAoIs SednAwras. But 
that Schweighaeuser is, with the unknown Grammarians cited 
by Athenzus, mistaken in thinking so, 1s apparent not only from 
the following words of the same ‘Athenwus, Flavis ® bvomatercs 76 
iliveleaerettoy. EdAov xxi cuvdzdepévov, Tourw 8 eypavro Anwwrads t but 
from Eustath. ad Od. y. p. 1571.11. (who borrowed his imormation 
from Atheneus himself:) ”"Eor: 8¢ pao Davos, f ex EdAwy Tet unucvey 
decun, xcb OnAct avTd Pidiarioys & ey wa, 

(A.) ‘O Gavis hpiv odx edeuvev, ob93 ev. 

(B ) “Erara duc, duoruxis, oux boven. 
Boxer 05 Tay cig Cavoy Teuvomevery Foamy 3 ey elvett nal TO x01)o%- 
weevov ‘Sk io, apluvoy avrd Gaon 7 piivay EvAoy, 0 Eiaoevay y 
warsay(irivy chante eet nol Geoelves Tois Sormopoiios un mote Os don 
Badov elOds te xah TO ToIOUTOV 79% Bio, erye mlooay xaracTatay Fy, ws 
Bao eobargloac 6 Supaxovcios ay Tey 

Wicca 6 ond yeaizs eorate y, [oioy ant Acpemedony. |Tv 02 ex 
Evray Tera meviny cuvbeciv TOU, Eire Gavov-cite AUyvov, OyAci fuct xat 
"Aguotopayns ey TO, 











Tay 8 dxovticy 
cuvboivres pba Tela, Auyylep (Auncvsiw) xpduerba, 

Hryouv Augvice: THY yap voy Pace ruxvicy, Auyyboy EXAAOVY, cus Pep SXDUTNS« 

‘Thus it plainly appears that ypaBiov was a thick bit of wood 
splintered at the top into small pieces, which were probably 
not separated from the main stem, but fastened together in a 
bundle, so as to be strictly what Athenzus says, Eonar Caxsxoume- 
yov xai cuvoede.cvoy, and that it served the purpose of a lamp, 
1. e. ards. tym. M. P- 239. Sei PpoBesc: y Asuras, mapa +o 
youpu tb Ebw, 4 narecuo wey xo Oreo yuo ynevn” maga To ypateoias TO 
Feeo Deus, youPals i uorekeopivn Acres. “ rant quondam im usu 
ligna inspicata pro facibus, Gracia proprio nomine pie dinit.” 
Casaub. “ Id est,” adds Schweigh., “in summa parte minutas in 
virgulas incisa, spicarum vel aristarum instar, quo facilius ignem 
conciperent.” Virg. Georg. 1. 292. 

Ferroque faces inspicat acuto. 

Servius: ‘ Acuto ferro incidit ad speciem et imaginem aristarum.” 
Seleucus, quoted by Atheneus and Eustath., says that the wood 
selected for this purpose was the querens or ilex. “ Imperitus 
fuisse videtur ille Grammaticus, qui ex ilice aut quercu confterr 





* This is evidently a fragment of some dramatic poet. But for egayres 
read a}arrs;, Mavotx oc, ut Avyvotxoc. The word mavsixoc may be added to the 
Lexicons of H. Stephens and Schneider. 
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teedas et faces existimavit. In nostris certe terris arbores ille ad 
hunc usum parum fuerint idonee.” Schweigh. Let us then 
acquiesce in the opinion of Casaubon: “ Existimo sane, grabia 
factitata de ligno alicujus arborum earum, que picem ferunt ; 
cujusmodi sunt im Europa pinus, pinaster, picea, abies, larix, et 
que proprie dicitur teda.” This opinion is greatly confirmed by 
the verse of Theodoridas quoted by Athen. 
“Micon 8 bm6 yeuBiay torats. 
From this verse Eustath. rightly infers that the yp4Gs0y was a genus 
dz3uv. Green and sappy wood was preferred. Eustath. ad Od, 
H. Pp» 1571.19: THeavod 88 gacs xpijoss nod mapa Aidirw, ciov, 
"AAN 6 mavds Wards eet meords. 
"Hrot 6 gavos Evan eyes yAwpdrara nab Oia Toro UaTygs. 

We have above defined the ypaGiev or gavds to be a thick bit of 
wood splintered at the top into smail pieces fastened together in a 
bundle. But sometimes it was composed of small twigs tied 
together, so as to be strictly what Photius and Eustath. call it, 
berun xanueriioy. Thus Nicander Colophonius ap. Athen. p. 701. 
a.and Eustath. |. c. define éadvqy, a species of lamp, tiv Tay xadra- 
poy Secunv. Now, if we suppose, as we may do without any 
violation of probability, that these twigs were sometimes cut from 
the quercus or ilex, and smeared with pitch,* instead of being 
cut from such trees as yield pitch, we shall be able satisfac- 
torily to vindicate from the charge of absurdity or ignorance the 
grammarian Seleucus, who defines ypaBiov 73 mpivivoy 3 Bpdivoy 
EbAoy. 

Thus we see how strangely the critic who supposes from the 
words of Photius, Davds+ Aaumas 4 ex xAgucdrov, Tlavds: déopy 
xAnustiowy, that “ these torches were bundles of small rushes,” has 
fallen mto an error. 

_8. The critic says, as we have seen, with a view to establish his. 
conjectural alteration of raxdgw into B¥BA» in the verse of Anti- 
pater, that “ i8A0s is the word usually employed by Greek 
authors in speaking of the Egyptian plant alluded to.” But he has 
fallen into the mistake, which H. Stephens (whose words will be 
produced below), and Sturzius de Dial. Maced. et Alexandr. p. 
93. have committed. For Salimasius in Solin. p. 705—6. tells, 
us that the material employed for the wick of these lamps was not. 
made from “the Egyptian plant alluded to,” but from the “ papy- 
rus altera, Ttalie Grecieque familiaris,” Sagittaria Linnzi, s. 
PAsws, 1. €. Scirpus, qui naturath papyraceam habet. “ Ubicungue 

a sh i Oe 

*“Tada, que ex lignis diversis confecta erat, et que vel naturali pingue- 
dine, vel oleo piceque illita, facule modo lucebat, Gracis xxvic et ypéFucy dice- 


batur,” says Bodeus ad Theophr. p. 169. b. He then quotes the passage from 
Atheneus. 
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papyrus pro charta sumitur apud auctores, ibi de /Mgyptia papyre 
intelligi par est, ast ubi papyrus in candelis ad Jumma et funera 
usul esse memoratur, de communi papyro h. e. scirpo sumere 
debemus. Clare Plinius de scirpis: E guibus detracto cortice 
candela luminibus et funeribus serviunt. Epigr. Avtipatri, 
Aaprade xnpoxirwva, Kodvov tudypex AvYVoY, 
Lyolvw xab Aewth ohvyyousvoy mamipw. 
Scirpum intelligit ramtpov nomine 1. e. ry dAodv. Paulinus: 
Lumina ceratis adolentur odora papyris, 

i. e. candela e scirpis facte. Hinc glossa scirpum etiam mamrupoy 
exponunt, Quamvis enim papyrus sit Nilotica proprie planta, a 
similitudine tamen et usu scirpum, h. e. dAcdv hoc quoque nomme 
impertierunt. Strabo v. Tugyn te xal metrvpos avindy te moray 
xaraxopedcsrou morepors eis THv “Payyy. Ubi rémugos i. e. quod anti- 
gui Attici ¢Asw dixere, Lonici ¢Aodv, qui avéyAyv etiam habet, 1. e. 
panniculam et fanuginem.” Salm. Lc. “ Altera  significatio 
papyri,” says Bod. ad Theophr. p. 429., “ est, qua Latinis extimus 
summusque scapus papyri cortex instar scirpi lenis glaberque 
vent. Plin. xin. 12.: Post hanc papyrum est extremumque ejus 
scirpo simile, ac ne ad funes quidem, nist in humore utile.” “ At 
alio loco, de scirpo dixit Plin.” adds Salmasius, “im interiore 

arte mundum papyrum usui dare, idque pro maximo videri debere. 
Tetecie partem scirpi non vocat, que medulla est, sed interio- 
rem corticis partem, gue mundi papyri usum prebet.” H. 
Stephens, Thes. Ind. v. rdzvgos, who, as we have just shewn, errs 
m supposing that Antipater is speaking of the Egyptian papyrus, 
says :-—“¢ Non tantum planta zéveos nominatur, sed etiam 4 6/BA0s, 
hber ejus, ex quo ra fiBAia, ut m Epigr. Agurada xnpoyitave 
Ryoive xai rAemry oOiyyopévny mantow.” Jacobs, Animady. ad 
Anthol. t. vill, 295.:—‘ Verba Aemry zandpw accipienda sunt 
de scirpi cortice,e quo candelz fiebant.” But this papyraceous 
matter was obtained, as Salmasius tells us, from the inner bark 
(termed by Pliny xxiv. 8. corticts interior tilia), not from the 
outer bark. 

9. The writer by substituting BiBA» for razipw has committed 
the mistake of rejecting the more recondite term xamtpm, as if it 
could be the gloss of what he Aimse/f thinks the more common 
term 606A, thus violating the great critical canon about various 
lections, that the more rare word is to be preferred. Phrynichus 
Ecl. p. 132.: [démespos: romboeev &y rig Airyurriov elves Tovvoma 
mony yap xar’ Avyurrov wraterou (mAarrerat, Pauw), jucis 83 BiBAov 
(BuBAov) epotjev. ‘< Tdmespos cum ci,” Pauw, “nullibi. offendo, 
praterquam hic.” ‘ Ubicunque,” say$ Sturz. de Dial. Maced. et 
Alex. p. 98., ‘hac planta aut charta inde confecta memoratur, 
mOxopos scribitur, non wxaweipos.” The form mamxeipos is probably 
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owing to the negligence of the transcribers, or else to their con- 
ceit in wishing by the diphthong « to distinguish the Egyptian 
plant wamzieos from mamupos pAdws. A similar conceit induced 
some ancient grammarians to distinguish Awris arbor, herba, from 
Awris, tibia, by writing the word, when used to denote tibza, with 
ano, Aoréc. We have another instance of such conceit in . their 
distinction between $apnéis, loricatio, and bongs, potatio. See 
Eustath., whose words are quoted by Mr. Barker m the Epist. 
crit. ad Schaeferum, mserted in Class. Journ. XXVIII. 300-4. 
10. The critic quotes the following passage from Photius: 
Didugar Gurdy Exov Proidy Bipaw mamtpw Cuaiov, 2 ob rovs orehavoug 
zaéxoves. Eadem glossa totidem Iiteris exstat in Phavormo et 
Etym. M. p. 795, 4. Suidas, pro guroy, habet eido¢ dévdgou. “ Kuster 
on Suidas,” says the writer, “ proposes fifaw 7 randpy. But the 
words are synonymous. It is evident that mamipw was the ex- 
planation of some copyist.” But, if the writer had read the note 
of Schleusner on Photius, or that of Tittmann on Zonaras, he 
would doubtless have renounced his conjecture. “ Legendum est,” 
says Schleusner, “ Bi/BAw sanvpov, ut est ap. Zonaram Lex. col. 
1810.: Diavpar guriv Ayo Paoidy BiBrAw wamdgou Guo.” “ Sic igitur 
legendum etiam ap. Suidam pro fiBAw [B5BAw] wamdew, uti etiam 
in Codd. A. D. Ibi non satis apte Kusterus legit BiBAw 4} mamipo. 
Sodem modo corrige Etym. M.” Vittmann. That neither the con- 
jecture of Kuster, nor that of the writer can be admitted to be the 
true reading, is plain from this circumstance, that the sense of the 
passage would in the one case require it to stand thus, Piduga 
Qurov exov Gacy TH tio BUBAY } manvpovu trom cuoroy, and in the 
other case thus, BD ¢. & asidy ra ris BuBAw Gao Cuowy. ‘The 
true reading is withaut doubt that which is found in Zonaras : 
Didvow Guriv Zyov gaoidy BiBrAw mamdeou’ dmowv. For, from the 
resemblance between the bark of the ¢iauga, i.e. tila, and the 
cortex of the Egyptian papyrus, giavga is often used to denote 
“‘tennissimas papyri membranas, ex quibus charta fit.’ The 
word philyra properly signifies the tree, which in Latin is called 
tilia. (See Theophr. H. P. i. 10.) But it is metaphorically used 
to denote membranam tenuissimam inter corticem et lignum tile. 
Plin. xvi. 14.: “Inter corticem et lignum tenues tunice multiplici 
membrana, e quibus vincula tiliz vocantur: tenuissime earum 
philyre, coronarum lemniscis celebres, antiquorum honore.” 
It is, besides, sometimes emplayed to signify  papyri tenuissimas 
membranas, ex quibus charta fit.” Plin. xi. 11. ; “ Preparantur ex 
papyro charte, diviso acu in pratenues, sed quam latissimas 
philuras.” Bodeus ad Theophr. p. 179. éndeavours to defend the 
lection BuBAw xamtgw by saying — BuBdos ramupos ad differentiam 
alteriug alicujus papyr},” But he would have done well to pra- 
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duce some other passage, where the two words are joined together 
in the same manner. ‘The passage therefore, quoted by the writer 
as one where he supposes the very same accident to have happened 
as m the Epigram of Antipater, “the mtrusion of the gloss,” 
mio for the true reading 6UBAw, is nothing to the purpose. _ 

. The writer applies the term “ torch” to the Agumds describe 
ed “i Autipater, ’ 

Acyumader ney gon. Ironyct, Kpévou Tuphpes AUN VOY, 
Nocolvw xb Aewry oPiyryomevyy nmanupw. 

Now, though we admit that Aeumds is, as Schweighaeuser 1. c. 
says, ‘ gener ale nomen, quod cum de funali, tum de ‘taeda dicitur,”” 
yet we are prepared to maintain that the term forch or flambeau, 
1. e. tada,.s. fux, is applicable to the Aapads xngoy tray, s. rudijpns 
Avxvos Of Antipater, 1.e. funale, whose wick, papyrum, was sur- 
rounded with wax. See the passage from Meursius’s Spicilegium 
quoted above. 

12. From what has been already said, it is manifest that not only 
there is nothing sound or solid in any one of the arguments 
adv: anced by the “Jear ned critic to. support his conjectural alteration 
of xanvpw into 6yGA~ in the verse of Antipater, but that he has in 
the course of those arguments committed several mistakes by no 
means of a trivial nature, 

i3. Now in favor of the reading zamvpy, we have not only the 
testimony of the MSS. and of Suidas in two places of his Lexicon, 
v. r&mupos, and v. tu¢ygea, but the still more decisive testimony 
of Moeris Atticista, who in p. 311. says : 

Tlamupos, peuxods, “Atrixws Boureos, ‘EAAnvinas. 
« Secundam in wdzupos,” says the judicious Pierson, “ Atticorum 
more, produxit Anacreon Od. Ww. 5.508 "Eps Xitdvea vious, 
‘Yn adyévos mandpw. Corripuit Antipater Anthol. vi. C. i Ep. 
I 


Zxolve xal AemTH TPiryyomevoy mamvpo.” 
It is very surprising that this important passage in Moeris should 
have escaped the notice both of Dr. Maltby and of the writer, 
especially as it has been referred to by Jacobs, when commenting 
on the verse of Antipater. 

14. Before we conclude this article, let us confess that we are 
somewhat puzzled to explain the meaning of o¢vyyouévyy in the 
verse of Antipater. How can the Aaurds be said opiyyerbas 
wanvpm, When the papyrus formed the wick, and was surrounded 





* Lampadibus densum rapuit funale coruscis. Ovid. Met. xii, 247. 
Undique collucent precincte Jampades auro, Ovid. Heroid. Ep. xiv. 25, 
Gravem nodis pinguique bitumine quassant 


Lampada. ‘Val. Flacc. ili. 124. 
Glosse : Acjnadsov facula, funale, 
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with the cera? Are we to suppose any corruption in the text, or 
to remove the difficulty by saying that the poet by a poetical li- 
cence speaks of the Aguras bemg odryyouevn mamdew, when he 
really means to say that the wick was twisted together within 
itself, and the whole surrounded with wax? or shall we say that 
the papyrum or wick was twisted round a stem of wood, and 
then itself surrounded with wax, so as to be in fact Aaprasa 
xngoyitwve oxolvw xual AemTH ePiyyouevny mamipw ? We propose this 
as a conjecture, which, if not the right solution of the difficulty, 
may perhaps guide others in discovering it. 








DE GRECIS NOVI TESTAMENTI 
ACCENTIBUS, 
ee a 
v; 
Accuntus ab Hebreis dicuntur D214 h. e. sapores, quod oratio 


sine lis insulsa videatur, et inconcima: unde liquet, notitiam 
eorum ad exquisitam Grecarum dictionum pronuntiationem esse 
admodum necessariam. 

2. Et sacre N.'T. tabula, ab ipsis Apostolis Grace exarate, 
tanti a nobis fieri dehent, ut vel minima ejus punctula non preter- 
eunda esse merito statuamus, 

3. Nonnulli nimis oscitanter et mendose Greca ediderunt, 
quorum incuria a Christiano magistratu fuisset coercenda. Reip, 
enim Christiane maxime interest, ut Grecus N. T. textus quam 
emendatissimis describatur typis. Viri doctissimi et Gracarum 
literarum peritissimi vel ab ultimis terris, liberalissimis principum 
sumtibus essent evocandi, qui tam preclaro preessent oper. 
Judai, sanctorum Patriarcharum posteri, preposteri, et faces 
sancte illius gentis, hic proh dolor sua nos vincunt industria, nulli 
opere, nullis parcentes sumtibus. 

4, Accentus Grace dicitur reocwtia ex mpis, ad, et wey, cantus ; 
quod accentu vox veluti accinatur: item révos, ov, 6, vocis intentio, 
a verbo telvw, tendo, F. teva. P. céraxa. Pret. pass. rérapas. 
Pret. med. rérove. 

5. Sunt vero accentus tres, acutus’, gravis’, circumflerus” : Gr. 
mooowdia o&sia, Bopein xa TEPICTOMEVY. 

6. Accentus tres occupat sedes, nempe syllabam ultimam, pen- 
ultimam et antepenultimam (rhv Agyourav, mapadryyouray 7 7po- 
maparjyoucay:) ut Apoc. xvii. 14. Kigios Kupluy tort. Gravis afficit 
solam ultimam. Joh. vii. 24. My xar ow xelverz. Hic in pi 
est accentus gravis. 
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7.3 Circumfte rus vero locum habet in sola ultima et penultima 
ut Eph. i. 23. ris fot 70 cope adrod. Hic in éori 74 sunt duo 
graves : in Toofhoe avrov sunt duo circumflext. Prov. viii. 17. rod¢ 
zs dirovvrac ceyaem bs, diligentes me diligo. 

8. Excipe hic ottivos, ‘cujusdam, aris, cuidam, sictis, quibus- 
dam e¢/c. que perinde ac si_non essent composita, accentumn reti- 
nent articulorum 0%, 4, cis, etc. Sic. toioders, et toisderor pro 
Toigbe. 
9g. Vo cabulum accentu acuto am fine notatum vocatur égirovev 
(ex. dfs, cia, ¥, acutus, et raves, intentio :) penultima mupourovor, 
Latine penacutum ; im antepenultima meomupogirovoy. Vocabulum 
gravi in fine notatum vocatur Bagdrovoy (ex Bupis, cia, b, gravis, e.) 

10. Vocabulum, quod mm ultima circumflexum habet, dicitur 
m=piomdwsvoy (pro megiomaduzvey, a oma, B traho, flecto: mepionaw, 
circumfplecto:) quod in penultima, mporegiomdpevov. 

11. Omnis acutus 2m fine vocis fit gravis im orationis contextu. 
Quod ipsum quoque in pronuutiatione non est negligendum: ut 
Rom. u. 16. O25 xpivei td xpuata tov avi parray, ‘deus judicabit 
occulta hominum. Hic ultima 620s, item ra xpurta, non sunt 
acute proferenda, ita tamen, ut syllaba, in qua est accentus, pre 
aliis audiatur. 14 contrario Joh. xx. 28. 6 Geds pov, deus meus. 
Hic ultima im @20¢ est acute et elate enuntianda. 

Quamvis vero omnis acutus in fine vocis, tn ipsa orationis 
serie abeat in gravem, tamen ane Jine sententi@ manet acutus: ut 
1 Thessal. iv. 5. xabamep ra ebvy Td wy eidora roy Ozdv, Sicut gentes, 
qua non noverunt deum. Hic ultima in @edy, est acute ‘profe- 
renda. 

13. Accentus ergo gravis est acuti vicarius in contexiu, nec eum 
extra orationis seriem uspiam offenderis.  Latiori sensu omnis 
syllaba in fine, qua non acuto aut circumflexo notata est, dicitur 
barytona. Linc ruatw, Grammaticis est conjugationis burytone, 
quia ultima gravi accentu non scripto affecta judicatur. 

14. Sicut Latini in. accentibus penultame syllaba, ita Graci 
uliime habere solent rationem. Sic Greece <idwaoy, Latine ido- 
(um: Grece mapaciros, Latine parasitus. Greece cixdves, Latine 
icdnes. Grece ¢girccogia. Latine Philosophia. Grace §z0royos, 
Latine Thedlogus. Grace vatxanpos, Latine nauclérus. Grace 
éxxayoia, Latine Ecclesia. Greece mapéxayros, Latine paraclétus. 

15. Dictio Greca unum natura habet accentum. Si itaque in 
serie oralionis duo oceurr unt, unus est genuinus, alter adventitius. 

i6. Vocule tamen crovor sunt ei, cis, ev, 6, Hy Ob, ai, obs, ov, ovx, 
oux, eM, 8b. 

17. At in fine cujuscunque distinctionis ov, accentu acuto 
notatur : ut Matth. xin. 29. 6.8: 2, ob, alle vero dixit, non. 
Hic ov in fine coli acuitur. Job. xxi. 5: eemenpibyoay ave, ov, respon- 
derunt ci, non. Ex. xvi. 7. ei gots Kupios ev jyiv 9 ov, est ne 
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duminus inter nos, an non? Hic éor post ei accentum habet in 
prima, v. infra num. 13 

De singulorum vero accentuum sedibus sequentes regule no- 
tentur : 

18. Dictio monosyllaba contracta circumflectitur : ut dds, pro 
gaos, lumen: vois, pro y06, mens: ‘i, pro yeas terra. Sic oma, 
ex omam, traho: mvei, pro mya, flat: god, pro wéo, mei. Mono- 
syllaba brevis vel etiam longa, non contracta, acuitur: ut os, qui: 
@rs, sal: py, ne. At viv, nunc, repiomaras, et das, teda, fax, con- 
tract. pro dais, ofvveras. 

19.. Etiam polys syllaba circumpectunt syllabam contractam : ut 
oun, pro cux: 7, ficus. Luc. xii. 7.2 yediv, pro jpzev, nostri: 
ise 155 ‘pro fe ges, HOSS 2 EM.00, pro =[b20, mei, ut lonismus demonstrat : 
ayo, pro cya coe, 1 Joh. iv. xxi. 6 ry ouriay (pro ayandwv) Tov Oziy, 
dyurk (pro dyamast) xab toy ddergov aurod, qui diligit deum, diligit 
etiam fratrem suum. At Ephes. v. 33. ayaxatw, pro dyanaira, 
etlamsl xpaoig sit, 2 non circumflectitur ob ultimam longam. 

20. Dicky adie” priorem natura longam (si totum habeant) 
sequente brevi circumflectunt: ui odie, Corpus : ros, clavus : 
oixos, domus: yAdore, lingua : tsiy05, murus: xpive, judica: 
eldov, vidi: oid, novi. 

21. Quadam etiam avaparws circunflectunt penutlimam longa 
sequente: ut yoimg, choenix. Apoc. vi. 6.: ataxg, sulcus: dane, 
Felix. Act. xxiv. 3. At xjpug, preco 1 Tim. it. 7.:  Oapak, 
poss etc. regulam sequuntur. 

In polysyllabis ultima existente longa acuitur penultima, 
cum ne la est, antepenultima: ut Act. v. 4. od fyebou avipiorrors, 
non mentitus es hommibus. Matth. xxvii. OT avi pwn og TAIUTIOS, 
homo dives. 

23. ibe hic ; (1.) Genitivi Tonici; ut Aivetzw, pro 
Aiveiov. 2.) Nomina quarte declin. simplicium, que est declinatio 
Attica: ut irzws, misericors, propitius in Genitiv. TAsw3  avidewe, 
w, immisericors. Jac. u.13: dvayewy, w, 73, coewaculum. Luc. 
XN. 12.3 dordoypeus, w, 6, debitor : 3.) Genitivi Attict secunde 
declin. contractorum. Mare. vi 12. moaAswy, urbium. Itom. xi. 43. 
yracewc, scientix: 4.) Quedam composita quinta declinat. simpli- 
cium: ut xAauolyzrws, piroyshus, wros, 6, qui facile ridet, qui 
facetiis delectatur, etc.: 5.) ttem alia nonnulla: ut carly, exiguus : 4 
moixiAss, Waris : évavrios, contrarius ; vILPIOS, sponsus: oxopmios, 
scorpius : omniaque adject.1 in. aAzos: ut apxadzos, molestus: reviarzog, 
luctuosus: 6 6.) V erbalia tn é03,v. infra. Num. cil. 7.) Deminutiva 
In boxos, ut vecvioxos, Juvenculus : 2 8.) Ve erbalia in-og cum nominibus 
e preterito medio ortis composita, que st active capiantur, sunt 
mapokirove: ut Act. xvil. 18. i” mel se nugator : 1 Tim. 1.9. 
advpopivos, homicida: Luc. xi. 42. oixoveuos, domus altor, qui 
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Li sew alit familiam : G20Adyos, ov, 6, quide deo disserit. Sie 

Anpovonos, hares: poysdaaros, qui vix fari potest. 

24. Sin passive capiuntur, ex regula acuitur antepenultima :-— — 
ut ingdungdeyns, ov, 6, 4, qui vel que pisces edit : in fuopayos, ov, 0, Hs 
qui vel que a piscibus editur. Exceptionem nonnulli observant 
iu Pindar. Olymp. od. vi. p. 109. ubi Axorpégos tiz# vocatur honor 
Tpegopevos ord TOU Axwv, nutritus a populo, et alicui tributus vel a 
populo celebratus. Vide Lexicon Porti p. 321. Alii tamen active 
aceipiunt, et yertunt: honorem populi altorem. 

25. Secus se habent verbalia in og, cum prepositione composita: 
ut AnOTTORS, legatus: xatacxomes, explorator, Heb. x1. 31. Sic 
xaTaAoyos, enumeratio: Usaaoyos, colloquium. 

26. Diphthongi finales a et o1, nulla sequente consona, habentur 
pro brevibus: ut Joh, 1. 32. Tebzapat, vidi: Act. xv. 28. émiti- 
deofas, imponere: Act, xvill. 15. of Zumopo:, mercatores. 

_ 27. Excipe co im tertia sing. a. 1 act. eptativi; idque ad differen- 
tiam a. } med. imperativi. V. €. solo accentu differunt : 

momout, 3 smgul. a. 1 opt. faciat. 

morjoos, a. 1 act. mfinit. facere. 

moinsas, 2 singul. a. 1 med. imperat. fucito. 

Sie adv. oixos, domi, ad differentiam nomimativi plur. ofxei, @des : 
item tertiw singularis a. 2 act, opt. edger, non sipa, ab edgicxm, 
mvemlo, 

28, Particule, a, ev, bus, bt, yo, deri, avril, o7d etc. composite 
cum nominibus oxytonis, accentum retrahunt: ut mioris, fidelis : 
amsotos, infidelis. 1 Cor. vi. 6.: taxrds, ordinatus: draxros, inor- 
dinatus. 1! ‘Thess. v. 14.: vores, sub intelligentiam cadens : 
évoveyros, difficilis intellectu. 1 Pet. ii. 16.: buyg7, anima : diuros, 
animo duplex. Jac. iv. 8.2 dpdreyvos, qui est ejusdem artificil. 
Act. xvin. 3.: pial see, Antichristus: vavdgos, ov, §, que vire 
subjecta est, Kom. vil. 2. 

29. Item adjecteoa ex duobus adjectiwis composiia sunt moomagn 
okvrove: ut TOPOS, § apiens : ; dradccopas, saplentice studiosus : xoA0G, 
mundus : ¢sAoxados, munditiei studiosus. At legimus Act. vii. 14, 
{Bbopyxovranivrs : ubi aecentus manet in penultima, ed pwviag 
exc. 

30. Sic ex duobus substantivis composita : yavxadnpos, av, 6, navis 
dominus : dypcoxes, populi princeps. 

St. Ltem ex adjectives et substantives composita : > ut Exatovreipyog, 
PY, 6, centurio. Lue, vii. 5.: ubt rad epuvices évexe iteratur: dicitur 
enim Exaerovrapy os, pro excer veepry 06: Odi ywpas,. ou, 6, 7, 0 negligens : 
-€X adiy/a5, parvus : et dipa, as, 4, cura : Gidsoropyos, EX Pidos, deditus, 
et stopyy, Hs, 7, amor inatus, qualis esse solet inter consanguineos : : 
Binadroyos, q. d. dexa Aovyor, decem verba: ejraras, ov, a 4, a dea 
§mmissus, pro ésoiAarog ; ubi oz mutantur in y. 
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oewadl composita cum obgis, 0%, 6, Custos, surf dzuTOvE > ut 
osxaupas, ou, 6, 4, domus custos: muAwpOs vel MUAUPDS, ov, 0, 7%, porte 
custos, janitor, trix. Modem modo se habent composita cum adjective 
ayary as, h. e. alliciendi vi praeditus ; ut Quyaywyos, flexanimus : Sypa- 
yuryosy 0d, 6, qui plebem, quae est bellua multorum capitum, scit flec- 
tere, quo vult: madaywryic, pedagogus etc. : i/em cum nomine & EP Y0%s 
00, TO, opus: ubi oz contrahunturin ov : ea i pro dyalozpyos, 
beueficus: dyusoupyas, pro cyprospyec, opifex publicus : Gouparoupy/as, 
pro bannerospryds, qui miracula edit: Agisoupyds, pro Arloepys, pub- 
Jicus Magister: cus yepyos, ov, 6, collega. 2 Uor. vn. 23.: imoupryes, 
pro. inczpyoc, adjutor ete. Lxcipe duo: xaxodpy05, PTO xaxds PSs 
scelestus, et.2 ZAVOUPYOS, pro TavToUpyos by quod coutiactum pro WovTO- 
epyos, extrita litera rad, astutus. 

33. Secus se habent cum prapositionibus rapa et real composita : 
‘ut amapzoyos, preter opus, ad rem non pertinens : meplzoryos, CU 
riosus etc. Sic 

Regulam sequuntur composita Lie eyu in Rava vel gt ut 
paBdodrxos, ou, 0, qui fasces gestat, hictor, q. d. 6 2a pa Booy : 3 yvloyos, 
ov, 6, auriga, q. d. 6 eywy Ty yviay, qui habenas capessit. 

34. Nominativi accentus munet in obliquis, nisi regula generalis 
impediat : utor: ripe, sterilis, q. d. oTs202, firma. Luc. 1.5, 7.: Genit. 
oreipas: Dat. orsipx : Accusat. orzizav: Vocat. orzipa. ra a et 
Datvus non retinent circumflexum ob ulti:sam natura Jongam : 
mpodyrys, propheta:, Genit. rpogyrav. . Luc, iv. 24.:, Nom. pl. 
TGOPHT att. Luc. x. 24.2 ex regula. vide Num. xix. 27.: cixoy, OY, 
To, ficus, fructus : in Genit. Fos: ob nam longam : puris, 
fritoss ruga : Ogu5, opviblos, avis: mapobis, apoyioas, patina Matth. 
XXII. 25.2 mzAsxus, securis, afivy: in raed mshzxems : o¢paryis, 
sigillum, in Genit. oF pay ito, ob penultimam natura longam : 
wsyioray, dvoc: plur. weyiotaves, proceres: Dat.plur. PiyloTaor. Mare. 
vi. 21. Accentus hic semper in eodem manet loco, etst non idem. 

a beonorns, herus, in Vocat. 8fcmorz, non bsomare 5 prout 
dicimus PmIgTATNS, in Vocat. emorara. Luc. v. 5. Sic pia, una, in 
Genit. wits. Dat. pd : outewia, nulla : oubemins, ovdemie. SIC Avy, 
vir: ; Sato, Jevir, seu mariti frater : owrre, servator : ATID, pater : 
in Vocat, & aveg, & ore, db meersp, @ éxeo etc. ubi accentus retra- 
hitur. Regulare est unrnp, wire. 

36, Genitivi et Dativi cu guscungue numeri in declinationibus 
parisyllabicis ultimam circumflectunt, si in ea accentum habuerint: 
ut paigrys, discipulus: Genit. pabyrod: Dat. padnry : Dual. pa- 
bayretiv Genit. plur. paiyrdv: Dat. wobyrais: tii, pretium, honor: 
HS, Hr HW, ay, a5. Sic 6335, 000, 68H: Dual. 680iv: plur. dda, 6d0is. 

37. Excipe Genitivos singulares Atticos quarta stmplictum : ut 
*AmoAAws, in Genit. Tiaters nomen virl. 1 Cor. i. 12. Sic vews, 
templum: Genit. yew. 


38. Uliima Genitivi pluralis in prima et secunda simplicium, 
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gualiscunque etiam fueril nominativi singularis accentus, semper 
circunflectitur : wt tpamefa, mensa: Gent. plur. rpameQav: moAlrns, 
civis: Genit. plur. xoAirdv: yadoow, Imgua: Genit. plur. 
yhuoo ny. 

39. Feminina adjectica secunda simplicium orta a masculinis 
tertia simplicium, genitivum pluralem similem habent suo mas- 
culino: ut dyios, sanctus, dylov: 4 dyle, sancta, gen. plur. dyivy, 
non éyiav: sanctarum: Afolice distinctius dyiawy > ab ovTos, AUTH, 
Genit. pl. rodJrwy per omnia genera. 

40. Secus fit in adjectivis fem. gen. quorum masculina sunt 
quinte simplicium: wt més, omnis: mavric: maou, Taodv: ames, 
simul omnis, &mavros, dmacx: in genit. pl. dmacdy: Agywy, dicens, 
AZyovros, f. g. Azyouow: genit. plur. Asyouray. 

41. Quinte declinationis Genitivi et Dativi dissyllabi accentum 
sortiuntur in ultima: Nominuativi vero, Accusativi et Vocairvi 
dissyllabi in priori: wt manus, xzip, xEIpds, KEIply KEIPA, NENG : D: 
XEIpe, KEIpolv: P. yeipes, EIpwy, xepol, xElpas, xeipes, ubi obiter 
nota, xlp esse g. f. in sing. et plur. numero: in duali vero Att. q, 
g.m. TH xeipe, quia mascula virtus ex robore manuum et lacer- 
torum Inprimis apparet. 

42. Eandem accentus rationem fere imitantur eliam alia: ut 
avip, pro Genit. dvipos, dvopos: Dat. dvépi: Accus. avepa: Vocat. 
avo. PI. avOpes, civopay, dybpaos, avopas, aydoec. SIC math, maTpds, 
marpl, ut in Accus. watépa, pro matpa, differentia causa, ne vide- 
atur nomen warpe, as, 3, patria. Et wyryp, mater, wyTpos, ware, ut 
in Accus. pyrépa, ut distinguatur a nomine pytpa, as, %, matrix: 
yaorip, venter, in Accus. yaortéox, tantum, ut discriminetur a 
ydortpa, as, y, vas amplum, ventricosum. Item vv}, mulier, 
yuvanxos, yuvexl, yuveice, yover. Dual. yovaixe, yuvarxoiv: Plar. 
yuvaines, yuvainay, yuvakl, yovainac, yuvaixes. Sic buyarnp, filta, 
Suyareis, Iuyarel, biryarca, syereg: Dual. biyarpe, buryerpoiv: Plur. 
biyarpec, Guyatpiv, duyarpac, divyarpas, Ovyaroes. Elomerus ; 
Guyarépa jy filiam suam, 

43. Excipiuntur participia dy, ens, dvros, ove, dyra, av: Dual. 
dure, dvrow: Plur. dvrec, dyrwy, oto, dvras, ovres. Sic part. a. 2. act, 
§sic, qui posuit, bévroc: oras, qui stetit, cravros: yvous, qui cognovit, 
yvorros : Bods, qui dedit, dovros: duc, qui natus est, dvyroc, etc. 

44. Excipiuntur praeterea hi Genitivi plurales: aayrwy, a no- 
mine 7é:, omnis: zailwy, a mais, puer (pro quo quoque zaidwy, 
dicitur, a rzic, dialysi poetica:) item ¢wrey. Jac. 1. 17.: a no- 
mine 75 ¢a;, lumen, ut distinguatur a Genit. plural. gatay, a no- 
mine 6 gas, vir: item drwy, aurium, ab ods, auris, ut discernatur ab 
aris, od, 6, quod est nomen avis: Atxoy drwy xpatd, lupum auribus 
teneo. Prov. Sic Tpaay, Suda, anomine Teas, Trojanus, duu, ser- 
vus: ut discernantur a Genitivis Tpady, 340d, quorum nominativi 
singulares sunt parisyllabi: Tpads, ov, 6, Trojanus, dyads, ob, 6, ServUs. 
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Sic macs, pro rach, omnibus, ue videatur fluxisse a voce TAY, TAVES, 
Pan, idolum: pl. wave, maviv, mack. Sic xP» TO, xen, uroc, 70, 
700, x95, cor, ad differentiam vocis xg, xpos, %, Cataead TPs Tipos, 
Td, pro gp, xpos, Td, ver, ob solam contractionem. 

45. Exciptur etiam tis; quis? tputyparimdy, h. e. enterroga- 

fzvum, quod sic declinatur ; ; 
Sing. Tis, quis, thyos, Tis, Tha. 
Dual. Tis, Thaw. 
Plur. tives, tivwy, tio, tives. 
Joh. vi. 67. mpic tla amerzvodueta; ad quemnam abituri essemus? 
Item quoties rivos vertitur cujus et non alicujus, licet non sit in- 
terrogativum re ipsa, sed tantum potestate; ut Joh. xix. 24. 
Aaxouey meph avrob, tivos ora, sortiamur de illa, cujus futura sit. 
Joh. 11. 25. ri qy, quinam esset, Joh. iv. 10. xab Tis eorsy, et quis- 
nam sit. Joh. vi. 64. tives ciciv, quinam essent. Luc. ix. 15. tis 
th Brempayparsucaro, quis quid negotiando confecisset.. Joh. xi. 49. 
Th cimw xal Th ABATO, quid dicam: et quid Joquar. 
At tig, aliquis, adpiotoy, s. tndefinitum sic declinatur: 
ing. They Tivos, Tih, Tive. 
Dual. tiv, tsvoiv. 
Plur. TWEE, THY, TICT, tives. 

40. Sic TP, egnis, im nominativo plurali wupa, ignes, incendia, 
pro pa, idque neglecto discrimine. In caussa est litera pa, ad 
quam accentus festinat. Homer. Il. §, 509, 557, etc. At mupa, 
as, 7, lonice ¥ Tuph, pyra, rogus ard ll. f, 164. 

47. Dicitur eliam Azwy, xparov, Sadwv, que contracta sunt ex 
Aadwv, xpadrov, Saldwy, anominativis Ares, aos, 6 lapis: xedac, 
aTOC, TO, caput : Sais, aides, 7, fax, a daiw, uro: quamvis non ne- 
gem, Ads, Aads, 4, lapis : bac, daddc, 4, fax: xpas, xpares, 70, caput, 
flecti etiam instar ‘superioris paradigmatis, xelp, netpes. 

48. Sic vos, vots, in Genit. ydou, voi : Dat. vow, yo pro quibus 
tamen usitatiora sunt rod vods, TH voi; ubi vos in Genit. et Dativo 
degenerat in familiam nominum quintae simplicium. 

49. Vocativus tn es proprixs, in ns prime contractorum, est po- 
mupokurovos : : ut Saoddvys, @ Mwobevec, vide supra num. 23. Cetera 
in y¢ retinent accentum nominativi, ut eugeBiis, & siceBéc. 

50. Substantiva prime conéractorum mn 0s nungaam accentumt 
habent ¢ in jine: ut FEROS, £05, 70, finis : otpivos, Eas, 76, luxus: ory- 
bos, gos, 7, pectus : : poxos, 606, TO, panniculus : : TEIK OS, £05, 73, mu- 
KUS : Ox£U0S, E05, a vas. Sic polysyllaba ZAeoc, EAcEOC, 7, miserl- 
cordia: oveidoc, dyetdeos, probrum : > medayos, me Aaye0s, 7, profundi- 
tas maris: pay des payeleos, 70, magnitude. Eph. i. 19. 

G1: Omnia nomina ii evs sunt oUrove > ut Baosrsis, gos, vel 
Attice ews, rex: Qonrxeds, é 0S, religiosus : izpeds, gos, 4, s: soiees ibe 

52. Nomina deminutiva in sov accentum primitivorum sequun- 
tur; ut gasdiov, ov, To, puellulus, oritur a Genit. mxid05: witiov, ov, 
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rd, auricula, ab ods, tds, pro ovric, auris: Woods, ob, 6, unde. 
est Papier, ov, 7d, offula. Joh. xiv. 26: non dicimus Pdsov, quia 
derivatur a wuts, quod est d£irovov: sic orpoubic, od, 6, passer: 
unde est crgoviiov, ov, t3, passerculus: xypis, ov, 6, cera, xypioy, 
ov, 70, favus, cellula cerea, in qua apes mellificant, Lue. xxiv. 42: 
p-Opioy, ov, 79, particula, a pdgos, ov, 6, portio : xzpas, eros, Td, COF- 
nu, HeQHT 104, non HEgaTioy, Ov, Td, siliqua. Lue. xv. 16. xtjpe, 
TOS, TO, POSSESSIO, xTNUATIOY, NON xTyLaTiov, possessiuncula, a Ge- 
nit. xtyuaros: cidvAAsov, ov, 70, tenue carmen: item oda; ab edocs, 
€05, 70, Species. At uy&roiov, ov, 7d, filiola. Marc. vil. 25: a no- 
mine éuyérno, m Genit. buyerpds, accentum nominativi sequitur: a 
Borpus, vos, 6, uva, Borpidior, fit pro Boreviov, edpaving evexa inter- 
posito déAra, uvida. Es. xviil. 5. ; 

53. Discrepant pauca; ut oxowioy, ov, +o, funiculus. Act. vi. 
27,32; acyoivoc, ov, 6, fumis: BiBAtov, ov, 73, a BiBAos, ov, 7, 
liber : yweiov, ov, 74, ager, pro yap. Act. i. 18. a nomine xédpoc, 
ov, 6, locus: rexviov, Gal. iv. 19. a réxvov, ov, 7d, proles: vyclov, ov, 
70, parva insula. Act. xxvii. 16. a vijoos, ov, 4, insula: xpavov, ov, 
7d, caput, xpaviov, ov, To, calvaria: wédov, ov, 75, solum, zediov, ov, 
75, Campus: dopricy, ov, To, OnUS, a Pdpros, ov, 6. Sed obiter hic 
moneo, non omnia nomina in sov esse deminutiva. V.. dapcvov, 
ov, 76, non est deminutivum, a deiuovac, 6, ut videri posset, sed est 
ab adjectivo Gaimovos, 6, 4, et subintelligitur zvzip2. 

54. Deminutiva in dotoy sunt mpomapokirove : ut roidcciov, puel- 
lulus : 6i6azeror, libellulus. . 

55. Deminutica in icxos, iros, wv, sunt penacuta: ut veavioxos, 
ov, 6, adolescentulus : mai@icxy, ys, 4, ancillula: avOpwrtoxc, ov, 6, 
homunculus : aoreglexss, ou, 6, stellula, ab aorye, egos, 6, stella: 
vauTinos, parvus nauta: wweiny, ineptulus. 

50. Adjectiva in ss, soca, ev, sunt in masc. et neulr. gen. mhQ- 
okurova: ut yaoiets, eco, cv, gratiosus, a, uM: CxideC, eon, ev, 
umbrosus, 2, um. . 

57. Adjectiva in ais, copiam notant, more adjectivorum Lati- 
norum im osus, et sunt mapokitova: ut Aiddkoyc, gos, 6, 4, lapidosus : 
Oenvadns, coc, 6, 7, Inctuosus, a: meToueyS, €0g, 6, 4, petrosus. 

58. Adjectiva in pis, a, dv, sunt édrove; ut aloypis, a, dv, 
turpis: oxAngds, a, ov, durus: ovnpoc, a, ov, malignus, a, um. Sic 
alia adjectiva in og, ut xaAdc, mundus: codds, Sapiens : xaxds, ma- 
lus. At ¢idoc, amicus, mpdos, mitis, fovxyoc, quietus, PEA LOS, 
utilis etc. non habent accentum in ultima. 

59. Adjectiva in ainc non solent éftverbas: ut Apycine, ala, cov, 
autiquus : Spaioc, alc, aiov, stabilis : tkamiveioe, ale, cov, repenti- 
nus: Blaioc, uiz, aiov, violentus: dixaioc, akc, aiov, justus, a, um: 
BzBaios, ale, aiov, firmus. Sic czovdaioc, ala, aiov, studiosus, a, 
uM: aveyxaios, ala, aiov, Necessarius, a, um. 
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GO. Exrcipiuntur perpauca: ree hanis, &, ov, antiquus, a, um; 
xpuTaudc, &, ov, robustus : ¥ epasoc, a, ov, Senex. 

61. Gentilia fere omnia ad unum accentum sortiuntur an ner 
tima: ut ’Abyvxios, ala, ciov, Atheniensis : ‘Papaios, ala, aiov, Ro- 
manensis, vel Romanus, a, um. 

62. Sic se etiam habent in os purum, qua formant Semininum + iit 
a; ut vE0s, o, ov, MOVUS : TEAEIOS, ela, Eloy, perfectus, a, uM: alavos, 
peiwvice (Hebr. ix. 12.) aimviov, wternus, a, UM: oraYOS, a, OV, rarus; 
a, UM: ovpayios, ao, ov, calestis, e e. Item éwiysios, terrestris: "Ayia< 
Azos, Achilleus : "Apiororehs ios, Aristoteleus. 

63. AE dyda0s, GH, 00y, octavus, a, um, et ohomabli, h. e. que per 
omnes casus patiuntur xpaow, ut amrdos, ods, On, 7, Gov, ov, sIM= 
plex: item adjectiva a nominibus metallorum orta, ut a xgueis, 
aurum, est ypioeos, et contracte ypuoois, aureus: a cldnpos, ou, 6 
ferrum, est cidngzos, contracte cinpous, ferreus, in f. ¢ osingea, 
contracte cidyga. Act. xii. 10. Apoc. i. 27: idque Dorice: a 
yarns, 00; 6, wes, est MeANEDE, contracte xaarnous, zeneus : ab apyu- 
P05, OU, 6, argentum, est egy g205, contracte apyupsuc, argenteus = 
Alvzos, ous, én, Ai cov, oy, lineus, a, um. Sic rophvupeos, ods, purpu- 
reus, mooguge én, Hy mop pupeoy, contracte moppupouy. Joh. xix. 5. 
Obiter hic observetur, quod differre videantur youces, ot, 6, et xem 
cioy, 7, quorum illud aurum, hoc aureum indicat numum. Sic 
agyvQ0¢, ov, 0, argentum, et apy Iou0vs ov, Td, pecunia. 

64. Nomina substantiva in ciov (ocum notare solent, et circum 
Hlectunt j penullimam: ut Avxzioy, ov, To, Lyceum: yuvosnsiov, elo, 
7, gyneceum : maydoyeiov, eiov, TO, diversorium. Luc. x. 34: 7 
peloy, efov, 73, conclave. Mare. 1. 0: pouceloy, ciov, museum. 

65. létem nomina in wy, dvos, locum notant: ut wydoyv, dvoc, 6 
sponsi conclave. Marc. il. 19: d&mumearay, dvs, 6, vinea : vivay, divas, 6 
cella vinaria: éAasmy, dvos, 6, olivetum. Act. 1.12: xoirwy, dvoc, 5 
eubiculum. , Act. xii. 20: svAay, dvos, 6, vestibulum. 

66. Adjectiva im ns non contracta sunt aurovee : > ut aarnbiics £ £06, 6 
4, Verus, a. inn. g. To &Anf2s, verum: bevdiis, os, 6, iy falsus, a 
etc. Ltem composiia in 75: ut sdoeBijs, gos, 6, 4, plus, a: vouvexijs, EC, 
8, Hy cordatus : : evden =H, E06, 6, #, Indigus, a: aders, metu vacuus, q. d. 

ayvsudeovs : edguis, £06, 6, 7, bone ividdolis' : byxparne, e095, 6 ‘hs Cite 
nens : cvyyevys, £05, 6, }, cognatus, a: edyevys, dos, 6, 4, nobilis, ge- 
nerosus. 

67. Excine composita cum jbos, cog, 78, Mos: ut ahOnc, eos, 6, fy 
insuetus, a: xecxonins, £06, +d, pravis moribus imbutus: hine n. g. 
xaLxdy0%5, £05, TO, prava et inveterata consuetudo. Siem cum aoxéw: 
ut adrépxns, £05, 6, 9, sufficiens : modaonns, coc, 6, 7, pedibus pra- 
stans. Sic Osrxandys, cos, 6, ty amans veritatis etc. 

68. Composita cum nomine Er0¢, e0¢, TO, annus, acuunt ultimam : : 
Attice cero accentus retrahitur in penultimam, ut evaeric, £06, by 
#, Novennis, qui vel que est novem annorum, Attice syaérns, ov, 
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6, femiminum, évsaéris, Foc, 7, que est novem annorum. Sic Geryz, 
£05, 0, 1%, biennis, bimulus, a- Matth. 1. 16. a6 Oserodc, a bis 
mulo: teietis, triennis: érraerys, septennis etc. | 

69. Adjectiva an ve sunt oUrover, quorum femininum desinit in 
cia, neutrum in v: ut ydvs, cia, 4, suavis; in Genit. ¥dé05, Adelas, 
yréoc, etc. Eundem sortiuntur accentum Babe, profundus ; Bpadds, 
tardus, bardus : Bapis, g gravis: -yAuxus, dulcis: edéds, rectus: ma 
25, CTASSUS > TAXUS, celer : vinds, velox. Sed ab hisce degenerat 
Fuses, dimidius, in g, f. yuioeia, In n. g. Husious Avyds, canorus, 
Aiyeia. 

70. Nullus comparativus et superlativus est 6Fdrovos: ut BeAtioy, 
melior, HPATIOTOS, pr zegtantissimus, Uibioros, altissimus. 

71. Adjectiva in os orta a substantivis, non sunt aurovee : ut 
Twr plas, ov, 6, salutaris. ‘Tit. 1. a ocwrne, salvator : aioe, 
ov, 6, 7, eternus, a; ab alwy, ah 6, wvum: xpyoHL05,: ov, 6, ¥, 
utilis, a xeyors, ews, 3, usus. Sic habent se quoque adjectiva ple- 
raque Mn og composita : ut Gsdrvevoros 2 Tim. mi. 16. Pleraque 
dico, quia legimus dey anruros, Il. ¢. 436. Od. y, 388. 

72. Substantiva an ia, ab adjectivis in os, habent a longum, et 
proinde sunt penacuta: ut PiAlot, ac, 1; amicitia, a pirss, amicus ; 
codia, as f, sapientia, a copes, sapiens: xaxiz, as, ¥%, malitia, a 
XOXO, malus. Jn plur. num. etiam manent penacuta : 2 ut buoia, as 
1) buoias, ay, ai, NON Qvosces : emayyeric, pees: Mf, PreyyeAias, wy, Oh, 
promissiones. 

73... At que ‘a substantivis oriuntur, non sunt penacuta, ut 
OTLATIA, aS, T, militia, a oroures, ov, 6, exercitus : Touarrc, as, %y 
foramen, a TQvu0, uros, t0. Luc. xviii. 25. ev panice, & aS, %, pruna- 
Tum congeries, a nonune subst. avipak, axoc, 0, Carbo : Aahi2h, aS, iy 
loquela, a AdAoe, loquaculus : : uaAid, as, 4, nidus, a xadAdoy, ov, TO, 
lignum : warps, 4s, %, familia, a rarip, pater : TOOK Ia, HS, y, rote 
vestigium, a tpoyds, ov, 6, rota: mouibie, as, 4, ludus puerorum, a 
maic, puer. Multia tamen sunt avhroyc, euphonia id requirente : ut 
hibarnanta, doctrina, a Oidacxadros, 6, magister, doctor : : Mompla, os, 
7, sordes, a xO™p0S, ou, n, stercus : ayyenia, as, % is res, que nuotia- 
tur, ab a avyye Aos, ov, 6, nuntius : AsiToup via, as, 4, ministerium pub- 
licum, a Aeitoupyos, ov, 6, publicus minister. 

74. kodem modo se habent substantiva in Orns, orta ab adjectiv4, as 
mos: ut alex porns, NTOS, Ny turpitudo, ab clovpoc, a, dv, turpis: 
adporis, ros, 7, plenitudo, ab ddpas, a, ov, plenus: Cyiotys, yros, Hy 
pugna, a eyes, hostilis, quod est a Baio, uro. 

Item desinentia in Orns 5 3 ut TEATS, yTos, 7, mansuetudo. 1 Pet. 
Wl, 15: d&drys, yros, 4, acumen. At Boxduris, Hros, 4 tarditas, a 
Bpadtc, tardus. 2 Pet. n.Q: rayutis, iros, 4, celeritas, a rayds, 
celer. 

75. Substantiva feminina masculinorum suorum accentum tmt- 
tanlur: caterts tamen paribus. Vt Aw, leo, Aéaive: hic manet 
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accentus in aWaw. Sic dérwe, dator, dareipa: textwv, faber, réx- 
Tove: yelrwy, vicinus, yelrave. Sic roaityesy ov, 6, ClVIS Mas, oAI- 
715, 1005, 4, Clvis femima: oixérns, ov, 6, famulus, domesticus, oixé- 
ris, 1005, 4, famula: 8odA05, ov, 6, servus, GovAy, ys, 7, Serva: moogTA- 
Ts, ov, 6, patronus, TOOT TATIS, i005, , patrona : Eraigos, ov, 0, socius, 
éralon, ag, 4, socia. At Jud. xv. 2. cuvéraipos, ov, 6, sodalis, et 
Jud. xi. 37. cuveraighs, (05, 9, sodalis, femina. 

76.. Ceterts paribus h. e. ita tamen, ut celerarum quoque regu- 
larum hubeatur ratio. V.c. decrérns, ov, 6, herus, Séomoiwa, as, 
hera: dgrommans, ov, 6, panum venditor, aprérwAss, ews, }, panum 
venditrix, non agrommass : mapaxoirys, ov, 6, maritus, mapdxoitss, sos, 
4, uxor. 

77. Substantiva in ov tertie simplicium non sunt drove : ut 
dévopov, ov, rd, arbor: EvAcy, ov, 70, lignum: deinvov, ov, TO, Coena. 

xcipe oy, od, Ts, ovum, ut distinguatur ab ayoy, ov, To, superior 
pars domus, 

78. Substantiva in ela ab adjectivis in ng habent « breve, et pro- 
inde sunt mpomagogdrova: ut &Andeia, lac, 4, veritas, ab aAndijs, cos, 6, 
7, verus. Nomina urbium in sie eandem imitantur flexionem et 
accentum : ut Kasper, eias, 4, Caesarea: Avridyesa, elas, ij, An- 
tiochia: Diradéageix, as, j, Philadelphia : Sapeeeia, elas, 4, Sa- 
maria. Sic Bacidrsia, as, 4, regina, a Bacirsds. 

79. Substantiva in esa, orta a verbis in bw, habent a longum 
adeoque sunt nupokirova: ut Bucsrsia, as, f, regnum, a Bausircin, 
regno, vel sum rex: in pl. num. Baosrsias, dv, al, regna: Covdsia, 
as, 1, Servitus, a dovAsie, Servio: mpodyrela, as, 4, prophetia, a mpo- 
$yrsdw, propheto: in pl. num. zpodyreias, ai, prophetie. 

80. Sudbstantiva in oa, orta ab adjectivis in os, habent « breve : 
ut ab evvooc, benevolus, est ebvos, as, 4, benevolentia. 

_ 81. Substantiva in dvy sunt penacuta: ut Sixasootyn, ys, 4, JUus- 
titla: cwpocdvn, temperantia : aoxnuoctn, ns, ty gestuum, turpi- 
tudo, a cyiuc, tos, 70. Rom. i. 27. | 

82. Diphthongi ev et ov finales in nominibus et udverbiis cir- 
cumflectuntur: ut @ Bacidrcd, 0 rex: wayreyov, ubique. At ido, 
ecce, ad differentiam a. 1 med. imper. i800. 

83. Substantiva in pa et pay, orta a prima persona prateriti 
passivi, nunguam sunt éfdrova: ut xpine, ros, res indicata, a xéx- 
Chaar; Pywc, ros, 7d, verbum, ab Zsyuas. Altice elonuos, abjecto aug- 
mento et mutato a ina: Aiwa, tos, 7d, reliquie Rom. xi. 5.; 
a. 1 pret. pass. AcAcimmas, relictus fui, verbi Asizw, linquo, ab- 
jecto Az et mutato a in &: yvdyev, ovos, 6, gnomon, stilus horas 
indicans, ab Zyvwopc, ubi ciywa abjicilur eddavias evexa. 

84.. dt verbalia in 0s a prima persona pret. pass. sunt omnia 
dfdrova : ut Warwac, od, 6, psalmus ab Abadwas, verbi Pararw: éemi- 
oiriow.0s, od, 6, cibaria.. Luc. ix. 12: Umoyeamj.ds, ov, 5, exemplum. 
Quadam eiguviac %vexx 9 interponunt: ut xAaviudc, od, 4, fetus, 
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pro Kha p0$, a xAaio, In fut. xAaiow: BIC Babuos, od, 6, gradus s . 
xivnb.ds, 0, 6, Motus. 

85. Sic quoque nomena verbalia in pn se habent : ut ypaypset, 
is, 4, linea: ory, js, 4, punctum. At yvouy, ys, 7, sententia, 
decretum. 

86. Substantiva in ss et sa, orta a secunda persona prat. passivt, 
nunquam sunt d€brova : ut xpicss, ews, 4, actus judicandi : HAITI, 
as, hy discubitus. Luc. ix. 14: 6$vcie, as, 4, sacrificium: yvaors, 
ews, jy Notitia: ayvwoia, xc, , gnorantia: Bboxsuacia, as, 4, proba- 
tio. . 
87. Nomina verbalia in tog, orta a tertia sing. pret. passive, 
passive capiuntur, et semper sunt dfdrova: ut dgurdc, visibilis,. ab 
ebpara : : moimtos, factus, a menoinras: bidanros, doctus. Joh. vi. 45 ; 
a ebidaxras; evAoyntds, benedictus, ab edAdyyrat, vel Attice ans 
yrs. Excipe 1. composita pleruque ; ut amoBrnros, rejectaneus, 

1 Tim. iv. 4: a&xddextos, acceptus, 1 Tim. il. 5: edzpéodexros, idem, 
rhea MVM: MAPUKANTOS, ov, 6, advocatus: 2. nwomina propria 
vlrorum, edque differentia causd: Vv. g. Tinos, honoratus ; at 
quum tribuitur viro, scribitur Tiros Galat. 1.3. Sie gpacrds, di- 
lectus, at quum viro tribuitur, accentus retrahitur, "Epaotos Rom. 
xvi. 23. 

83. Item omnia adjectiva iN 1x0¢y hinc orta, active capiuatur, 
et sunt dfdrove: ut mosmrixds, factivus, a momyr ds : didaxtixos, aptus 
ad docendum, a Oiaxros. LHunc accentum imitantur etiam alia in 
1x05: ut pourixes, canendi peritus : ; Ypupmarinos, scribendi gnarus : 
PUnLOVIKOS, memor : Aziroupyixas, ministratorius. Hebr. 1. 14. 

89. Verbalia in ryg sunt ae braver : ut avanrys, 0, 6, tibicen : 
xpiThs, 00, 6, judex : pabyrys, od, 6, discipulus: piyyris, od, 6, imi- 
tator. 

Verbalia in rus, a verbis in pa sunt penacuta ; ut Qérns, ov, 4, 
positor : vowabernc, ov, 4, legislator : mPOPHTNS, ou, 0, propheta : 
Yuaorns, ov, 6, Cognitor: avayyaorys, ov, 6, lector: xapdoyvaorns, 
ov, 0, cordium scrutator. 

Diphthongus in edorns retinet accentum in penultima. 

90. Verbala in TP, ad unum h. e. nullo erceplo, sunt Oirove : : 
at MAOUKTIP, pos, 4, character. Hebr. i. 3: oTaTnp, 700s, 6, stater, 
genus numismatis. Matth. xvii. 27. 

91. Verbaha in Tap sunt penacuta; ut xTiTwp, opos, 6, pos- 
sessor: pyTwp, 0pos, 0, rhetor. 

92. Verbalia in riprov et pov munguam habent accent um in ul- 
tima: ut Buoiacrigsoy, ov, To, altare: purrnpioy, ou, TO, mysterium : 3 
oixyT ploy, ov, TO, hab: taculum. 2 Core n..5: Cx pOcETpIOYs ou, Td, 
auditorium : TOT HQIVs ou, TO, poculum. 1 1 Cor. x. 16: XATORT OY, 
ov, To, speculum ; xpNTNpLOY, ov, 70, tribunal : diaxtpoy, ou, 7d, 
merces, que datur docenti: AvT poy, ov, To, pecunia, quam damus 
pro redimendo captivo. Sic avridurpoy, ov, 76, idem: cworpov, ov, To, 
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quod damus ei, qui nos servavit : AOMOT POY, ov, TO, quod camus ei, 
qui nostra bajulavit : audiBrnorpov, ov, To, verriculum, rete, quod 
utrimque Jacitur. At Aoutpoy, 00, To, lacaer um, differentiz causa : 
AoUTpOV, OU, 7) enim siguificat aquam sordidam, qua quis se lavit. 
Aliquando oiypce additur : : ut in &ugiBayorpoy : aliquando tollitur : 
ut in verbali yvaun ab eyvwoua1, de quo supra num. 83. quarum 
subtilitatum Grammaticarum optimus magister est usus, prout 
Poeta scripsit : 
Solus et artifices qui facit, usus erit. 

03. Substantiva verbalia in os, a praterito medio orta, accen- 
tum non habent in fine: ut Adyos, ou, 6, sermo, a dedoya : Somos, ov, 
8, domus, g. f. a d2done : TO MOS, ov, 6, sectio, a TéToua, secul, verbi 
TEELveD, SECO: ayyédos, ov, 6, angelus, a pret. med. Heyyshe At 
oxomos, ov, 6, meta, ad quam collimamus, ab éoxoma, verbi oxéz- 
Topects, dispicio. Raro sunt declin. 2 contractorum ; a W005, £06, 
7, frigus, ab eux, verbi Pix, refrigero. 

04. rc ipiuntur, que differunt : ut Tedyv0s, ov, 6, cursus. Joh. 
11. 6: tpoxds, ob, 6, rota, a TETpoX et, pro quo usitatum est S20poue 5 
unde etiam Bedwas, ov, 6, cursus : mpadgonos, ov, 6, anteambulo, pre- 
cursor : Tpdfos, ov, 6, qui alitur, rpoPdc, 0, 6, 4, altor, nutrix : téuwos, 
ov, 6, sectlo, pars, at Towos, 7, dv, penetrans. Hebr.i iv. 12. Nota: 
accentus est in Sine corum verbalium, que active capiuntur. 

Q5. Adjectiva contra sunt d0rove : ut Aomds, 4, bv, relquus, a 
pret. med. AéAoira. 

~O6. Verbalia in y et a, a praterito medio orta, sunt a drove: : ut 
TOMY, HS; Ny sectio : > OTOAH, 7S ny vestis : bury, NS, jj, actus, a tinrw, 
pret. med. eppuree : TPUPH, HS, 7 delicie, a pret. med. tétpude, 
verbi Jeymrw, frango: 0%, pro aovdh, 7 7s, 7, cantus, a pret. med. 
yordsa, quod est ab delbo ; orovey, is, 7, foedus, ai eo moveee, verbi 
omevden, libo: omopd, ac, 9, satio, a prat. med. éomopa, sevi: Suapogd, 
as, 7, ditferentia, a Beebe pen, tanquam a pret. med. ae quod 
non est usitatum: 4oed, a, }, corruptio. 1 Cor. xv. 42; a pret. 
med. epboga, verbi Gbeipe. At PraBn, ys, 4, damnum, a sie: : 
xan, NS, 4, presepe, axantw, edo. 

97. Idem sepe observatur in verbalibus ortis ab aliis tempor- 
bus, uta praterito activo etc. ut a iis, 4, doctrina, a Bedidaxa, 
docu, verbi diWaorxw : Topan i, 7S, 1, perturbatio, a THQRo Tw : : adn, 
3s, 7, nexus, ab 74a, verbi arr, apto, necto. At cxadn, ns, 4, 
scapha, differentie caussa: nam oxx$}, js, 4, est effossio. Sic 
bebe, nS, 4, Opinio, glor la, ab a. 1 goa, putavi, verbi Boxtw, & a: Orn, 
15,4, aba. | edn : yévos, a yevn, pro quo usitatum ylvomas, vel yiy- 
vouwat, poelice yebvopuces : YEW05, 205, TO, nemus, a vEjeon. 

98. Preterita et aorista tempora dissyllaba priort longa ser- 
vant aceentum eundem am composttis : : ut emroy, dixi, mpOEimoy, pra- 
dixi: inet, misi, oUvH He, intellexi : iP, nexul, nocb inc ct, attigi: iy- 
pour, ab ixvotpas, pervenio, édiryweu. Sic in pres. iofinit. Fasivilae, 
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Jacere, emixeiobas, incumbere : Geivat, ponere, moorGeives, apponere : 
TepieXw, comprehendo, a. 2 mepsécyov: erayw, a. 1 éxito; etiam 
discriminis caussa, ne confundatur cum é2ayFa, a verbo wiry voles 
At oi8a, novi, cuyoid«, conscius sum. 

99. Neutra participia sedem retinent accentus masculini: ut 
ayidtov, non dylatoy, ab ayiatuv: mie xatavadricxoy ignis consu- 
mens. Hebr. xii. 29. niu Baroy aruratoy, cymbalum tinniens. 
1 Cor. xiii. 1: +d eaiBarroy 12005, partem mihi competence 
Luc. xv. 12: Aarpetov, a masculino Aarpedov. Act. XXVI. 72 Qos 
MEGLAGUALOY. ib v. 13: avaBaivov. Apoc. xi. 72 76 eveloxov. Luc. 
xi. 24. Sic rd yypaoxoy, senescens. Hebr. vii. 13: xabjxov, quod 
convenit. Act. xxli. 22: dpoev diavoryov wyrpay, mas aperiens ma- 
tricem. Luc. u. 23. 

100. Omnis imperatious accentum habet in antepenultima, si 
eam habeat: secus in penultima: ut | Tim. vi. 11. debye, fuge. 
1 Tim. iv. 16. emeye oeuvre, intentus esto tibi: éaimeve adrois, 
permane in ls. Joh. vill. 11, payers dusetave, ne pecca amplius. 
Luc. vi. 30. py crradrst, pro amaires, ne repetito. Excipiuntur 
quingue activa: int, dic, ad differentiam <ize, dixit: Age, cape, 
ne videatur A&B, pro ZAaBe: edps, NVenI, ne accipiatur pro edp:, 
invenit; i3, vide, ad acunivas id, vidit, pro ¢ide, quamvis in 
N.T. semper legamus 1%, ecce, Rom. ii. 17. ete. tanquam ad- 
verbium : ede, veni: item omnea aorista & med. amperativi: ut 
yevod, éobw, sis, esto. 

101, Participia pret. act. sunt of Urove : ut mengrynas, Oros, 6, 
qui peccavit. Gen. xliv, 22: in f. g. quagraxvia, vias, In n. ge 
bread it Or0s. 

Participia prateriti passive sunt penacuta: ut xexooerpé- 


wit Eanes : BePAnuévos, projectus. 

103. Item verbalia desinentia in os: ut Bayréos, conjiciendus. 
Mare. ii. 22: gevxréov, fugiendum. Vide supra num. 23. 

104. Sed ut multa paucis complectar, quisquis cupit in accen- 
tuum doctrina expedilus esse et certus, declinationes et conjugationes 
exacte discat. Est enim perpetua et constans singularum vocum. 
avadoyle. 

105. Adverbia accentum primitivorum sequuntur : ut bedbey, 
divinitus, a eds: obgavade Y, coelitus, ab odpavés: dypobev, rure, ab 
ey pds: eyyiley, cominus, ab é eyyis: oixobev, domo, non oixdbev, ab 
olxos: a&AAobev, nie A AAAS: masdsobev, a pueritia, a metdiov, 
puerulus. Marc. ix. 21: Gupate, foras, a Ovpa, as, 4, janua. Sic 
"Abiven, av, ai, Athene : as: est ’Adjvyde, Athenis: "Afjvyc1, Athe-. 
nis: "Aéyvagve, Athenas. 

106. Legimus tamen movrdbey, e€ marl, a movros, ov, 6, mare: 
medodev, € terra, a médoy, ov, 79, solum, terra : 2 xuxAdbey, undique. 
Apoc. iv. 8. Sed Budeus legit xdxAobev. Et veri sit simile, culpa 
eoruin, qui a manu fuerunt, menda ejusmodi irrepsisse, ut jam pu- 
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temus legendum, zayrobev, pro mavrdbev, et xdxdclev pro xuxrdbey t 
aavrodev, undique, tanquam a genit. plur. révrwy. 

107. Adverbia in ws formantur a Genitivo plurali, mutato » 
in ciypa: ut codds, sapienter,a cogs, in Genit. plur, copay: 
purdéis, diserte, a fntév: emorapévos, perite, ab emiorapevoy : pei 
Comevns, parce, a Geidomzvwy, verbi deidoucas, parco. Sic ovosmdys, 
£0¢, 6, 7}, In genit. pl. odciwdéwy, dv: unde est odciwdds, essentialiter : 
xeParcewdye, eos, 6, 7, Summarius, Genit. plur. xzdadraiwdéwy, dy : 
unde est xeGaAciwdas, summatim. Ab hac itaque regula deflec- 
tunt, qui scribunt airagxws, pro adrapuds: gsdadrriws, pro PidAary- 
Bide. 

108.. Adverbia in idéra desinentia sunt éEvrova: ut mavereati, 
cum toto exercitu: mavoixi, cum tota domo: deel, sine deo: av- 
ToAséel, lisdem verbis: atdwesl, eadem hora: zapaAnisl, universa 
turba. Luc. xxii, 18. Sic “E®paiorl, Hebraice: “EAAqvoti, 
Greece: ‘Pwycicri, Latine. Joh. xvii. 20. At ab dvri est eavti, 
coram. Luc. i. 8: et drévevrs Act. ii. 16. Nomen tamen hine 
ortum éyayrios, contrarius, retinet accentum sui Thematis. 

109. Adverbia quantitatis in dx: sunt penacuta, ut ditc&xic, 
bis: tpicdxis, ter: rerpaxic, quater: mevraxic, quinquies: éaxic, 
sexies: émraxic, septies: éAryaxis, Taro: woAAds, etlam post AZd- 
liam apocopen tod o moAAaxi, sepe; bocxis, quoties, ddpiotoy: 
moraxis, quoties? zowriparindy, 

110. Adverbia in div sunt cFtrove; ut duohuwaddy, unanimiter : 
potydov, cum stridore: dyeAnddv, gregatim: xvy0dv, more ca- 
nino. 

111. Adverbia in yy desinentia sunt ragokbrova : ut diappndny, 
diserte: cvaayBeyy, summatim: dpdyv, penitus, ab cipw, tollo. 

112. Prepositiones dissyllabe accentum in fine habent ; ut ax, 
a, ab: maga, apud, preter: évi, poetice pro év: és vero pro eveorts, 
inest ; ut wéra, pro perects, Competit ; rapa, pro rapeoti, adest. 

113. Prepositiones immediate postposité casui, quem regunt, 
accentum retrahunt in primam ; ut cipnyns méps, de pace, pro meph 
eiphyns: ava tamen et dia differentie causa retinent, ne S@ videri 
possit esse’ accusativus a ¢eds, Jupiter et avz, vocativus ab dvak, 
rex. Dico immediate; v. g. Act. xiii. 2S. todrou 6 Oed¢ and Tol 
cmépuaros, ex hujus semine Deus: ubi amd accentum retmet in 
fine, quia casus genitivus non precedit immediate. 

114, ‘Yogev, instar makkaph Hebraict, precedentem dictionem 
natura evrovov, accentu destituit ; ut aermaghevos, semper virgo; epi- 
theton beate virginis Marie. Scilicet per d¢év, gq. d. 0g’ 2, sub 
unum, due voces coalescunt in unam et proinde quoque tanquam 
una vox uno duntaxat accentu proferuntur. 

115, Syntazi s. compositione quandoque jit, ut plures dictiones 
coalescant, veluti in unam, unde quarundam nativo abjecto. ac- 
centu, unus tantum manet in precipua dictione ; ut roureots, hoc 
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eat! toxatagyac, in principio: toreAsutaiov, postremo: toxabyuds 
exy, quotidie: torgwi, mane, Quamvis etiam scribatur 70 api, 
7) xebyuéowy, et pro xabyupay, xa’ quepay etc. Sic pro roidote 
seribitur toidod:, abjecto circumflexu, pro rolacde, toaobe. 2 Pet. 
i. 17. 83, pro 8 3, quapropter. Idque fit rijs taxuvyeadias 
eyexce, 

116. Ad extremum, quum dictiones enclitice, ut vocant, nego- 
fium facessant tironibus; iste quoque enodande sunt trice, ut 
prima fronte tam de vera accentuum sede, quam de mendosis accen- 
tibus ferre possimus judicium. 

117. Dictiones vero enclitice sunt sequentes. Ex articulo rev, 
poetice rsd, pro indefinito tiv5¢, alicujus, 7d, pro tii, alicul. 

Ex nomine tis, ri, aliquis, per omnes casus. Vide supra num. 
47. 

Ex pronomine 0d, wed, mel, wol, mibi, we, me. At zyeo, Zu0d, ene, 
encliticis non sunt accensenda. Sic ood, (ted, ced) sul, coi, tabi, 
Dorice roi, o2, te, Dorice té. At od, rd, sicut et 70, non patiun- 
tur ZyxAiw. Sic od (ed, 20) sui, oj, sibi, , se, o$2, oPwi, ogo, 
3 pers. nam o¢o, 2 persone non est encliticum: in plur. num. 
ooior et oglv, seu cdl, pro cgics, ut et oPas, pro TEéas, et Ye, pro 
of. His adde poetica pronomina ply, et viv, pro = vel adrdy. 

118. Ex verbis sunt enclitica civi, sum, cis, es, éor}, est, 2opev, 
sumus, éoré, estis, cic}, sunt. Sic ¢yul, inquam, ¢yol, alt, paper, 
dicimus, gar, dicitis, gaci, Dorice ¢avri, aiunt, inquiunt: ubi se- 
cundz singulares ¢is, vel ei, es, et dys, als, per yg acutum (ut diffe- 
rat a 2 sing. a. 2 act. O75, pro 2pys, dixisti) non patiuntur éyxdAiw. 

119. Ex adverbio mas, quodammodo, 7%, adhuc, dum, 7%, ali- 
cubi, vod, uspiam, circiter, et alia id genus: quando non sunt in- 
terrogativa, sed indefinita : item zoQev, alicunde, 7048, alicubi : zor, 
aliquando. 

120. Ex conjunctionibus mult@ sunt enclitice et quandogue 
pope cuumanpwpatixa, h. e, particule expletive; ut 72, et 3, 
quidem, zp, quamvis, postpositum participio: x3, x2v, dictiun- 
cule potentiales: in prosa respondent 7a dv: fa facile, vd, nunc, 
6iv, quidem, sunt spe expletive particule. Huc pertinet 2, 
Accusativo postpositum, ubi valet ad, quod et ipsum est dictio 
enclitica. 


REGULA. 


121.1) Dictio enclitica rejicit uccentum in ultimam praeceden- 
tts cocabuli proparoxytoni, quem tamen adventitium accentum 
molliuscule esse enuntiandum, eddavie suadet. Mare. i. 30. ano- 
xolbyré wor, respondete mihi. Rom. ii. 19. wémoilas re, fidisque. 
Rom. il. 3. yariotyoav twes, mcreduli fuerunt quidem: coi, tui, 
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non reponit proprium seu nativum accentum (vide supra num. 17), 
seu acutum: idem fit in eou, mei, od, sui. Caussa est 4 eddwvia, 
ultima enim syllaba, in quam hee dictio enclitica rejicit talem ac- 
centum, prorsus aversatur circumflexum. Ubicunque enim Cir- 
cumflexus est, xpao1 notare solet, aut saltem quantitatem longam, 
quorum neutruu hic locum habet, et preterea moram requirit. 
Joh. xvil. 11. 2 1rd évdpari cov, nomine tuo. Col. iv. 18. pyyno- 
yveveré pov Tav Seousiv, memores estote vinculorum meorum. Luc. 
iv. 7. reve wou, coram me. 

122. 2) Dictio enclitica monosyllaba amittit accentum prace- 
devte' vocabul:s parorytono, dissyllaba contra retinet ; ut Joh. iv. 
16. davyncoy tov avoga cov, voca maritum tuum. ine vii. 27. mobev 
éorlv, unde sit. Joh. xv. 14. $iAos mov 2o72, amici mei estis: hic 
pou amittit accentum; éoré vero retinet in fine. Joh. xiv. 19. 
6 Xoo mos ms oux ers bewpci, mundus me non amplius cane pit Joh. 
XX1. 18. dAAos (woes oe, alius cinget te. Joh. xxi. 22. od dxorovbes 
pos, tu sequere me. Lue. xxi. 35, dyros pow jue? auc quum essem 
vobiscum. Act. il. 5. pégos 7, partem quandam. Act. xvi. 16. 
masdloxny THe, puellam quandam. Rom. vii. 9. eyo wv rwels 
vopLoy more, ego vivebam sine lege quondam. Rom. vill. 16. ors 
ao wey bayer, quod simus fil. Rom. xiv. 8. rod Kuglov eo meV, Jove 
sumus. Hebr. xii. 8. dg v0bo4 @ éori, nempe spurii estis. Jac. ili, 
5. 9 yrbooa peinpoy weAos zor, lingua parvum membrum est. 2 Pet. 
1. 13. 2g” dooy eigt 2y rodTw Te TAH VOT, quamdiu sum in hoe ta- 
bernaculo. 1 Cor. iii. 20. Gs iat paertsor, quod vani sint. Qui- 
dam hic tis, th, excipiunt ; ut Joh. 11. 24. iva rig maprupyoy, ut ali- 
quis testaretur. Conf. Gracos interpretes V. 'T. Ex. xxi. 5. 16. 
a -XXiL. 13.°2Sam. x12. : Prov. vi. 27..etc. 

8.3) Precedente vocabulo oxytono dictio enclitica quecun- 
wb adel prorsus amittit ; ut Luc. v. 21. tis éorw ouTaS ; quis 
est iste? Luc. x. 13. odal cos, ve tibi! Joh. xix. 21. Baoireds 
fipel, TEX sun). Joh. XX. 28, dv tiwwy &dyrs, sl quorum remiseritis. 
Act. x. 4. ti tori, xégie; quid est, domine? Act. xxv. 19. Syrn- 
para b€ Tiber, quaestiones vero quasdam. 1 Cor. 11. 9. O03 yep 
Eo [ey cuvepyol, Dei enim sumus administri. Rom. i. 13. va magnoy 
Tive Xe, ut frectum aliquem consequar. Rom. iv. 16 és eoTs 
TATIO TavTOY, qui est “ighesgs omnium. Luc. xii. 10. xaé Big, et 
sunt ; ori quidem post xai (vide infra) habet accentum in prima, 
sed rob ea} etc. alia est ratio. 

124. Precedente dictione &révw (supra num. 16. ) dictio enclitica 
in eam aecentum suum reponit ; ut Jac. 1. 26. ef rig bone, sl quis 
videtur. Alia tamen est ratio adverb negativi ob, odx, post 
quod ciut, Ermey, eore, eich, accentum retinent ; ut Luc. xvii. 11. 
ox eit, non sum. Rom. vi. 15, obx éopev. Joh. xv. 19. ox ote: 
scribitur etiam TOUTEOTH, tanquam yox unica, Sic post «i. 2 Cor. 
Xlll. 5. el éor3, si estis, 
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125.4) Precedente vocabulo properispomeno, | dictio -enclitica 
accentum suum reponit in ejus ultimam. Matth. xxvii. 24, adios 
elu, INNOCens sum. Rom. vill. 14. ofrol eiow viol Ocod, hi sunt 
filii Dei. 1 Cor. xii. 5. bv dee éopev, unum corpus sumus.  Luce.. 
147. 7d Ose rH cwript 2ov, deo servatori meo. Luc. 1. 38. xara 
Td pyc cov, secundum verbum tuum. Luc. v. 24. mopevou Eig Tov 
olxdy cov, abi domum tuam. 1 Cor. xil. 22. dvayxaid cios, meces- 
sarla sunt. 

126. 5) Precedente vero vocabulo perispomeno, dictio enclitica 
quecunque penitus suum amittit aceentum: ut Joh. xix. 11. ef pH 
yy oot dedouevov, nisi tibi datum esset. Joh. xxi. 14. dyamds me 5 
diligis me? Act. xiv. 15. 6oimabeis touev. Act. xx. 3. vpeis 
ore, vos estis. Rom. xi. 8. edyagicra TH Ged mou, gratias ago 
Deo meo. 


De Synencliticas. 


27.6) Quum complures dictiones enclitice concurrunt, ex se- 
i in pracedentem transferlur accentus, ultima manente nuda 
sew sine accentu ; ut Lue. 1x.. 38. 67s wovoyens eori pos. Lue. x. 
29. Ths 207) wou TANT HOY 5 Quis est_ meus proximus? Lue. xix. 9. 
ah Tivds Th exunopavrng a, si quid cuipiam per calumniam eripul, 
Rom. i. 7. reeecas pact Tives, prout quidam aiunt. Rom, xi. 4, 
Oc00 ducinovds eoTl os els 70 deyctov. Gal. iv 7. eb pon tives iow. 
Act. xviii. 10. Ssors Aads ori wos moads.. At Tit. 2. 6. eitis eotl: 
quasi elThs sit vox composita, et contra od Tivos, quasi non sit vox 
campeaita. 

128. Excipe pod, ood, os pol etc. Joh. viii. 3; peabyras pov 
tore. Rom.1. 9. waprus yee joi eotly 6 eds. Matth. iL ing 
COTEQds jou eorly, fortior me est. Phil. 1. 8. paptus yao pov eos, 
Joh. xv. 4. dmsis iro pou éoTé, VOS amici mel estis. Act. ix. 15. 
oXxX2U06 exroyis peas éotiv ovros. Matth. xvill. 8. xaddy cos éotiv. 
Joh. xix. 11, did totiro: 6 magadiWods we col. item guoties intervenit 
distinctio quantulacunque, licet. non semper sit expressa ; ut Act. 
1x. 6. AxAnbyoeral cos ti oe dz mossiv. Hic post oo est tacita quae- 
dam distinctiuncula, ob. quam Tok eX regula non habet accentun). 
Sic Act. x. 6. otros AwAnoss TO, Th oe ap MOLE. 

129. Dictiones enclitice in prepositiones precedentes raro ac- 
centum suum rejiciunt, adque propter ed ¢uviay. Luc. iv. 10, Act. 
xxl. 21. meph 00, de te. Joh. xvii..5. mongce col, apud te. Matth. 
xvill. 15. eis oé. Joh. xi. 17. daip cod, pro te. Act. xxviii. 22. 
meépaiood, ate. Luc..xi. 35. etc. xix. 44. Joh. xvi. Ql. & ool, 
in te.» Act. xvmi.,J0. Joh. i. 26. pera oo, tecum. - Act. xxvi. 
5. tie ood, per te. Matth. v.42. 476 ood, a te. Act. xxiii. 30. 
emi gov, coram te. Lnterdun regulam sequuntur. Joh, xxi. 3. 
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civ cor, tecum. Joh. xvii. 11. Luc. vil. 20. et. c. xviii. 16. mp5 
oz, ad te, Joh, vi. 65. Act. xxii. 10. mpds we, ad me. . Lue. xviii. 
Q. p05 twas, ad quosdam. Act. 1x. 43. Tape Tit, apud quendam. 
Quandoque utroque modo se habent; ut Act. xii. 11. et c. xix. 
22. éai ce: idque in fine periodi. At contra Deut. xxvill. 2. én 
a, contra te. Sic Joh. xxi. 23. ri mpds o€; Quid tua refert? Alin 
th mp0s Ge ; 

130. 7) Dictiones enclitice retinent accentum suum ob quingue 
caussas, nempe ob eipuviav, tuhaciw, diahogay, mapévierw, et diacro- 
Any, A. e. distinctionem. 

Esguvias fvexna. ACt, XXV. 7. ure Els Kaicapa wh yaproy, neque 
in Cesarem quicquam peccavi. Hic 7} retinet accentum, quem st 
rejiceret ex regula in ultimam precedentis dictionis, tam. xaxddu- 
voy, quam obscurum foret. Vide editionem N.T. ab. Henrico 
Stephano emendatissime editam a. 1576. Sic &zxe wod dicimus: 
At Rom. viil. 36. %xa cov (pro evexe ood) Oavarovpsda, tua caussa 
occidimur. 

"Eppacens evexa. Rom. xi. 18. adr 4 sige cé: hic oc retinet 
accentum ob emphasin. 1 ‘Tim. iv. 14. 0 2864 o9}, quod tibi da- 
tum est: hic co} retinet accentum ob gu¢acw. 2 Cor. xi. 16. wey 
Tis ue Oey appova elves, ne quis me putet mente captum: 2 hic 
retinet accentum ob ee pacsy. 

Arapopde vena. Eph. il. 13. of mori ovrec, pro of more ovrss : 
discriminis caussa, ne quis putet oj esse ex nominativo singulari 6 Os, 
qui. 2 Pet. lil. 9. ws Tivss ete. .» hon ws Ties, ne videretur ws posi- 
tum pro ovrws. Sic Lue. xiii. 9. 6 co, non ¢ oz, ne 6 videretur 
articulus postpositivus g. n. 

131. Distinctio (y diacrory) facit, ut dictio enclitica suum reti- 
neat accentum, idque in principio distinctionis semper, in fine ra- 
rassime. Luc. iv. 6. coi dec, tibi dabo: cob hic retinet accen- 
tum in principio periodi. Luc. vii. 14. veavioxe, ook Alyn, ado- 
lescens, tibi dico: hic co} retinet accentum, nam est Opec et ob 
gudaciv. Matth. xvil. 4. col wiav. ibid. v. 27. avti 2uod xal ood, 
pro me et te: ood hic retinet accentum ob finem periodi nec non 
eudaci. Phil. i. 15. tw2¢ wv, twig 82, alii quidem, alii vero etc. 
Hic utrumque tives accentum retinet ob distinctionem ; unum 
enim est in principio periodi, alterum in principio tod Op Moros, 
Joh. xii, 3. ciut yap, sum enim: hic civ} retinet accentum in prin- 
cipio coli. Luc. x. 22. gumpocdév cov: hic cov, in fine periodi nor 
retinet accentum, sed rejicit i vocem proxime precedentem: Sic 
Joh. xiv. 11. miorederé wos, in fine periodi. 

132. Tagevéoews, évexa. Mare. v. 4. Td xopacroy (ool Azyw) 
eyeige, puella, tibi dico, surge: hic oo} retinet accentum ob #- 
baksy, et magevderwy, qu ipsa est distinctionis species. Hebr. 
vill. 5. dpa yae (¢yo1) vide enim, inquit. Alii pro parentheseos 
signis hic habent duo xou0re, sed res eodem redit. Marc. ii. 10. 
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(Agyer red maparutind) col Atyw, Zycipaty dicit ad paralytieum, tibé 
dico, surge. Conf. Luc. v. 23. Act. xxvi. 25. 

133. "Eors accentum sortitur in prima syllaba: primo in 
principio sententia, sive sit completa, sive non. Joh. v. 2. gore 
és, est vero. 1 Cor. xv. 44. tors ciipx Wuyindy xal gots capa 
nveupatixdy. 2'Tim. iv. 11. or: yep jos evypyoros, est enim mihi 
perutilis. Matth. xin. 39. 6 83 2x06, 6 omzipas adra, tori 6 die- 
Poros, hostis, qui sevit illa zizania, est diabolus. 

134. Deinde ect accentum in prima syllaba habet post voculas 
odx, ws, xual, el, AAA’, Tor 5 ut Matth. x. 24. odx Zors pabyrys dade 
toy Oiacxadrov, non est discipulus super magistrum. Joh. i. 48. 
év @ Oddo odx Eors, in quo non est dolus. Joh. xx. 30. d obx gore 
Yeypmppetver, que non sunt scripta. Sic és pro gor. Jac. i. 16. 
map a oux evi maparAayy, apud quem non est mutatio. Col. i. 6. 
ual grt, et est. Rom. x. 6. todr gots, hoc est. 2 Reg. x. 24. 
Were el errs wel” dud (r15) Tév SodAwy Kuptov, videte, an sit vobis- 
cum aliquis ex servis domini. Joh. vil. 28. 2A gor &Anbivas, & 
meprpas we, sed verax est, qui misit me. 

135. Accentus quoque multas distinguit voces; ut Luc, iv. 9. 
si el, sies. Sic differunt 4 hac, 4 qua, 4, (ab jy), pro gyui, per 
apheresin), dixit, 4, erat, 4, sit, 7, qua: item @, &: poeio, decies 
mille, wvpios, infiniti. Discrimen est inter 4, te, et hac, Rom. i. 
20: et ire, quaque: inter pdvy, sola, ov}, mansio. Joh. xiv. 17. 
0 6 xdomos od dvvatas AwBziv: hic differunt D9 et 6. Sic dAad, sed 
et, aAAuw, alia: amos, ov, 6, humerus, et duds, crudelis : 2y$pa, ini- 
mica, 2y$pa, mimicitia: eos, vadit, et cisl, sunt: xpivw, judico, et 
xpive, judicabo : oTpeBAn, ns, 7, tormentum, et oTQEBAy, H5, %, Per- 
versa: Cwoy, vivam, et faov, animal: xdd0s, gloria, et xv%0s, pro- 
brum: épaords, amatus, at” Epacros, nomen virl. Act. xix. 22. 

136. Greci virgula seu intercisione (Grec. dsacror } bmodiac- 
roa}, Eustachio xyweicuds dicitur) multa discriminant, que virgula 
respondet accentur Hebraico metheg, idque ad vitandam ambigui- 
tatem; ut 70,72, et hoc. Act. xvi.5: differt a rere tunc. Act. 
xxvii. 21. Sic é, re, und der, Act. xxiii. 1. Luc. xxii. 12: et 
ore, quando. Luc. xi. 22: item 4, 71, quod relativum. Lue. x. 
13: et dr, quod conjunctio. Matth. xvii. 28. aaddog poor 6, 7 
opelrcic. Joh. i. 5.6, ts av Adyn duiv moroare, quicquid dixerit 
vobis, facite. 

137. Sepe accentus vocabula non distinguit, quorum discrimen 
ex serie orationis et analysi Logica eruendum est. Qualia sunt, 04, 
ubi, et od, cujus: yre, eratis, et jre, sitis: pevvdre, investigatis, et 
gpeuvare, investigate. Joh. v. 39: yivdcxoves, cognoscunt, et Rom. 
vil. 1. yivoxovcr, cognoscentibus. Deut. xxviii. 57. év TH OAibe 
(dat. singul.) 7 dates (3 sing. fut. 1 act. indic.) of 6 eybeds cou: 
nsicome, persuadebo, et meicoucu, patiar. Joh. xvii. 6. ool joay, 
utrum hie oi sit dativus a od, vel nom. plur, a os. Hebrai di- 
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cunt 37 7?- Sic Rom. xii. 19. 20h 4 éxBixyoss, pro guy h exdixy- 


Ths. Hebraismus idem : K moos, ews, Potio, et 6 devs, eos, mari- 
tus: yy, tamen, et ey, nvos, Mensis. 

Sape utralibes modo tempora, que coincidere dicuntur, accipere 
licet. Verbi gratia, perinde est, utrum dicas <imw esse a. 1 vel 
2 act. sub. Joh. xii. 10. amoxreivwow, utrum sit a. 1 act. subj. vel 
pres. act. subj.: YeveAPe, utrum sit prateriti activi vel medi, ~ 

Nonnunquame distinguit significatio ; ut ornoay, stiterunt. Act. 
1.23: et Zoryoay, steterunt. Luc. xvii. 12 : quorum illud esse 
a. 1 act. hoc vero a. 2 act. ostendit significatio. Sic tedynros, ov, 
8, vindemia, fructuum collectio : rguyyric, 0d, 6, vero tempus 
vindemiw. At auyrds, 03, 6, messis tempus, sed auntos, ov, 6, 
messis. 

Sepe genus distinguit ; ut as, ads, 6, sal: ads, 4Ads, f, mare: 
Baros, ov, 7, raubus : ‘Baro, ov, 6, mensura liquidorum. Vocalts ; 
ut ydiros, ov, 6, dorsum: yore, ov, 6, notus, ventus. Consona; ut 
voJos, ov, 6, spurius. 

138. Ev accentu quogque quantitas syllabe persepe cognoscitur. 
Vc. omnia nomina in iTnS, non verbalia, habent penulliman lon- 
gam; ut moAITNS, ov, 0, ClviS: im plur. num. woAiras, tov, oly cives. 
‘Luc. ix. 14: inf. g. woAitis, sos, 4, civis femina. Sic vedy, aVOS, 6, 
juvenis; vedyis, soc, 4, Juvencula. Ergo « in veaviag 4 tage or 
est longum. Similem rem explicabo. Gen. xxvii. eyo 32 
ap Agios, ego vero vir sum levis, Hic Latine discrivtinie caussa 
dicendum levis, non lévis. Nam /evis prima longe, smooth ; levis 
vero prima brevi, light, Azios, levis vitiose vulgo scribitur ‘leots: 
Nam « in lingua Greca non mutator in z, sed in e veli longum; 
ut modAirsia, politia: povceiov, museum. Levus vere per 2 a 
Greco Aasds, idem et quod sinister. 

139. Ex origine plurimarum vocum tam orthographia, quam 
prosodia sponte “emergil, primoque intuitu dignosct potest. V. g. 
scribendum esse xivduvos, periculum, compositio ostendit. Sic 
enim dicitur q. xiveiv Cuvapevos, Movere valens, vel q. xuveiv 0d%- 
vac, clens dolores: pibupos, piger, ex pebuos, et Supas, facilis 
seu dissolutus animus. Sic dicimus avTy, pro 4 air, hee: rov- 
Tov, q. Tov adrov, oUTos q. of adrol. Sic Oyoaueos, mapa Td relives ele 
aveiv. Sic scribendum Latine cameterium, ex xosmytypiov, non 
cum vulgo cemiferium, h. e. cubile, vel dormitorium : prout 
eleganter per metaph. sepulcretum Christianorum vocatur Es. 
lvn. 6. 

140. Dialectus quandoque tam spiritum, quam accentum mutat ; 
ut Omosos, similis, Attice duoi0g: item éroiuos, Frosos, paratus : ye 
Aoss, ‘ysdoivs, ridiculus. Apoc. vi. 14. sidscoducvos, pro eikucod- 
vos, convolutus, Adolice, Moles enim fugiunt aspirationem, 
quamyis hic dissentiat editio Stephani et Plantiniana. Sic su 
riores Germani dicunt heifchen, sed in inferior: Germania eifchen, 
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omissa litera‘h. Sic Hebr. xi. 21. él 10 dxpoy ris paBdou abrod s 
pro avr od 5 qui AXolismus, seu quz pronominis relativi evaAAuphy 
in primis Grecis interpretibus, quos LXX. vocant, est admo- 
dum frequens. Sic Dores pro yew scribunt yeaha. 

141. dpostrophus quoque tenues literas mutat in aspiratas, et 
accentum aut tollit, aut revocat, aut relingut; ut Act. ix. 31. 
xab? OAys THs *Tovtalas, per totam J udzxam. Hic « in xara tolli- 
tur, et + mutatur-in 4, propter sequentem vocalem aspiratam. 
1 Cor. xv. 33. dbeipoursy On eno” GusArtees noun, corrumpunt bo- 
nos mores colloquia prava. yeijoo pro xpyotd, ubi + mutatur in 
4, et accentus non tantum revocatur in penultimam, sed etlam mu- 
tatur, nempe gravis in circumflexum, quod tamen in nonnullis ne- 
gatur, Sic 5x4 éayv, totam noctem; pro quo Lue. v. 5. 8 oAns TIS 
vuxTos, per totam noctem, ubi accentus In uv manet. wear yw, 
multa habeo: arava TH TAoUTH 206 trjxoe, omnia divitiis obtem- 
perant: def éradov, gravia passus sum, pro deve. Vides, cum vo- 
calis acuto accentu notata per amcorpodoy abjicitur, in. dictionibus 
indeclinabilibus uccentum una cum vocali abjici: im declinabilibus 
autem accentum vel relingui loco suo, vel transferri ad syllabam 
Brea centem 

. Sed hic obiter moneo, 4postrophum persepe non esse, 
ubi esse possit, idque more Ionum: ut Luc. xv. 6. émi &}, pro 
eg’ evi. Rom. 1. 2. xara anjbesey. Rom. ili. 5. xara avbgwmoy 
Agyw. Rom. xiv. 15, ode ert xara deyseay meprmareis, WON jam se~ 
cundum charitatem incedis. Rom. xvi. 25. et Gal. ii. 2. xara, pro 
nar’ omoxaarvuiy, ex revelatione. 

Hactenus de encliticarum dictionum accentibus fuse dixi. Ne 
tamen aliquis tiro tot regularum congerie absterritus, hanc de ac- 
centibus institutionem declinet, ad tres regulas sequentes ferme 
omnia de dictionibus encliticis sum contracturus. 


REGULA I. 


Dictro jenclitica qualiscunque post vocabulum mporcpoxurovey et 
mpOmeglamebpevoy reponit seu transfert accentum suum: ut Joh. xxi. 
7. 6 Kéoids éors, dominus est. Joh. xx. 1, pay. Toy Képioy you, ab- 
stulerunt dominum meum. Matth. x1. 29. mPaOs eis, mitis sum, 
Act. vil. 59. avei.c ov, spiritus meus. 


REGULA II. 


Post vocabulum ofUrovoy et TE glam eyLEvOY amittit accentum suum ; 
ut Matth. xxviii. 20. ycl tudv ciys, vobiscum sum. Act. xvi. 9. 
avip tis, vir quidam. Joh. xxi. 16. &yarés we; diligis me? 
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Post vocabulum penacutum seu mapokvrovoy dictio enclitica 
monosyllaba amittit accentum, dissyllaba vero suum retinet, ut 
Rom. xiv. 23. may 0 odx éx rictews, duapria zotl, quicquid non est 
ex fide, peccatum est. Rom. i. 11. ve ts weradd, ut quid imper- 
tiar. Hic rs amittit accentum suum post vocem penacutam. 
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No, II.—Continued from No. XXVI. p. 305. 


Auvpaces sententias maxime carmen commendare et ornare, satis 
notum est. Quis ignorat hee Longini, S. 8. zpérov pév cai kpdrioroy 
TO Tepi Tas vonoes adpeTHPoror, aut illud Quintiliani, Sententiarum 
optimam quamque a periculo peti? Quas vero dicimus audaces sen- 
tentias? nempe eas, que humane nature imbecillitatem quasi supe- 
rare videntur, que ex animo magno et nobili profectz ne capi quidem 
possunt ab abjecto et humili, que auditorem aut lectorem attollunt, 
ut sese quasi grandior fiat, que non tam nobis persuadent, quam 
potius in admirationem nos rapiunt. Optimi magistri Longini yerba 
adscribamus. Hic et in S. 1. od yap eis rev rods axpowpévous, &AN 
eis Ekoracw dyer Ta Ureppua, et in S. 7. quit: rpds peyadodpocdyny 
nyy puxny ovvdiariOy, Kal éycaradelry 7H Scavoiga zheioy Tov Neyopévov 
TO avafewpovpevov. Dicamus illud audax esse, de quo idem dicere 
possis quod Seneca Swas. i. 1. Jd demum magnificum esse in oratione, 
quod diu contempleris, neque tamen in majus attollere possis. Ejus- 
modi nobiles sententias a magnis viris pronunciatas historiarum moni- 
mentis consignatas legimus multas. Grecia in primis olim et Roma 
audivit tales complures. Quis non extollitur animo, si Mucium illum 
ad Porsennam dicere: Et facere et pati fortia Romanum est, aut 
Alexandrum Parmenioni de defendendis impedimentis  sciscitanti 
respondere audit: Me et Philippo patre dignum est contemto sar- 
cinarum damno fortiter dimicare. Vide, quam humili verbo utatur. 
Sarcinas appellat impedimenta omnemque supellectilem. Sed exscri- 
bendi essent veteres auctores, si exempla cumulare vellemus. Ma- 
neamus in Horatii carminibus. Hic vero animum nostrum ad se rapit 
nobilis illa sententia, ili. 3. de viro justo et virtute predito: Si 
fractus illibatur orbis Impavidum ferient ruine: que sublimitas! 
quz imago! Vir justus et constans non movetur furore civium, non 
minis sevi tyranni: turbet et misceat auster mare, tranquillus erit; 
tonet et fulminet coelum, idem erit: nutet denique ceelum et ruinam 
minetur, concutiatur terra, impavidus hanc ruinam intuebitur, im- 
pavidus et suus obruetur. Quid vero magnificentius dici potest? 
que sententia potest esse audacior? Imitatus est hunc locum ex re; 
centioribus Hier. Angerianus in Erotopegn. p. 217. 
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Conscia mens recti fida est custodia, dumque 
Nil obsim, mea quo membra pavore trement? 
Tota ruat celi moles, non terreor: ipsa, 
Ipsa ruant in me fulmina, ltus ero. 


Oratione vero eandem sententiam expressit Dan. Heinsius, cujus 
orationes, que maximam sententiarum nobilitatem cum summo ver- 
borum splendore conjunctam exhibent, etiam atque etiam eloquentiz 
studiosis commendamus, in orat. de Stoica Philos. p. 373. Cala- 
mitates omnes undique invadant, paupertas opprimat, opes deficiant, 
dolor machinas admoveat, terra calo misceatur, celum sibi aut in 
caput sapientis cadat, immotus animo et inconcussus, su@ volun- 
tatis conscius ac potens, divina autem fretus, vitam, quam in sum- 
ma semper egit tranquillitate Deo suo vel donabit, vel reddet. 
Nec peenitet similem lccum adscribere ex Aschylo, quo poeta ita 
delector ut nullo alio, Prometh. v. 991. pirrécfw pév aifadrotvea 
pro, Aevxorrépw S€ vupadse Kat Gpovripace XOovios kukarw mayra, 
cal rapascérw. Tvdpler yap ovdéy rordé pw’ wore x. dX. Qualia 
vero tibi videntur hee apud Achillem Tatium, i. vi. 405. Tas 
Bacavovs tapaorncor, pepérw tpoydv* idov yeipes, Tevérw’ PepéTw ao~ 
reyas’ idov varos, TuTTéTw’ KOpULcérw Tip, idod cwma, KaeTW" pEepérw 
kal otdnporv* idov dépn, opazérw. Quid potest prestantius dici? non 
inutile profecto erit, comparare inter se similia veterum loca. Quare 
nos etiam adscribemus et indicabimus loca, que in veterum atque 
ecentiorum auctorum libris observavimus. Porro idem magnus 
animus, eadem in magnis cogitationibus audacia apparet e 1. 22. ubi 
integrum vite scelerisque purum sine telis, arcu et jaculis per syrtes 
et Caucasum iturum esse dicit, et iii. 29. ubi fortune quasi bellum 
indicit, et levem hanc meretriculam vincit: Si celeres quatit Pennas 
resigno, que dedit, et mea Virtute me involvo. Parvi se ait zstimare 
munera et favorem fortune; sin, que dederit, iterum sibi velit 
eripere, se lnbenter esse omnia redditurum: retinere se tamen semper 
virtutem : hujus conscientiam sibi ‘a fortuna eripi non posse: hac se- 
se tanquam veste munire, qua involutum se fortune lusus irridere. 
Videtur fere mihi traxisse hoe involvo virtute Horatius e Greco ser- 
mone. Memini certe Aristidem T. I. p. 72. dicere: appecapévy 
monAqy aidw, et Alianum V.H. vii. 9. dicere : sjpetyero TH GwHppocurn. 
Etiam pater poetarum aliquoties : avadeiny émceyéve. Quam loquendi 
rationem etiam Latini adoptaverunt, ut Tacitus Annal. xi. 45. ani- 
mum bonis artibus induerat. Sed video, jam plura e Latinis scrip- 
toribus exempla attulisse Burmannum ad Petron. p. 25. edit. alter. 
Eodem animo, quo illa, i. 31. rejicit Horatius omnes opes et divitias, 
non orat Apollinem Sardiniz segetes, non aurum aut ebur Indicum, 
non magna rura. Libere fatetur ii. 18. Non ebur neque aureum Mea 
renidet in domo lacunar—At fides et ingeni Benigna vena est. Que 
fortasse expressit ex Bachylide p. 285. Od Body rapeore cwpar’ ovre 
Xpuos, odre roppipect ramnres, AAG Oupos edperijs, povod Te yAvKela 
x. A. Divitias etiam et splendorem iii. 1. nibil ait conferre ad dolo- 
rem animi minuendum. Se malle ea contemnere: nolle se, qua 
delectetur, vallem Sabinam relinquere, ut majores opes consequatur. 
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Tum ili. 3. ubt digna illa Romano cive sententia occurrit: dulce et 
decorum est pro patria mori, tam vere, quam sublimiter dicit: vir- 
tutem non repulsam pati, eamque non honoribus fulgere, qui a volun- 
tate plebis dependeant: dignitatem illius non contaminari posse, sed 
esse semper puram: virtutem suis ccelum aperire et immortalitatem 
donare: ubi obiter notamus, illos versus: Vetabo, gui Cereris sacrum 
Vulgarit arcane, sub iisdem Sit trabibus etc. videri mihi ductos e Cal- 
limacho, hymn. in Cerer. v. 117. Aduarep, pn) tijvos éuiv pidos, Os 
Tot arexOi)s Ein, pnd opdrorxos époi kaxoyeiroves éxApot. Adde schy- 
lum in Sept. c. Lheb. v. 605. ubi Horatianum, solvat phaselum, bene 
illustrari potest illo: “H yap évvewsBas zrotov eboeBis avip Navracoc 
Geppois kal ravupyig revi, "Ohwrev avdpoy avy Oeorriotw yéver. Denique 
quam magnifica hec : iii. 16. se divitias non curare, seque, dum illas 
contemnat, ditiorem sibi videri majoremque, quam, si quicquid Ap- 
pulus aret, suis horreis occultare dicatur: iii. 24. avaritiam esse om- 
nium malorum fontem: dimittendam esse illam pectore: amorem 
opum ejurandum, et divitias abjiciendas, nos in mare proximum Gem- 
mas, et lapides, aurum et inutile Mittamus: iii. 29. non suum esse, 
precari, si procella oriantur, ut dii navibus suis parcant: se talia 
non curare: illum tantum letum vivere et sui potentem, cui liceat 
quotidie dicere: Hunc diem bene transegi: fortuna in transacta nul- 
lum jus habet, non irrita facere potest praclara mea facta: nihil am- 
plius desidero: moliatur et machinetur fortuna, quodcunque velit : 
Vixi. iv. 9. dicit Lollium esse consulem, sed non consulem unius anni, 
verum omni tempore, quo virtutem suam exerceat: consulatum unius 
anni spatio terminari: Lollium consulem esse, quoties utili honestum 
preferat: neque enim ab honoribus virtutis dignitatem dependere : 
solum illum esse consulem, quicontemnat opes et divitias et effrenatas 
cupiditates coerceat: hunc esse consulari animo preditum. Recte 
enim sic, si quid judico, explicarunt viri docti hunc locum, a quibus 
male dissentit Dacierius. ii. 2. nobilis est descriptio viri, qui libidinem 
et cupiditates, immo qui se ipsum vincat. Hunc preponit poeta 
totius orbis terrarum victori, hujus imperium maximo regno majus 
esse dicit. Latius regnes avidum domando Spiritum, quam si Lybiam 
remotis Gadibus jungas et uterque Penus Serviat uni: virtutem, qu 
non, ut stulta plebs, sentiat, minime Phrahaten, pessimum tyrannum, 
ad beatos et felices referre, sed hoc nomine eos ornare, qui magno 
animo divitias spreverint. Quisquis ingentes oculo irretorto Spectat 
aceroos, quorum in interpretatione quoniam dissentire videmus viros 
doctos, nostram quoque dicemus sententiam. Clericus quidem in 
Arte Critica, i. 2. 11. interpretatur locum per oculos abstinentes et 
qui omnino nibil intelligant. Heumannus vero in Parergis Criticis 
cum aliis Horatium dixisse censet, quisquis ingentes aliorum opes sine 
imvidia intuetur. Insunt in his quedam, sed non insunt omnia. Ho- 
ratius pingit hominem, tanta constantia atque fortitudine animi, ut 
magnum auri argentique acervum adspiciens, ne oculos quidem de- 
torqueat. Nam ad magnum splendorem, ut solis, aut connivemus, 
aut dejicimus oculos, et ab adspectu rei, quam horremus aut timemus, 
avertimus oculos. Hic vero vir ne timet quidem, ne, si adspiciat 
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aurum, cupiditate illius accendatur: ideo magno animo illud mtuetur: 
non dejicit oculos, non detorquet, quo minus hoe splendore perstrin- 
gantur. Hac fortitudine nulla major cogitari potest. Quemad- 
modum, qui pulchram mulierculam rectis oculis adspicil atque 
amorem, blanditias et illecebras torvo vultu coutemnit, fortior est eo, 
qui non aliter ex hoc certamine superiorem se discessurum esse sentit, 
quam si aut abeat, aut certe non intueatur illam pulchritudinem: ita 
etiam ille, qui opes videns non tamen earum splendore percellitur, 
major est eo, qui ad sustinendum hune contemtum animumque fir- 
mandum eas ab oculis removeat. Hee mihi vera videtur hujus loci 
interpretatio. Ejusmodi igitur sententiz nobiles sunt, magne, et 
dignz Romano, qui se victorem totius orbis terrarum meminit, qui 
divitias a se contemni debere, non amari, sibi persuasit. Hz nobis 
sublimem et nobilem Romani poete animum depingunt. Nam ut 
bene dicit Longinus S. 9. 76 rocovrov tpos peyadodpocdyys ary npc. 
Quemadmodum enim praclarz et sublimes sententie ab animo humili, 
admiratore divitiarum, opum amatore, adulatore, ne Capi quidem 
possunt: ita neque ab ullo alio, nisi magno animo proficiscuntur. 
Recte monet, quem nunquam satis laudare possumus, Longinus, S. 
9. ds eye dei rov &dyOi phropa pj raTecvoy dpdvnua, et eodem loco: 
eis rovs padduora gpovnparias éuminre re Urepdva. Non minus elegans 
dicendi magister Quintilianus, Maxima, ait, pars eloquentice constat 
animo,—qui quo generosior celsiorque est, hoc majoribus velut organis 
commovetur. 

Ad audaces has sententias refero etiam ea loca, ubi Horatius 
plenus furore ipsam zternitatem spectat, suum nomen aureis litteris 
omnis evi annalibus impressum intuetur, suaque carmina ab omni 
posteritate, ab omnibus populis legi videt. His cogitationibus plenus 
dicit iii. 30. Exegi monimentum @re perennius— Dicar, qua violens 
obstrepit Aufidus etc. usque ego postera Crescam laude recens. Et ii. 
20. se quasi cygnum, non usitata nec tenui ferri per zwthera penna 
videt, atque vaticinans addit: Me Colchus et qui dissimulat metum 
Marse cohortis Dacus et ultimi Noscent Geloni: me peritus Discet 
Iber Rhodanique potor. Qu quidem Horatiana ita imitatus est Mu- 
retus ii. 9. 

Non te Parca feret totum, non totus obibis, 

Parsque tui effugiet ferales optima flammas. 

Musa suos vetat ipsa mori, dat vivere Musa 

Perpetuo, et famam memorem per secla propagat, 
adde Callim, ep. 2. 

Ai 8 reat Gwovow anddves, hoe 6 tartwr 
‘Apraxrijp atdns obk ért xeipa Bade, 

que sententia apud Pindarum sepius occurrit. Hue etiam pertinent 
illaiv. 9. Ne forte credas interitura etc. Atque profecto magnum 
est aliquid, omnem posteritatem suorum operum admiratorem videre, 
sibique ipsam immortalitatem nominis et perpetuam gloriam spondere. 
Tales cogitationes non nisi a magnis hominibus concipiuntur, et qui 
earum capaces sunt, non possunt non preclara opera et excellentia 
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proferre. Verissime enim ait Longinus, S. 14. ei dé res wir dbey poBoiro, 
pn TOU idiou Biov Kat xpdvov ou pbéyéEatro Tt Urepiypepor, ay ayKn Kat Te 
oudrapBavdpera t UO Tis TOUTOU Puxiis aredij Kat TupAa, & waomep ep Provebar, 
apos Tov Tijs borepodypias bys pu) TeAeo@opovpera ypdvoy. adde,. que 
copiose et preclare de hac re disputat Dacierius ad ii. 20. Conscius 
sibi est praclarus auctor prestantiz suze, et quas se mereri laudes 
judicat, a sapienti posteritate sibi quoque tribui videt. Eandem no- 
bilem de se opinionem declarat i. 1. ubi gelidum nemus jactat, seque 
Deis misceri superis ait; i. 17. ubi Musam suam Deis cordi esse dicit : 
ii. 7. ubi ipsum Mercurium fingit, defensorem doctorum virorum et 
poetarum, se prelio et periculis eripuisse: ii. 17. ubi, cum ab arbore 
prope occisus fuisset, narrat sibi Faunum opem tulisse, ictumque 
levasse dextra: adde iii. 4. et 18. atque iv. 6. Nuptajam dices: ego 
Dis amicum Reddidi carmen docilis modorum Vatis Horati, quem 
locum pulchre imitatus est Huetius p. 122. ed. Oliv. 


Servabunt numeros nostraque concinent 
Mistz cum pueris carmina virgines, 
Formoso dociles reddere pollice 

Cantus vatis Huetii. 


Sunt vero apud utriusque linguz poetas multa loca, his simillima, ubi 
ipsi suas laudes predicant, sibique gloriam et famam predicunt. 
Plurima exempla leguntur in carminibus Pindari, ut: Ol. i. Ein cé re 
rourov wWov xpdvoy rarely, eee TE TOTTAOE veKagopors Opurely, mpdparroy 
copia kal’ “EXXavas édvra rayra. iil. Motca 8 otrw roe tapéora por 
veooiyahov evpdyre Tpowoy Awpiv ouvay évappdiar Tediro ayhadKopoy. 
iv. Lei, reat yap épar—pe erepbay vdmrorarwr paprvp" aéO\wv. vi. 
Avéay é exw Tw’ éxt yooog axovas N\eyupas kK. X. et minime obscure Vil. 
Kai éyw veKrap xuroy Moody ddéouw aPhopépors avopiow TEUTOY, atque 
x. Médere & evdvopa mod kara[ipexwr—airvnaa. Et sic ille szpius, 
Neque hee exscripsissem, nisi optimi poete lectionem nostra ztate 
negligi scirem. Quam magnifice Statius de se senserit et locutus sit, 
multis exemplis ostendit Barthius ad Theb. iv. 37. Et qualia tibi 
videntur hee Propertii, ii, 1. 


Meque inter seros laudabit Roma nepotes: 
Illum post cineres auguror esse diem. 
Ne mea contemto lapis indicet ossa sepulchro, 
Provisum est Lycio vota probante deo. 
aut illa Ovidii, Tr. iii. 7. 19. 
Quilibet hance sevo vitam mihi finiat ense; 
Me tamen exstincto fama superstes erit. 
Dumque suis victrix omnem de montibus orbem 
Prospiciet domitum Martia Roma, legar. 
autista, Trsii.115. 
Sit quoque nostra domus vel censu parva, vel ortu, 
Ingenio certe non latet illa meo. 
Quo ‘Videar quamvis nimium juveniliter usus, 
Grande tamen toto nomen ab orbe fero. 
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Turbaque doctorum Nasonem novit et audet 
Non fastiditis adnumerare viris. 
Et Amor. ili. 15. 
Peligne dicar gloria gentis ego. 
Atque aliquis spectans hospes Sulmonis aquosi 
Meenia, que campi jugera pauca tenent, 
Que tantum, dicet, potuistis ferre poetam, 
Quantulacumque estis, vos ego magna voco. 
et Amor. i. 15. 41. 


Ergo etiam, cum me supremus adederit ignis, 
Vivam: parsque mei multa superstes erit. 


Talia exempla occurrunt plura apud poetas, que facile potuissemus 
in medium proferre, si libuisset. Erat enim nobis olim persuasum, 
eum, qui se humanitatis litteris operam dare dicat, non legere, sed 
ediscere debere veteres poetas. 
Sed reliqua videamus. Audax inprimis noster est in laudando 
Augusto et Romani populi majestate describenda. Sic, ut bene 
Dacierius observavit, audacter i. 2. dicit, morte Czsaris totam natu- 
ram commotam fuisse: inde Jovem fulminasse: inde grandinem et 
nivem veuisse. Mercurium demissum esse ceelo ad ulciscendam 
Cesaris necen, tantumgue scelus ulciscendum: atque hune Mer- 
curium esse Augustum. Inde addit: Serus in celum redeas: nempe, 
tu, Auguste, non homo, non mortalis es, sed deus, sed Mercurius, 
qui celo ad aliquod tempus tantum descendisti. Eandem subiimi- 
tatem recte idem Dacierius tribuit i. 12. ubi poeta dicit, fata desti- 
nasse, ut Jupiter Augusti curam gereret: hunc Augustum cum Jove 
divisum imperium habiiurum esse: Augustum sole Jove secundum in 
terra esse regnaturum, Jovique relicturum fulmen et tonitru. Magni- 
ficentius profecto et sublimius princeps laudari non poterat. Quantum 
enim hoc est? hune regem solo Jove minorem esse: cum hoc Jovem 
totius orbis imperium divisisse, sibique ceeli tantummodo imperium 
retinuisse? Idem dicit ii, 5. duo esse deos et Joves: unum ceelo 
tonantem regnare, alterum przsentem in terris esse Augustum, et iv. 
14. ubi Augustum ait quasi terrestrem deum a Romanis coli: Te 
multa prece, te prosequitur mero etc. Porro iy. 2. ita laudat Angus- 
tum, ut nibil majus cogitari possit.. Nam licet aurea etate, quam 
poete fingebant, omnia excellentissima fuerint, ipsa-tamen illa aurea 
tempora non prestantiorem principem donare posse dicit. Si nobis- 
cum reputamus, quam de aurea etate veteres habuerint opinionem, 
quam perfecta et absoluta omnia ea fuisse existimaverint, tum vero 
videbimus, quam audacter dicta sint hec: 
Quo nihil majus meliusve terris 
Fata donavere, bonique divi. 
Nec dabunt, quamvis redeant in aurum 
Tempora priscum. 
Ubi etiam notabis: non solum maximum principem vocari Augustum, 
sed etiam optimum, qu due virtutes conjuncte summum principem 
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omnibusque partibus absolutum reddunt. Quam scntentiam ita 
expressit Johannes Secundus, p. 152. 


Quo mitius clementiusque 
Nil dederuntve dabuntve secla: 
Non si recurrant tempora, que Jovis 
Ferunt parentem falciferum senem 
Rexisse, cum fides sororque 
Justa pio superesset orbi. 


Hisce enim versibus elegantissimus poeta, cujus lectionem commen- 
damus etiam atque etiam, idem indicat, quod Horatius. Paulo aliter 
Eumenius paneg. pro restaur. Schol. c. 18. adeo, ut res est, aurea illa 
secula, que non diu quondam Saturno rege viguerunt, nunc eternis 
auspiciis Jovis et Herculis renascuntur. Eadem sententia est iv. 5. 
ubi Augusti vultum, quasi solem, omnia exhilarare et‘noctis tenebras 
dispellere ait. Illius absentia tristem quasi hiemem esse Rome: si 
redeat Augustus, redire ver et coeli serenitatem. 


Lucem redde tux, dux bone, patriz : 
Instar veris enim vultus ubi tuus 
Affulsit populo, gratior it dies 
Et soles melius nitent. 
Hee ultima presertim plena sunt venustatis. Ita etiam mulier apud 
Eschylum Pers. 300. postquam Xerxem adhuc vivere audivit, ait: 
"Epois pey eizas dopaci aos péya Kai devkdy tap vuxros é« pe- 
Aayxipuov, et Euripid. Orest. 243. de Menelao adveniente: “Hxee gos 
éuois kal ovis xaxois. Hune locum idem Secundus imitatus est sic 
p- 156. 
— Serena est reddita patriz 
Vultu tuo lux et videntur 
Ire dies meliore sole, etc. 


Magnificis his Augusti laudibus adde iv. 14. Inter audaces vero de 
Romano imperio sententias eminet ii. 1. 


Juno et deorum quisquis amicior 


Afris, inulta cesserat impotens 
Tellure. 


Juno, Neptunus, Pallas amabant pre aliis terris Africam, atque in- 
primis Juno Carthaginem terris magis omnibus unam colebat et 
amabat. Jam Romani hanc urbem evertebant et destruebant. Im- 
potens Juno dilectam urbem non potuit defendere, immo ue tum 
quidem ulcisci hanc injuriam, eversione urbis sibi illatam. Scipio 
igitur major Deis, Romani potentiores erant Junone. Sed quo magis 
hance sententiam considero, eo minus mihi illa probanda videtur. 
Nam dum poeta Romanorum potestatem ipsis diis superiorem esse 
dicit, dum Junonem cedere debuisse inquit, impins videtur erga deos. 
Tum vero hec sententia non magis probanda est, quam illa Lucani: 
Victrix causa Deis placuit, sed victa Catoni, 

de qua quid viri docti sentiant, notum est. Verum judicent de hoc 
alii. Non minus audacter iii. 3. ipsam Junonis orationem ponit de 
Romani imperii majestate. Quam magnifica hee : 
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Stet Capitolium fulgens : 


fore, ut Roma cum terrore maximo nomen in ultimas orbis regiones 
extendat: illam armis victuram esse omnes populos : 


Quicunque mundi terminus obstitit, 
Hunce tangat armis ete. 


Sunt denique plurime audaces sententiz in carminibus Horatii, 
quibus cum depingantur quasi res, possis etiam eas imagines dicere ; 
[Imagines. | 
nos eas referemus ad sententias. Sic magnifica sunt, que iii. 5. de 
Regulo dicit. Regulus in senatu suasit, ne captivi redderentur, et 
tum ad Carthaginienses redire cupit. Novit, quz sibi parata sint, 
neque tamen mutat consilium. Amici et propinqui illum retinere 
cupiunt: populus obstat et retinet. Regulus obstantem catervam 
dimovet abiique, et quidem eo vultu, quasi molesta clientis alicujus 
lite transacta in villam abiret, quasi animi oblectandi causa et re- 
crean:!: Tenderet Venafranos in agros. Tanta ex vultu letitia eminet, 
tanta est frontis serenitas. Non poterat profecto vir fortis et Romanus 
melius depingi. Similiter Ovidius de Hercule in rogo posito: Met. 

ix. 236. 
Haud alio vulta, quam si conviva jaceret 
Inter plena meri redimitus pocula sertis. 
ii. 1. de Catone dicit: 


Et cuncta terrarum subacta 
Preter atrocem animum Catonis. 


Unus homo vinci non potuit. Cesar totum terrarum orbem super- 
averat, copias hostium profligaverat, vicerat omnia: solus Cate 
humana sorte exemtus est: liber vixit, liber animam reddidit. iv. 13. 
Dum pulchritudinem describere cupit, audaci sententia Cupidinem in 
genis virginis sedem sibi collocasse ait : 
Ille virentis et 
Docte psallere Chiz 
Pulchris excubat in genis. 
Similem formulam ex Sophocle attulerunt interpretes : nos laudabimus 
aliquot ex aliis. In Anthol. vet. Epigr. T. I. p. 646. 
O blandos oculos et inquietos, 
Et quadam propria nota loquaces, 
Illic et Venus et leves Amores 
Atque ipsa in medio sedet Voluptas, 
abi vide Burmannum, et in Addend. p. 746. Similiter Johannes 
Secundus, p. 111. 
Quot bland Veneres, quotque Cupidines, 
Et labella pererrant, 
Et genas roseas tuas. 
et Marullus, p. 88. 
' Amorem ocellis insidentem fulgidis 
Vidi — 
Charitesque circum et Dionem auream 
Spretis Cytheris dulcibus. 
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Paria habet dulcissimus Anacreon, p. 152. Tpudepot Séow yevelou epi 
Avybdivwy rpayhre xapires wérowwTo rasa. Et quomodo placent illa 
Pindar Nem. viii. ‘Qpa rérviac—are rapbevlorot cai raidwrv 7 égiZoroa 
Prepdpos. Alio quidem modo, mollissime tamen atque, ut nilil 
venustius esse possit, Ibycus dicit p. 90. Etpiate ydavréwy yapitwy 
Ocdos Kahrexipwy perednua o@ pev Kimas ar’ ayavoPdépapos Hebe 
podéoiow év avfeor Opévay. Non minus jucunda et audax sententia 
est i, 2. Erycina ridens, Quam Jocus circumvolat et Cupido. Pui- 
chrum est certe, Joco et Cupidini alas tributas esse. Locum imitatus 
est Marullus, p. 35. 
Tuque o que Cnidon incolis Paphumque, 

Piscoso Dea procreata ponto, 

Quam circumsiliunt Jocusque Amorque ., 

Et passis Charites comis decentes ete. 


Illud vero ridens ductum est a Grecorum gAopperdijs “Agpodizy. vide 
Spanhem. ad Callim. p. 225. add. Sappho p. 37. ad Venerem: 7v 8 
& paxapa Medeicac’ afavarw mpoowry, et sic sepius poet Latini. 
Noster infra iii. 27. Perfidum ridens; et Ovid. Met. xi. 329. de 
judicio Paridis: tum pueris dulce arridens. Piura habet Heinsius ad 
Ov. Met. x. 558. Verum quemadmodum Joco et Cupidini Horatium 
alas dedisse vidimus, ita etiam audacius eas fato ii. 17. volucrisque 
fati Tardavit alas, et curis datas esse videmus. il. 16. curas laqueata 
circum Tecta volantes ; quem lecum belle suum fecit Johannes Secun- 
dus in descriptione regi pecunie, p. 244. 

At circum auratasque trabes aurataque tecta, 

Aureaque insomnes circum laquearia cure 

Stridentes agitant pennas examine longo. 


Quid vero de eo dicas, quod poeta curam quasi Deam inducit, que 
semper hominem comitetur, que eundem locum petat, quem ille, 
que cum illo navim ascendat, qua, si equo vehatur, post tergum 
sedeat? Post equitem sedet atra cura. iii. 2. Peene, quasi homini, 
dat pedes: Deseruit pede Pena claudo, atque etiam morti: i. 4. 
Pallida mors equo pulsat pede pauperum tabernas Regumque turres: 
i, 3. morbos ut exercitum describit, qui terram aliquam occupet 
atque castra ibi ponat: Macies et nova febrium Terris incubuit cohors. 
Sic £schylus Suppl. 692. vovowy & éspos ar’ carey i2oe Kpdrous areprijs. 
i. 35. dicit gladios bellis civilibus retusos, eorumque aciem corpo- 
ribus civium hebetatam esse: inde orat fortunam, cujus comitatum 
magnifice describit. i. 35. ut illos iterum acuat, ut Romani iis contra 
hostes imperii uti possiat. 


— O utinam! nova 
Incude diffingas retusum in 
Massagetas Arabasque ferrum. 
Similiter schylus in Choeph. 646. mpocyadkever & aioa pacyavoupyés, 
et Noster iv. 5. de ira: mon ira que procudit enses Et miseras 
inimicat urbes. Si amorem, quo accensus est, exprimere conatur, 
duabus utitur audacissimis sententiis. i. 19. In me tota ruens Venus 
_Cyprum deseruit. Que sententia! Venus reliquit dilectam sibi 
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insulam, in qua sedem sibi collocavit, atque meum pectus intravit : in 
meo corpore domicilium posuit: me delubrum suum fecit. At iv..13. 
indicatamorem, quo olim Lycen prosecutus erat sic: Que spirabat 
amores, gue me surpuerat mihi. Se dicit non amplius suum, sed 
Lyces,. fuisse, atque ab hac se sibi ipsum subreptum. Hoc ex fonte 
multi summum leporem in carmina sua derivaverunt, ut exemplis 
laudatis docet Burmannus ad Anthol. i. p. 670. Nos similia aliquot 
adscribemus e Grecis poetis. Apollon. Argon. iii. de Medea, cum 
Jasonem vidisset: é« & dpa kpadin ornféwv wécev, vid. Tollius ad 
Longin. p. 81. Archilochus p. 380. Tvios yao prdrnros Epos vx0 
Kapodiny éhuabeis woAAjy Kar’ ayvy Gupdrwy Exeve, KréPas éx ornbéwy 
aadas ppévas. Callimachus ep. 32. éyrvwy, EvéiGeds ce cvvyprace, et 
ep. 43. “Husod peu wWuyiis ére 76 wvéov, tyucv 0 odK oid’ Ei’ épos, er’ 
‘Aiéns ijptace’ tA}Y apavées k.X. Longius enim carmen est, quam ut 
totum huc transferri possit. VWerum hc quidem ferenda erant, sed, 
queso te, quid dicas de hoc Anacreontis p. 212. 72 rai, rapbéroy 
Prtérwv, di2npai ce, LS ov« dies, odK eidws Ore THS Epis Luyis Hyveoyx- 
evers. Mutto profecto verecundius Aleman p. 336. “Epos pe & air 

Kimpidos Exare yhuxds Kare(wy Kapdiay iaiver. Sed sublimius et auda- 
cius Euripides Orest. 1289. *Ap’ eis rd KadXos éxxexdowrar Lion, nisi 
hoc loco interpreteris gladios per viros gladitis armatos, et ibidem 
1023. as idotcd o° Ompaor—ekéoryny dpevoy. Denique bellissimum est 
hoc loco spirare amores, quod sic interpretor, ut apud Anacreontem, 
aut tncerti potius nominis poetam, p. 208. ‘Azadyy raida caréywr 
KUmpey OAny Tvéovoay. Eodem verbo utitur Aschylus Lumen. 876. 
mréw Tou pévos aravra Te Koroy, et Agamemn. 1244. dorovddy 7 apa 
giro xvéovoay, de Latinorum formula spirare v. Drakenb. ad Sil. 
Ital. xvii. 536 et Heins. ad Ov. Met. v. 348. Sed nescio, quomodo 
Jongius in hoc loco explicando commorati simus, quam nobis initio 
fuit propositum. Cupimus certe laudatis pulcherrimis Grecorum 
poetarum lovis, et sensum pulchri acuere, et juventutem ad lectionem 
venustissimorum scriptorum excitare. Nunc ad alia pergamus, iil. 1. 
Jovis imperium et potestatem paucis verbis tam magnitice exprimit, 
ut augustius aliquid majusque dici nequeat. Cuncta supercilio mo- 
ventis, quem versum ductum esse ¢ notissimo loco Homeri cvavénow 
éx’ odpbat verse Kpoviwyv—péyay & édédukev iAvprov, alil jam uotave- 
rupt. Sed Horatianz sententiz major est vis; nam Jovem nutu non 
celum tantum, sed tetum terrarum orbem, sed omnia concutere et 
movere dicit. Eadem sententia est apud Virgilium, An. x. 115. 
Adnuit et totum nutu tremefectt Olympum; Ovidium, Met. ii. $49. 
qui nutu concutit orbem: Statium Theb. i. 308. terras celumque 
Sfretumque Altremere oranti—vidi, iv. 3. Jupiter —Concussitque caput, 
motu quo celsa laborunt Sidera, proclamatque adici cervicibus Atlas, 
Vill. 82. non fortius ethera vultu Torquct et astriferos inclinat Jupiter 
axes, atque similiter prope ix. 250. levitergue eculos ad meenia Cadmi 
Rettulit ct viso sederunt flumina (antea turbida) nuéu. Sic etiam 
Mamertinus in Paneg. Maaximiniani, c. 7. de Diocletiano; verum hoc 
Jovis sui more, nutu illo patrio quo omnia contremiscunt,—consecutus 
est, et Eumenius in Paneg. pro restaur. Schel. c. 15. summi patris, 
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cujus nutum promisstonemque Jjirmantis totius mundi tremor sentit. 
Non possum non excellentissimum etiam Arriani locum adscribere : 
dray éxeivos (nempe Deus) eixn Tots gurois avBetr, avOet Grav eirn 
Pragravew, Pracraver, Grav exipépew Tor Kapr ov, expépec. Asien 
ii, 1. tantas editas fuisse dicit strages, ut ipsa maria suum colorem amise- 
rint atque sanguine infecta et colorata sint, et aqua rubeat. Si 
_ attentius hoc tecum consideres, audacter dictum esse invenies. Quod 
mare Dauniea Non decoloravere cedes? ita ut ii. 12. Siculum mare 
Peno purpureum sanguine. Plura similia ex aliis exempla collegit 
Burmannus ad Anthologiam, i. p. 74. adde Latinum Pacatum im 
Paneg. c. 34. spumat decolor cruore fluvius, et cunctantes meatus vir 
eluctatis cadaveribus evolvit etc. Epod. 9. cui super Carthaginem Virtus 
sepulchrum condidit. Scipio, qui Carthaginem vicerat, hoc fortitu- 
dinis suze premium consecutus est, ut ipsa Virtus ei monimentum in 
Tuinis everse urbis poneret. Addamus duo. Magnifica et sublimis 
est imago Jovis fulminantis i. 2. rubente Devtera sacras jaculatus 
arces. Inprimis illud rubente pingit nobis Deum, qui dextra fulvum 
fulmen teneat, cujusque dextra hujus ignis splendore rubeat. Hance 
imaginem videas etiam apud Pindarum OJ. ix. Ata re doexooreporay, 
et Nem. x. 2. Zeds § éx’” Ida wvppdpov wake Woevra Kepavvdy, atque 
fschylum Prometh. 668. zupwriv éx Avs podeiy kepavydy, et 9106. 
Twasowy 7 év xepoiv ruprvdoy Bédos. Non minus nobilis Jovis imago 
est 1. 34. per purum tonantes Egit equos volucremque CUTTUM $3 que 
pictori pulcherrime picture argumentum prebet, quemadmodum jam 
olim Phidias ex Homericis versibus exemplum effigiei Jovis petit. 
Sublimia etiam sunt, que dicit Horatius de poetis. magni spiritus. 
Sic et Pindarum iv. 2. Dircewm cygnum, et Varium i. 6. Meonii 
carminis alitem appellat. Possemus, si liceret, plura afferre multisque 
exemplis docere, quam audacter Greci poet pocticum ingeniim 
atque carminum vim exprimant et describant. Sed ad alia properamus 
i. 3. fingit noster illi, qui primam navim fabricaverit, pectus ferreum 
et robore circumdatum fuisse. Jlli robur et es triplex circa pectus 
erat. Addam similia loca ex Aschylo meo Prometh. 242. XwWrypddpwv 
rekak rérpas eipyacpévos,"Oorts, Upopujev, solo ov Euvacxahe Moyx6as, 
Sept. c. Theb. 52. Xudnoddpwy yap Oupos, avopeia préywr,” Enver, Neovrwy 
ws dpny dSedopxdrwy. Statius Theb. iii. 200. scopulos et ahena precendo 
Flectere corda paro, vide alia exempla apud Bronkhusium ad Tibull. 
i. 1. 64. De hac igitur felicis audacie parte, que magnis sententiis 
continetur, nihil amplius addam. Nam etsi plura exempla restant, 
facile tamen ea attenti lectores observabunt. 
[Tertium Audacie genus elocutio. | 

Paucis nunc docebimus, que sit in elocutione audacia. Nempe si 
poeta a communi loquendi usu recedit, si verba audacter transfert a 
communi significatione ad novam, magnis figuris utitur, nova verba 
fingit, antiqua renovat, inusitatas verborum construendorum rationes 
adhibet. Si Horatii carmina legas, videbis primum multas audaces 
figuras; observabis deinde rara aut nova etiam verba; denique Grece 
verborum constructionis multa exempla animadvertes. De singulis 
his agamus. 
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» Jam in audacibus figuris recensendis, quibus Horatius carminibus 
suis magnam laudem conciliavit, moneo, ne quis a nobis tigurarum 
catalogum e Grammaticorum preceptis contextum exspectet. Non 
curabo, non queram, utrum figura sit Anaphora an Metaphora, 
utrum Metonymia an Synecdoche, aut Hyperbole. Hee nos quidem 
Grammaticorum filiis relinquamus. Satis sit nobis, verba a vulgari 
ratione audacter translata commemorasse. Hic vero primum nobis 
occurrit ila figura, que rebus omni sensu destitutis quasi vitam donat, 
et de qua Quintilianus dicit viii. 6. precipue ev his oritur mira subli- 
mitas, que audaci et proxime periculum translatione tolluntur, cum 
rebus sensu carentibus actum quendam et animos damus; adde, que 
monet Demetrius de elocutione 81. ’Apiorn b¢ doxet peragpopa, ro’ Apto~ 
toréhee i) Kar’ évépyecay Kadoupéyn, bray ra dibvya évepyourra eiatynrat 
catarep éudvya. Talia apud nostrum poetam occurrunt permulta. 
Sic mari et fumiuibus frequenter sensus tribuitur. Nam i. 14. tmpe- 
riosius @quor. iil. 1. tumultuosum equor. iil. 4. insaniens Bosporus. iii. 
9. improbo iracundior Adria. Epod. 2. iratum mare ili. 27. Aquoris 
nigri fremitus, occurrit. Non aliter Greci. poeta, ut Simonides ; 
et sepe Homerus. Audacius Aischylus in duobus locis: Prometh. 
725. tpaxeta wévrov Latpvdnocia yvabos "Ey Opdéevos VaUTHOL, pyTpVIE 
veay, et Pers. 71. rohvyopupoy bdiopa Euyov apoBaroy abyéve wdvrov. 
De fluminibus vero inprimis notanda sunt hee: ii. 29. Cum fera 
diluvies quietos Irritat amnes: i. 2. de Tiberi: Ilia dum se nimiun 
querenti Jactat ultorem—uxorius amnis; ii. 9. et rigidum Niphaten 
Medumque flumen gentibus additum Victis minores volvere vertices. 
Fingit poeta, ipsa flumina sentire, suos accolas victos esse, atque 
se lenius currere debere, et debitum victori cultum et honorem 
prestare. Similiter Plinius Paneg. 82. satis poetice: Danubius ac 
Rhenus tantum illud nostri dedecoris vehere gaudehant ; hee sen- 
tentia non semel quoque occurrit in duodecim veteribus Panegyricis, 
de quibus alio tempore dicemus, Eleganter etiam Johannes Secun- 
dus p. 239. 
Maxima quem dominum suspirat Roma, Tagoque 
Jam pridem Tiberis liventibus invidet undis ; 

ubi 70 liventibus undis pulcherrime pesitum est a poeta. Pariter de 
Aufido noster iv. 4. Cum scevit horrendamque cultis Diluviem medi- 
tatur agris; hoc meditatur pulcherrimam imaginem habet, et alteri 
lectioni: minitatur, quam Baxterus ex Glossemate ortam fuisse recte 
dicit, omnino preferendum. Sed plura Horatius fluminibus tribuit, 
que hominum sunt. Sic ili. 13. rivam ob molle, quod edat, murmur, 
appellat loguacem, et ill. 29. ripam, que nullis vehementioribus fluc- 
tibus alluitur, quaque igitur nullo strepitu resonet, taciturnam: (sic 
etiam Statius Thed. iii. 256. imbelli recubant ubi littora somno, et 259. 
tacent exhausti solibus amnes, et Propertius iv. 4. 48. guippe tacentes 
Fallaci semper limite celat aquas, vide plura apud Heinsium ad Clau- 
dian. Cons. Mall. 233. Burmannum ad Valer. Flacc. iii. 730. Ou- 
dendorpium ad Lucan. i. 260. et x. 323). Quemadmodum iv. 6. 
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bipenni, mordaci velut icta ferro Pinus, ita etiam dentes tribuit 
fluvio, i. 31. gue Liris quieta Mordet aqua. Immo audacius etiam 
#schylus Prometh. 3067. év0ev éxpayjoovrai wore Worapot mupds darr- 
ovres aypias yva0os Tijs cadAcKdorov Luedias evpas yas. Sic etiam 
de fluvio dicit, illum dambere terras, 1. 22. quam formulam pluribus 
exemplis illustrat Burmannulus ad Anthologiam T. i. p. 89. Eodem 
modo versatur noster in describenda ventorum vi, qos quasi iratos, 
quasi bella gerentes inducit. 1. 9. ventos equore fervido (simile illud 
Herodoti Zecdons Sé rijs Oadaoons) depreliantes i. 25. Thracio bac- 
chante vento, et 28. quodcunque minabitur Eurus Fluctibus Hesperiis, 
i. 3. precipitem Africum decertantem Aquilonibus, atque eodem 
carmine rabiem Noti, quo non arbiter Adria Major tollere seu ponere 
vult freta: 1.1. luctantem Icariis fluctibus Africum. Tandem etiam 
apud Grecos legimus figuram. schyl. Prometh. 1084. cxpra & 
avéuwr IIvebpara xavtwy, eis adja Lrdow avtimvovy awoderkvipeva. 
Atque hic etiam nobis in mentem venit locus ille, in quo explicando 
et defendendo multi elaboraverunt, iv. 4. 


Dirus per urbes Afer ut Italas, 
Ceu flamma per tedas vel Eurus 
Per Siculas equitavit undas. 


Non ignoro, quid dicant de hoc loco viri docti, verum idem, atten- 
tius re considerata, non negari posse arbitror, poetam Euro quoqgue 
equitandi notionem tribuisse. Neque me offendit hic locutio, quan- 
quam illam audacissimam esse, facile largior et fateor. Non repetam 
locum Euripidis jam ab aliis laudatum, lubet tantummodo exemplis 
aliquot ostendere, non minus audacter poetas alios de ventis dixisse. 
Pindarus ventos quasi exercitum proponit: Pyth. iv. BapvydSobrwy 
dvépwy orixes, et vi. yerpéptos Op /3pos éraxrds EMMY épuIpdpov vepéeras 
orpards Gpeideyos: et si Aschylus ea, qua ventorum et equoris sunt, 
militibus tribuere potuit: Sept. c. Theb. 63. ®pagar ridiopa xpiv 
Karavyioat vous” Apeos* (0G yap Kipa yepoatoy srparod, atque v. 116. 
Kiya yap rept rrédww Aoxpoddpwv avdpov Kayddet, mvoais “Apeos 
dpduevoy, cur non liceat etiam Horatio, ea, que militum sunt, tribuere 
vento? Si dici potest, Eurum bella gerere et prelium committere cum 
allis ventis, pugnare cum fluctibus, furere, quidni etiam dicatur 
Eurum equitare per undas? Adde, Horatium tii. 3. dicere: Auster 
Dux inguieti turbidus Adrie, cui ducis notioni bene convenit 76d 
equitare. Consule etiam Oudendorpium ad Lucan. ix. 454. ubi docet, 
passim fingere poetas, ventos olio antro emissos per campos, sicut 
equos effusos, ruere. Ipse enim ibi Lucanus dicit: 


Liberque meatu 
oliam rabiem totis exercet habenis. 


Qui poetas Grecos diligenter legerit, et quam audacter sepe rem 
aliquam describant, meminerit, ei hec locutio non tam insolita vide- 
bitur, quam iis, qui nondum his mysteriis initiati sunt. Horatium 
enim, quanquam idem etiam de reliquis omnibus dici potest, sed in 
proposito maneamus, Horatium igitur non nisi ab eo bene explicari 
posse arbitramur, qui, ingenuum et nobilem animum a natura nactus, 
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judicium legendis Greecis poetis bene subegerit et formaverit, ninime 
vero a famelicis et mercenariis hominibus, qui profanis manibus 
augusta veteris evi monimenta attrectantes, Musarum sibi et Apollinis 
iram covciliant, nullaque alia re freti, quany quod uwnam alteramve 
epistolam Ovidiiex Ponto legerint, ad interpretandos poetas accedunt, 
quos irato suo Genio relinquemus. De ventis etiam memorandus est 
locus i. 26. ubi iis curas animi deportandas se traditurum esse dicit: 
Tristitiam et metus Tradam protervis in mare Ponticum Portare 
ventis. Similiter Anacreon, aut incertus potius, “Eyor dpevév per 
aipas dépe édwxa Avras, p. 202. Paullo aliter Tibullus, i. 5. 35. 
Hee mihi fingebam, que nune Enrusque Notusque 
Jactat edoratos vota per Armenios. 
i. 3. alloquitur navim, quasi debitorem suum, cui amicum crediderit, 
atque ut salvum sibi hoc charum pignus reddat, postulat: gue tibi 
creditum debes Vir gilium etc. cui similis locus est apud Callimachum in 
Fragm. p. 564. ‘A vais, & 70 povov péyyos épuly ro yund ras ods 
‘Apradkas, rort ré Zavos icvetpwar Nipevooxorg. Eodem carmine fulmina 
dicuntur iracunda, quoniam a Jove irato mittuntur, ireque illius 
ministre sunt, sicut c. 12. inimica. 1. 14. de malo, quasi corpore, cui 
vulnera infligi possint ; malus saucius Africo, et de stridore anten- 
narum: Antenneque gemant. Apud Senecam, qui sepe Horatium 
imitatur, Hipp. 880.legitur: ne presse gravi spirilu antenne tremant, 
quod mihi bene mutasse videtur Cl. Rhoer in Feriis Daventr. p. 45. 
in gemant. Non aliter etiam poeta de mari dicit: 11. 20. gementis 
littora Bospori. Sic etiam Statius Theb. iii. 597. Quantus Tyrrheni 
gemitus salis; et Florus iv. 11. licet contra historici leges: non sine 
gemitu maris et labore ventorum, vide Burmannum ad Ovid. Wet. iv. 
449. sch. Prom. 430. Bog b€ rovreos cdvowy Lyptirvey, aréver BuBds, 
Et quid de eo dicamus, quod eodem carmine pinum syle filiam 
-mobilem appellat: Utitur Pindarus etiam hac filii filieeque notione de 
pluvia OL. xi. otpaviwy bdarwr 6uBpiwr, raidwy vepédas. Nem. iv. de 
carminibus, ai dé copai Mody Ouyarépes cowdal, et ix. de vino, 
apyypéaior O€ vuoparw giddacoe Braray aprédov waida. i. 15. cries 
Paridis appellat adulteros, sive ita dixerit pro crinibus adulteri, sive 
indicayerit crines ad adulterium allicientes. Pellucidam aquam dicit 
vitream, ut iv. 2. vitrens pontus, et ill. 13. fons splendidior vitro. 
Callimach. hymn. in Cerer, 29. 76 8, dor ddéxrpvor, vdwp “EE apapay 
avéOve. Sic Apuleius Met. i. Fluvius ignavus ibat argento vel vitro 
amulus in colorem. vid. Heins. ad Ovid. Epist. xy. 157. Est nitidus 
vitreoque magis perlucidus amni Fons sacer. Observavimus etiam 
non semel de arboribus poetam, tanquam de hominibus, loqui. Nam 
quemadmodum marito orbata mulier vidua dicitur: ita de arboribus 
frondibus nudatis dicit, eas viduatas esse 11.9. Et foliis viduantur 
orni. Contra dicit maritare, quando vites cum populo conjunguntur, 
Epod. 2. adulta vitium propagine aitas maritat populos, iv. 5. et 
vitem viduas ducit ad arbores, et ii. 15. platanus celebs audit. V.arbo- 
ribusque dat (sicut. Stat. Theb. i. 301. brachia: rapiunt antiqua 
procelle brachia sylvarum) comas, iv. 7. redeunt jam gramina campis 
Arboribusque come, atque iv. 3. Spisse nemorum come, ideo etiam 
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dixit tondere arborem, iv. 4. Duris wt ilex tonsa bipennibus, vide 
Burmannum ad Quintil. Inst. Orat. viii. 3. p. 680. et plura apud 
Spanhemium ad Callim. p. 65. ete. iv. 14 de cladibus utitur verbo, 
quo de messe alioquin utimur: Primosque et extremos metendo Stravit 
humum, sine clade victor. vid. et Observat. Miscell. v. 1. T. I. p. 29. 
Sic etiam Aschyl. Suppl. 645. apdras Oepieovra Bporous év a&Adoxs, 
de Marte. Latinam formulam docte illustrat Heinsius ad Ovid. Met. 
v. 104. Copiose poeta in Anthol. p. 96. 

Namque velut densas prosternens messor aristas 

Sole sub ardenti flaventia demetit arva, 

Trojugenum infesto prosternit corpora ferro. 
i. 37. Cleopatra fortune secundx favore elata dicitur fortuna dulci 
ebria: similiter prope Demosthenes in laudato a Plinio ix. 26. loco: 
exeivov peOuery To peyéler THY TeTpaypévwr. i. 72. Quercus, secute 
Orphei cantunt, appellantur aurit@, ubi vetus Schol. notat: audacter 
dictum: i, 10. Apollinem, cni pharetra subducta, appellat vidueam 
pharetra, et pharetram plenam telis, gravidam sagittis, i, 22. quam 
formulam aliis exemplis illustrat Heinsius ad Ovid. Met. i. 443. et 
Zinzerlingius in Promuls. crit. c. 51. iv. 11. de splendore argenti in 
edibus radiantis canit: Ridet argento domus. | Bachylides p. 256, 
xpvom & édéharré re pappalpovow oixor, ut ii. 18. Non ebur neque 
aureum Mea renidet in domo lacunar. Similiter Grecos yeddv dicere 
de splendore ostendit preclare Cl. Wesseling in dissert. Herodotea 
p- 153. vide Heins. ad Ovid. Met. xv. 205. et Burmann. ad Petron. 
p. 652. ili. 30. Imbrem, quoniam multa evertit, atque litteras moni- 
‘Mentis insculptas extinguit, vocat edacem iv. 13. canos ob albidum 
colorem dicit capitis nives. Etsi vero, hanc translationem duram esse, 
lubenter Quintiliano viii. 17. assentiar, malim tamen in Horatio, 
lyrico poeta, eam cum Baxtero defendere. Recentiores quidem poete 
non meminisse videntur Quintiliani admonitionem, qui vel in elegiis. 
nives capitis ponunt. Sic Johannes Secundus, p. 62. 

Tempora quam longum jucundo florida vere 

Stant, neque nix atris crinibus ulla venit. 

Dan. Heins. Sylv. p. 282. purpureis tibi Inobsequentes temporibus 
nives Spargit senectus, et quis non? Vellem tamen cautius et rarius 
hac translatione uterentur. i. 25. fluvium Thracie frigidissimum ap- 
pellat hyemis sodalem, et iii. 18. craterem, sodalem Veneris: Larga 
nec desunt Veneris sodali Vina cratere. ili. 1. fundus, qui non respon- 
det votis agricole, audit mendaz, ut ili. 16. segetis certa fides' mee ; 
de quo nos alio tempore diximus plura, et arborem, quasi accusatam 
ut infructuosam ab agricola, fingit culpam in aquam et nimium 
calorem conferre: Arbore nunc aquas Culpante, nunc torrentia agros 
Sidera, nunc hyemes iniquas. Lubet tamen proferre, quod mihi super 
hujus loci lectione in mentem venerit. Nam et tres versus in sibi- 
lantes litteras exire moleste fero, quanquam de his caute pronuucian- 
dum esse scio, sed me ignorasse fateor, an pulchre sit dictum tor- 
rentia agros Sidera. Quid multa? levi mutatione hee loco legere — 
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mallem agro: id est, nunc arbore aquas, nunc agro sidera culpanie. 
Similis locus est apud Ovid. Met. v. 483. 


Et modo sol nimius, nimius modo corripit imber, 
Sideraque ventique nocent. 


i. 20. tribuit Echo jocum, quasi voces ultimas per jocum reddat : 
simul et jocosa Redderet laudes tibi Vaticani Montis imago, et supra 
12. cujus recinet jocosa Nomen imago. i. 35. appellat Augustum (quam- 
vis Dacierius aliter seatiat, et haue interpretationem irrideat) columnam, 
qua fulciatur quasi salus reipublice, quz ue a fortuna proruatur, 
pulchre orat. Injuriosa ne pede proruas Stantem columnam ; sic etiam 
Pindarus. Ol. it. és “Exrop’ pare Tpolas auayor aorpafiy Kiova, et 
Lycophron v. 278.70 Aatpoy, cio cior’ diordcets ddpwvEpecopa warpas 
duarvyois broordoas. Alioquin utuntur poete verbo murus, ut Ovid. 
Met. xiii. 281. Grecum murus Achilles et Seneca in Troad. 125. Tu 
presidium Phrygibus fessis, tu murus eras. vide plura apud Burman- 
num ad Anthol. i. p. 84. iii. 24. dum dicit pueros formandos esse ad 
virtutem, atque ab libidine ad honestam gloriam deducendos; ita 
canit, quasi elementa pectoribus eradi debeant: Eradenda cupidinis 
Pravi sunt elementa, et tenere nimis mentes asperioribus Formande 
studiis. Sed videntur mihi hune locum consideranti attentius pul- 
cherrimi hi versus correctione indigere. Displicet certe 70 pravi 
cupidinis An una littera deleta et altera reposita melius legatur 
Parvis? nempe pueris eradenda sunt elementa etc. Parvos vero dici 
pueros satis notum. Cicero de Fin. v. 15. Parvi primo ortu sic jacent, 
tanquam omnino sine animo sint; plura dat Barthius ad Stat. Sylv. 
p. 152. Sed nolumus plura afferre et copiosius explicare. Quare, 
omni Jongiori disputatione omissa, ponamus tantummodo exempla 
figurarum audacium. Lectores singulas velim secum attentius con- 
siderent. i. 1. fervide rote. 3. impia rates, 5. aspera nigris equora 
ventis. (Sic Virg. Ain. ili. 285. Et glacialis hiems aquilonibus asperat 
undas, vid. Oudendorp. ad Lucan. viii. 198. sed non licet plura 
proferre, ne moles hujus libelli augeatur) 9. nec jam sustineant onus 
Sylve laborantes. 10. (de Mercurio) curveque lyre parentem. 12. 
minax ponto Unda recumbit. 28. Aerias tentasse domos, animoque 
rotundum Percurrisse polum. 35. severus uncus. 36. lascive hedere. 
ii, 6. viridique certat Vacca Venafro. 7. morantem sepe diem mero 
Sregi. 9. inequales procelle. 12. ducta per vias Regum colla minan- 
tium. 13. penelralia sparsisse nocturnv cruore hospitis. iii. 4. vires 
omne nefas animo moventes. 6. Pacori manus non auspicatos contudit 
impetus. 9. vigiles lucerne. 12. patrue verbera lingue: (unde for- 
tasse illustrari potest formula Quinti Fratris Ciceronis non bellissima: 
Mirificam mihi verberationem cessationis epistola dedisti). 14. decore 
supplice vitta Virginum matres. 21. Socraticis madet sermonibus. 24. 
non mortis laqueis expedies caput. 29. mundaque cene sollicitam 
explicuere frontem. iv. 2. vires animumque moresque aureos educit in 
astra, nigroque invidet orco. 8. rejecte retrorsum Annibalis mine. 
9. spirat adhuc amor, vivuntque commissi calores Avolie fidibus 
puelle: livide obliviones. 13. tempora que semel notis condita fastis, 
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Inclusit volucris dies: 14. agmina ferrata vasto diruit impetu: Sed 
cetera ipsis lectoribus querenda relinquemus. Possis huc etiam 
referre, quod szpius poeta res omni sensu carentes alloquitur, ut i. 3. 
et 14, navim. iii. 13. fontem. i. 32. et ili. 2. lyram: atque iil. 21. 
amphoram. O nata mecum consule Manlio quocunqgue lectum nomine 
Massicum servas etc. Quem locum explicare aggressus est Castalio 
in Observ. Decad. v. c. 2. sed, ut mihi videtur, minus recte. Inter- 
pretatur enim sic: Quacunque de causa ex eis, vel quas proxime 
recensui, vel quas non tetigi, quacunque gratia, sive hilaritatis, sive 
somni causa, vinum conditum asservas etc. Quale acumen! ergone 
habebant Romani amphoras, quibus condiderant vinum, quo somnum, 
alias, quibus amorem, alias, quibus rixas concitari volebant? Atque 
igitur ea de causa, ut hi motus excitarentur, vinum amphoris man- 
daverant? Immo sensus, si quid video, hic est: O testa, seu am- 
phora, que eo anno compacta et fabricata es, qua ego natus, id est, 
consule Manlio, descende, cujuscunque anni vinum habeas, quocun- 
que consule lectum etc. Rectene tibi hunc locum explicasse videor ? 
lege, que alii de hoc loco dicant, et ride. Videtur tamen Dacierius 
etiam ex aliqua parte verum vidisse. 
[LF. Rara vetera et nova verba.| 

Transeamus ad alia. Diximus enim supra ad felicem Horatii in 
elocutione audaciam referenda esse rara et nova verba. Ad rara 
etiam vetera verba referimus. Nolumus vero, quantam elegantiam 
et venustatem poete et oratores suis scriptis veterum verborum usu 
quasi renovato, et novis excogitatis concilient, copiose exponere. 
Sunt in omnium manibus, certe esse debent, auree Quintiliani Insti- 
tutiones, unde facile peti hac doctrina poterit. Quare nos quidem 
commemoratione exemplorum contenti erimus. Ad vetera vero rara 
et nova verba, quibus Horatius carmina sua, quasi stellis quibusdam, 
distinxit, referimus. i. 3. dissociabilis, pro eo, qui valet dissociare, 
de quo vide Baxterum et Gesnerum 13. nola memor, que manet: 
catus et decore more pala@stra : ii. 1. motus civicus, ubi Schol. ctoicum 
sicut hosticum veteres diaerunt: et ii. 24. rabiem tollere civicam: 2. 
dedocere: 7. quis te redonavit Quiritem, ubi similiter schol. attende 
singulari numero dictum, quod non facile apud veteres invenies, ubi 
vide quoque Dacierium. Alias Quiris notat quemlibet plebeium vi- 
lemque e populo hominem. Vid. Ferrarium de Re Vestiar. L. i. ¢. 
6. et Oudendorp. ad Lucan. ii. 386. Ibidem nota redde Jovi dapem, 
quod recte etiam Scholiastes notavit: 13. frangere cervicem, ubi 
Schol. nova verbo exsecratus est parricidam, ut infra Epod. 3. impia 
manu senile guttur fregerit : etsi aliter, et, ut mihi videtur, rectius 
sentiat Dacierius, nam hec formula non raro occurrit. vid. Regium et 
Burmannum ad Quintil. Inst. Orat. viii. 3. p. 692.5. pregestire, et 7. 
deproperare apio coronas. vid. Burmann. ad Ovid. Trist. ii. 13.17. tii. 
11. ludit exsultim. 12. mala vino lavere, ubi Schol. antigua declinatione 
divit lavere. 17. denominatus. 20. inaudax raptor, ubi vide Bax- 
terum et Lambinum, qui dicit: Vow anemine alio, quod sciam, usur- 
pata. 23. Mollibit pro molliet antique. iv. 3. clarare: 4. indecorare : 
6. noctiluna pro luna: 16. tutela Delie dee passive pro eo, quem 
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tuetur dea: 9. obliviones carpere : 11. Pegasus terrenum equidem gra- 
vatus, ut Senec. Thyest. v. 106. jam tuum mest@ pedem terre gra- 
vantur. ubi vid. Gronovius et Drackenb. ad Sil. Ital. ii. 598. et 
Oudend. ad Lucan. v. 258. 14. tauriformis Aufidus: belluosus 
oceanus ; 15. inimicere, ubi Schol. inimicat fictum verbum est, quod 
deinde a recentioribus evi scriptoribus frequentius positum fuit, loca 
indicat Reinesius ad Petron. c. 73. extr. Epod. i. hoc et omne mili- 
tabitur bellum: Eis intonata fluctibus hiems. Non lubet tamen de 
his copiosius agere. Vidimus enim jam plerosque interpretes Hora- 
tiana verba, que in reliquis scriptoribus aut nunquam, aut rarius 
occurrunt, notasse. Hos igitur una cum antiquis scholiis consulant, 
qui plura scire cupiant. Nos vero, qui aliorum scrinia compilare 
nunquam didicimus, breviter tantummodo hec indicanda nobis fuisse 
indicavimus. 
[UL. Grece coustructiones.| 

Quod denique ad Grecam orationis structuram ab Horatio in 
Latino sermone expressam attinet, plena sunt omnia carmina plurimis 
exemplis. Quoniam vero Daniel Vechnerus in Hellenolexia sive Paral- 
lelismi Greco-latini libris duobus copiosissime de hac re egit, atque 
cum ex Horatio non tantum omnia, tum complura ex aliis scriptoribus 
exempla contulit atque explicavit, nos quidem lectores ad illum librum 
ablegabimus. Ne tamen totam intactam relinquamus hanc partem, 
atque etiam hoc audacie genus, quemadmodum priora, exemplis 
illustremus, e multis adscribamus pauca. i. 3. audaw omnia perpeti: 7. 
plurimus in Junonis honorem, ii. 12. lucidum fulgentes oculi, i. 12. 
anime magne prodigus: superare pugnis nobilis: 15. furit te repe- 
rire atrov: 12. blandum ducere quercus: 27. immane quantum discre- 
pat: 29. doctus sagitias tendere: 19. vultus lubricus aspici. ii. 1. 
nolus animi paterni: 8. flores rose: 4. penna metuens solvi: 6. lassus 
maris et viarum: 9. desine querelarum: 3, umbram  consociare 
amant: 19. turbidum letatur. iii. 4. Injecta monstris terra dolet 
suis: 10. animum mitior anguibus : me objicere plorares 16. fallit 
sorte beatior: 27. perfidum ridens. iv. 2. niveus videri: 4. acuta 
belli: ©. prosper frugum: 8, dives artium: 11. vis edere. Epod. 
5, 74. 0 mulia fleturum caput. Sed tedet plura adscribere. Facile 
talia inveniri possunt. 

Atque he quidem nobis de felici Horatii audacia dicta sunto. 
Utinam vero hac opera faciliorem jucundioremque illius lectionem 
reddidissemus juventuti! Greca quidem multas ob causas immis- 
cuimus, etsi ea hoc seculo sperni non ignoraremus. Inprimis vero 
fecimus hoc ideo, quod similibus veterum locis inter se comparatis 
incredibile est, quantum sensus pulchri et venusti acuatur, animusque 
noster ad elegantias poetices intelligendas formetur. Digna sunt verba 
Stephani in not. ad Anacreont. c. 12. que a me repetantur: Hec 
observatione sunt digna, ut et ipsi discamus caute imitari veteres, et si 
quid apud illos occurrat, quod in rem nostram sit, itain usum nostrum 
illud vertere, ut non aliunde tamen petitum, sed domé natum videatur. 
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GoporreD! HermManni EnemMenta Docrrine Me- 
tric&, Lipsia, 1816. 8. pp. 813. 


ti ee 


U © trust that some of our learned correspondents will, with- 
out much delay, favor us with a regular notice of this celebrated 
work. Of the first edition frequent mention has ‘been made in 
the Classical Journal. In this second edition many important 
alterations, corrections, and illustrations have been introduced. 
On ‘the present occasion we shall however content ourselves with 
laying before our readers the following extracts, which relate chiefly 
to the critical productions of our own countrymen. What is said 
about them by so distinguished a foreigner as Professor HER- 
MANN cannot fail to be read with much interest. 


“ Quum_ plerique, ‘qui literas antiquas tractant, a philosophica- 
rum disputationum subulitate alieni sint, plures reperti sunt, qui 
fidem dictis meis haberent, quam qui rationes eorum intelligerent, 
qui perpauci fuere : plerique rem in medio positam reliquerunt : 
quidam, mea partim, partim sua culpa, multa male interpre- 
tati, etiam contradixere. Omnium studia commota sunt, ut, si 
nihil aliud effecerim, certe me non peeniteat, neglectioni rem _me- 
tricam eripuisse. Postea apud Britannos metra attigit R. Porso- 
NUS, Vir Magne accurateque doctrine, qui, quantum diligenti ex- 
emplorum comparatione effici poterat, in iis, que nota “habebat, 
metris ita prestitit, ut et observationes quasdam egregias, et non 
paucas praeclaras emendationes attulerit. Omminoque dici .vix 
potest, quantum hic vir exemplo suo studiis Gracarum literarum 
profuerit. Idem si etiam aliquid cbfuit, non sibi ipsi, sed als 
tribuendum est. Magnorum enim virorum est, reserare claustra, 
et monstrare viam, non quo pone quis sequatur, magna impari 
passu vestigia legens, aut ad summum ibidem, ubi ipsi, consistat, 
sed ut longius alii procedant. Porsonus quidem, vir errandi tam 
parcus, quam Bentleius prodigus fuerat : audentissimus enim ille, 
quod periculum non formidaret, sepe, sed xéito piyas weyarworl : 
Porsonus igitur, sive non habens parem, seu ratus ita, quum id non 
celaret, hoc est a popularibus suis consequutus, ut, fassi, dissentire 
ab eo nefas ducant ; non wquum neque e re sua facientes, quum 
exteros quoque idem servitium ‘subire volunt, siquidem eorum de- 
mum justa est atque honesta admiratio, qui mortalem nullum_ er- 
roris immunem esse memores, ut libere dissentiunt ab aliis, ita 
ipsi modestiores sunt. Post Porsonum plerique Britannorum 
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nihil ultra audentes, ad grammaticos relapsi sunt. Dignus est 
tamen, qui multa cum laude commemoretur GaisFORDIUS, vir 
doctissimus, qui etsi raro suum interposuit judicium, tamen et 
probe se didicisse has res, et libere posse ac sine cupiditate judi- 
care ostendit. Hec preclara ediio Hephestionis nuper demum, 
jam parte aliqua libri, quem nunc accipis, Bliimnere, ad me per- 
lata est. Apud nostrates, quorum hee singularis virtus est, quod 
colligendo non contenti, etiam in caussas rerum inquirere amant, 
AvuG. SEIDLERUS versibus dochmiacis, re difficillima, explican- 
dis plus, quam quisquam alius ad metrorum scientiam contulit. 
Qui etsi eo in libro videtur aliquanto, quam debebat, audacior 
fuisse, tamen intelligentes harum rerum judices non solum, quam 
difficile sit, sciunt modum, ubi nova proferas, tenere, sed illud etiam 
cogitant, prestare utilibus admiscuisse aliquid falsi, quam vacua 
errore, sed inutilia attulisse. Verumtamen quum ille Porsoni quos- 
dam errores notavisset, contumeliis ab Hujus secta et conyiciis, 
extremo inermium perfugio, exceptus est: qualia quis non «quo 
animo ferat, quando neque a quovis, neque quavis conditione lau- 
dari jucundum est.” p. xv—xvil. 

“In versibus stropharum disponendis hac duo maxime vitanda 
sunt, unum, ne quis temere sensum suum sequatur, presertim non 
multa diligentique metrorum pervestigatione exercitatum atque ex- 
cultum; deinde, ne regulas audiat, idoneo fundamento destitutas, 
quales ex parum accuratis observationibus, vel ex erroribus vete- 
rum, vel ex opinionibus clarorum hominum promanant. Et hoc 
quidem, quod postremum commemoravi, ilorum potissimum causa 
dixi, qui Porsono auctore, viro doctissimo, sed rei metrice non 
ultra notissima metra perito, nihil prius sib: agendum putant, quam 
ut versus, si fieri possit, omnes ad eamdem metri formam redigant : 
quod quam perversum sit, et supra p. 493. [ubi sunt hac :—‘ Se- 
cundum genus Anacreonteorum bis mvenitur in Prometheo, y. 128. 
—v. 397. Burneius et Blomfieldius, Porsoni regulam, quamplu- 
rimos versus in idem metrum reddi jubentis, sequuti, utroque in 
loco dimetros choriambicos constituerunt, non sine dispendio ve- 
nustatis numerorum, et contra disertam auctoritatem veterum,”] et 
olim in preefatione ad Hecubam p. 70. indicavi. Nam etsi bona 
est Porsoni admonitio, curandum esse, ut eadem metri species 
quam sepissime recurrat, tamen neque ipse Porsonus satis caute 
ea usus est, et imitatores ejus, ut solent, qui toti ex alieno ore pen- 
dent, multo gravius in hoc genere peccarunt.” Pag. 701. 

“‘ Porsonum sequutus censor Editionis mee Supplicum Eur- 
pidis in Diario Classico (Classical Journal) 'T. vil. p. 428. seqq. 
dum in res fortuitas parumque momenti intentus erat, regulam pro- 
posuit hanc, ubi tertius pes tragici senarii una voce continere- 
tur, simulque versus dividi posset in duas partes aquales, plerum- 
que alteram versus partem aut elisionem ante se habere, aut voca- 
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buloi incipere, quod orationem inchoare non posset, veluti dy, yde, 
83, wv, omminoque dictionibus enciliticis; eamque regulam non: 
solum ad eos versus spectare, iv quibus tertius pes vel integro vo- 
cabulo, vel parte longioris vocabuli impleretur, sed etiam in quibus 
illid vocabulum ex “duobus in unum conjung) solitis constaret, 
qualia sunt dnmou, eimep, eitic, xaleg, mévros, doTis, Cray, ovris, oUTON, 
Tolyap, Tolwuv, womep. Non facile, inquit, intelligi, cur magis pla- 
cuerit auribus Atheniensium, 

cic tacbe yap BALpac’ | éxnugauny rade, 

xsivn yap warecev | viv, els Tpolav t aya, 
quam, 

els Tages v2 Bag spas | ennubauny Tats, 

xslvy yao wAgcev | Tad’, Eis Teolav +’ dryel, 
at facto tamen rem comprobari. Nempe tota ista observatio talis 
est, uit, qui sic omnes tragicorum versus per singulos pedes exaimi- 
nare velit, multa possit hujusmodi, qu casu facta sunt, pro regu- 
lis saherel Quid est enim, quod, ut ipse fatetur vir doctus, qui 
hanc observationem. in medium attulit, Aschylus ac Sophocles 
sepe violaverunt legem istam, Euripides autem, multo illis alias 
neghgentior, eam observavit? Num illi duo, qui principes in hoc 
genere poeseos habiti sunt, non eadem in urbe fabulas suas, et 
coram isdem Atheniensibus exhibuerunt ? Quanto satius erat, ad 
illud animi attentionem convertere, quod Grecos, si saperent, fa- 
cere oportebat, quodque fecisse eos, diligentem lectorem latere non 
potest, ut pro sententiz atque orationis multiplici conformatione, 
proque ea ratione, quam recitatio dictis conveniens sequi deberet, 
alio atque alio modo versus componerent, nihil nisi sensum_ se- 
quuti suum: quem nos si indagare volumus, non eum profecto 
ex literis et syllabis colligere poterimus, sed potius, ex fonte suo, 
orationis sententiaque natura, haustus, deinde in his minutiis ultro 
se nobis offeret.” Pag. 118 

“ ELMSLEIUS, quum in censura Editionis mee Herculis Eu- 

ripidei ad v. 469. Atticos vocem daidedog usurpasse negaret, non 
meminerat /Eschyli in Eum. 638. Omninoque in poéticis voca- 
bulis major concessa est licentia, quam que usu certe dialecti cir- 
cumscribi possit.” Pag. 569. 
“ Apud Heraclidem Ponticum Alleg. Hom. p. 13. ed. Schow. 


T3 wey yap eviey 0 peck xuriveras, 
7.0 evoevy dumes @ av To mérooy 
vas ophnebr aby peraive, 
Xeipys ported s0vTES meyer xaAwy. 
meg pev yap avTAds istoméday Exes, 
Aaipos &2 may Fadnrov 70n, 
xo} Aaxides weyaras xar’ avro. 
Karaos O aryxupar. 
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Kéxov reposuit Bromrietnius, dissimulans, ut videtur, ducem 
sibi fuisse Schowium. Tip dedi pro apa. Sic Alcwus ap. Apol- 
lonium Dysc. de Pronomine p. 595. A. ut vidit Bast. ad Gregor. 
Cor. p. 616. 
" olmw Te mig oD xak wep ariplirc. 
Apud eumdem Heraclidem ibidem : 
TOD aUTs nua TD mpoTEpy ve Zov 
Guootiysh « mapetes 0 
itu TOVOY MOADY . . aYTAijy. 
Hoc fragmentum parum feliciter tentavit P. Eumsite1us in Dia- 
rio Classico No. XVI. p. 395.” Pag. 688. 

“ Ae singulos cantores interdum loqui vel canere quum aliquot 
‘abhinc annis amicos quosdam monuissem, exemplo usus, quod su- 
pra commemoravi in fine cap. 20. jam ‘pervulgatam esse video. 
Monitumque est ea de re, sed paucis in locis, a veteribus scholias- 
tis, ut ad Adschyh S. c. T. et Eum. Exeuipla dedi in meis Her- 
culis Furentis et Supplicum Euripidis Editionibus: de quibus si 
non persuasi quibusdam, non id mirandum puto: nam qui nihil 
preter verba et canones grammaticos Ine antiquis seriptoribus ve- 
nantur, hi, quod ultra est, oderunt curare.’ Pag. 735. 

ad Quod in Riitivneruex Diario Classico, si bene memini, ab 
nescio quo proditum leg!, binos semper aquales versus in epodis 
esse a tragicis conjunctos, id epg 9a est, ut mirer im mentem cui- 
quam venire potuisse.” Pag. 731 

“BromFigLtprom, qui in Museo Cantabrigiens: denuo. edicit 
Sapphus Fragmenta, mallem in his, que impedita sunt, quam in 
dialecto, re nimium lubrica, et periculi, quam meriti pleniore, ope- 
ram suam posuisse, saltem, ut ne varietatein lectionis, maximum et 
in fragmentis sepe unicum presidium, omitteret.” Pag. 605. 

“ Aliud periodici carminis exempluim diu latuit in Aischyh 
Prometheo v. 508. seqq. V. 576. a verbis, tnd ¢2 xypomAacros 
éroGsi twat, stropham incipere, cujus antistropham. interpositis 
quatuor trimetris sequi v. 505.—669. In commentario ad Aris- 
totelis librum de’ Arte Poetica p. 143. imdicavi. -Postea etiam 
Evmsiisus ea de re monuit, ac Monxivs in Museo Critice 
T. i, P.v, p. 58.. seqq. dispositum dedit hoc carmen, plerisque 
versibus eodem modo correctis, ut a me guoque emendati_ fue- 
rant: sed in aliis neque dispositionem ejus, neque correctiones 
veras puto.” Pag. 768. 

“ In Leonide Turentini Epigr, 25. in Anal. Brunck. Salmasius 
ebxames scribendum. putabat, probante Dorvillio, pro cixanés, in 
quo, ut in Asschyli éyadxev Suppl. 438. ap locus tamen huc non 
pertinet, Seidlerus de Verss. Dochm. p. 25. ingeniosam miit viam, 
quz correptionem non destitutam esse defensione ostenderet.” 
Pag. 47. “ Blomfieldius ad Callimachs 1. Dian. 10.: “Tn Leos 
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nide Tar. Epigr. Br. Anal. T. i. p. 226. versus hujusmodi legitur, 
Edxapmts deyxiotpov xc Sotvaxa Sourrydevra. Vocalem ante po cor- 
ripi posse contendit Jacobsius post Toup. et Musgravium, quibus, 
qui vult, fidem habeat. Versum Leonide difficilem emendatu 
vocat Seidlerus de Vers. Dochm. p-25.n. Itane vero? Utinam 
nihil inter poetarum Graecorum reliquias difficilius sanatu esset. 
Quid enim unumne tantum hamum, quem consecraret, posside- 
bat 6 ypimeds Asdpavros? Non hoc isti putabunt, qui mecum rei 
piscatoriz operam navarint. Lege, "Ayxiorp’ edxopai xal 3, 0. 
Et mox, quum quinque exempla, in quibus pluralis est, attulisset, 
ita pergit: ‘ Ceterum Seidlerus iste, qui tam facilem correctio- 
nem pretervidit, de Porsoni, si Diis placet, erroribus, a se casti- 
gatis, magnifice loquitur. Nempe leoni mortuo vel asinus calcibus 
frontem exterit.’ Qui sciunt, que leges sint artis critic, etiam lau- 
dabunt Seidlerum, quod se prztervidenda hac correctione criticum, 
quam facienda piscatorem prebere voluerit. Rationes afferre in re 
plana supervacaneum puto. Sed ii, quibus exempla pro ratione sunt, 
viderint, quid faciant Archie Epigrammate X. Illum vero ego 
non ineptum dixerim, qui ex isto Epigrammate Archie apud Leo- 
nidam scribendum conjiciat, Dappoy 1 ayxicrgov. Ceteram ali- 
quanto verecundius, Joquuturun spero virum optimum, ubi reputave- 
rit, quo qiisque doctior sit, 1. e. quo magis di cnet quantum sit, 
Gt uod nesciat, eo solere modestiorem esse. Profuerit autem in- 
spexisse censuram schyli Persarum wn Diariis Jenensibus m. 
Junio h, a. fol. 105. 106. a tah viro seriptam, cui non facile quis 
superbius respondeat.” Pag. 809. 
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Sic res queque suo ritu procedit, et omnes 
Foedere Nature certo discrimina servant.— Lucret. 


Unpe habitum, et varium variis molescere formis 
Ingenium Natura dedit, quascunque capaci 
Continet amplexu tellus ; unde ordine certo 
Singula queque suas dotes sortita, locumque, 
Continuam irrupta seriem servare caten4 ; 
Hinc canere aggredior. Facilis, succurre canenti, 
Natura, et, tremulis tua dum yestigia plantis 
Prosequor, ut tanto possim superesse labori, 
Adde novas vires: quem tu non videris equo 
Lumine, nocturnis amat impallescere chartis 
Nequicquam, et frustra exercet se carmine vates. 
Principio in campis vento pluyiisque coactas 
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Particulas sensim aspicias coalescere, et ingens 
Formari glebe pondus, quam nulla facultas 
Tutus agit vita, nec sese attollere terra 

Pigra valet; tantam tmmissis alimenta ministrat 
Seminibus, Cerert unde venit vigor, arvaque rident 
Frugibus, et letas diffundit copia messes. 
Quinetiam arboreos foetus quoscunque Diane 
Custodi nemorum, quoscunque att roseida flores 
"Terra tulit fundens latum tbi, Chloris, odorem, 
Insita vis illis quanquam et subtilior omnes 
Pervadat fibras virtus, animetque virentes, 

Nec mutare locum, aut possunt diseedere. ab umbre 
Materna ; duris arcte radicibus arbor 

Capta aah, ramosque leves extendit in auras. 
At que silvestres saltus ac lustra peragrant 
Secula, quz liquido sublimes aere cursus 

EB estinant, et que volvuntur monstra per undas ; 
Illis larga dedit passim Natura vagari, 

Ut sua quemque trahunt studia, et sentire dolores 
Corporis, et blandz vitai exquirere sensim 
Gaudia. Nonne vides? pullis implumibus ales 
Semper ut assideat tristique cicomla cura 
Nutriat; ut pulli, vires cum firmior wtas 
Suppeditat, senioque parens languescit inerti, 
(Dulce ministerium !) inventas per ruya lacertas 
Sponte sua predas ad limina nota reportent ; 
Scilicet ut matri memores pia munera reddant. 
ZEtheream interea proprio sub pectore flammam 
Sentit homo, et rectam format, ratione magistra, 
Ad normam mores : hinc justa lege coercet 
Affectus animi nimios, hinc leta virorum 
Progenies socie exercet commercia lmgue. 

Nec tamen, hec cum sit tanto diserimime nota 
Gens hominum, nullis pariles animalibus adseunt 
Ingenii dotes. Rerum namque alma creatrix 
Effundit tenuem mortali in pectore lucem 
Interdum, et brutis mentem silvestribus addit 
Indole silvestri majorem ; ita compede nectit 
Diversas gentes, justoque ita vita tenore 
Omnigenam induitur formam, qua prima latescit 
Tn lapide, et qua per varios inventa meatus 
‘Tandem hominum in membris summo splendescit honore- 

Quippe silex glebam, tantuwm quod crescit, inertem 
Exsuperat, viteque jacet confinia propter ; 

Tarda tamen crescit, propriique haud conscia motus. 
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At quibus extollam numeris, quo carmine dicam 
Pilectum' Veneri florem ? cui mater Amoris, 

(Ut fama est,) voluit fibris concrescere sensus 
Paulatim, et foliis dulces insidere succos. 
Insidias utinam tales levis undique turba 
Muscarum fugiat, latices neque libet amznos, 
Aut prope pellaces oras misera explicet alas, 
(uippe intus tribus armavit Dea candida teks 
Melliferam frondem ; que, postquam ore improba musca 
Attingit, subito im gyrum se contrahit, arcto 
Comprimit amplexu captivam, et spicula figit. 
Hoc facit exiguos magnum munimen in hostes 
Scilicet, aut musci tenui se sanguine pascit. 
Hee tamen, hee culti -quamyis ‘supereminet horti 
Flores, mgemium parvis vix piscibus offert 
Aquandum, quibus angusto sub limine conche 
Sufficit exiles vite scintillula sensus. 

Nam saxo affixi, quoties ad littora fluctus 
éiiquor agit refluos, undam sorbere marinam 
Ore solent patulo, dubiumque hie querere victum. 
Si vero quisquam scopulis avellere concham 
Incautus properet, tum sensim deserit humor 
Omnis, et occumbit subitz brevis incola morti. 

Huic minima est virtus, quorum Natura calore 
Artus sensifero vestit: si forte requiras, 

Quenam hominem pecudesque luter sit copula nexa, 
Contemplator, ubi natos videt India lucis 

Sternere humi membra; horrendas ibi Simia silvas 
Meccupat, incessum faciemque simillima genti 
Humane: et si non hirsuto tegmine corpus 

Huic esset generl, socios agnosceret ultro 

Deceptus specie procul aspectuque viator. 

Tas inter silvas hominum gens barbara sedes 
Obtinet antiquas, inculta, et tristia regna, 

Cui forma, et voce, et cultu vix Simia cedat. 

Talis adest vita, et tam foedis moribus 2vum 
Consumunt illi, queis parce dona ministrat, 
Obscuramque facem ratio ; at mens improba cultu 
Exuerit silvestrem animum; curaque secunda 
Suscipiet, quoscunque velit, non tarda labores, 
Hine als alii prastant; pars maxima fausto 
Omine vitai coluit felicior artes ; 

Ast aliis pandit fontem doctrina severum, 
TS SN SS SENN EEA POA 
* Muscipula Dionza, 
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Difticiles cursus sophie ; pars altera servit 
Eloquio, aut facili vacat indulgere Camoene. 
Sic sibi quisque locum servat, sua debita cuique 
Palma datur, varium dum eaudet Musa tueri 
Ingenium, dum scandit iter sublime volatu 
Aerio, summoque sedentem in culmine vidit 
Neutonum 
Hunc ultra nunquam fas est se extendere menti 
Humane, aut ceeli obscuros reserare recessts. 
Fortunata domus!* quam tauti scripsit alumnus 

Nominis heredem, matremque agnovit amicam ; 
Dudum animi vigeas cultrix, et vincere tantum 
Quamvis humanis non detur viribus, adsint, 
Qui servent, memorique virl vestigia gressu 
Observata legant ; ; nec dedignare canentem 
Me, licet ingenium rude sit, tenuisque Minerve, 
Atque rudi audacem leges depingere versu 
Nature, sertisque tuis subnectere laurum. 

V. PY LIFTLEHALES, 
In Comitiis Posterioribus, Trin. Coll. 

Mar. 26, 1789. 
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Vexat Maruematicos demonstrationum inanis gloriola. His omnibus, 
que nihil profutura sunt, merito contemtis et amputatis, admirationi erit 
quot annos integros lucrabimur. — Milton. 


— Nisi quod pede certo 
Differt sermoni, sermo merus.— Horat. 





Anne ideo ut placeant, rectoque poemata talo 

Stent, et honos adsit, verborum tanta cadet vis, 

Ut totidem pelves et tintinnabula dicas 

Pulsari? In corvos scribendi abeat genus illud, 

Ei merito. Quid enim? Diverso more modoque 

Bullatas Bavius nugas, et Mevius iste, 

Stridenti stipula disperdidit? Hac ratione, 

Judice me, implevit ruptas latratibus auras, 

Qui, merus interpres verborum, vatis Homeri 

Carmina ad extremum pessumdedit unus et idem, 10 
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Latin Poem. 

Et crudum cecinit Priamum Priamique pisinnos. * 

Ut facies hominum diverse, sic quoque mens est 
Discolor. Hic elegos, biferique rosaria Pesti, 
kt molles violas, et suave rubentem hyacinthum 
Cautans, flumima amat silvasque inglorius. Est cui 
Ingenium Natura dedit ferventius amne 
Montano, ut mores hominum consideret, et que 
Intus sueta geri in scenam depromat apertam, 
Impavidus : neque enim curat, si rodere quisquara 
Audeat, atque oculis obliquis limet, eo quod 
Candidus impertit qua sentiat, et vice grata 
Insimulat laudatque.—Sibi «que ac Sardanapalo 
Ver natum novit, tempestatesque serenas, 
Nullius addictus jurare in commoda; quamvis 
Non gemma bibat, aut Sarrano dormiat ostro. 

Sed neque convenient gaudentes rure Camene, 
Nec molles elegi, Satireve severior usus, 
Auribus horum hominum: quanquam Miltonus, et ipse 
Johnsonus possent tali indulgere labori ; 
Et qui, divite vena, antmum censoris honesti 
‘Sumsit, et in chartis vitiurn perstrinxit acutis, 
Simplicitate potens, puroque simillimus amni.? 

“ Sunt etenim ista mihil, mhil hac sunt nomina ;” dicunt 
Ore Matkematici patulo; “ problemata Vinci 
“ Qui sapit, hic tantum est dignus qui vivat, et astra 
“ Vertice sublimi feriat: Vescantur oportet 
‘“¢ Omne genus vatum siliquis ac pane secundo.” — 
Scilicet hoc mirum, et fixis obtutibus adstes, 
Ni noris dixisse ex his quendam haud ita pridem, 
Miltonum cecinisse satis bene de Paradiso 
-4misso,—sed nil toto estendisse libello, 
Aut ubi sit locus iste, aut quo sint vivere pacto 
Sueti Eva atque Adamus sine cerdone et sine mensis!! 
“« Atyue hoc pro certo®’ Verum est; et pignore quovis 
Contendam dixisse ; neque est mirabile ; namque 
Plura etiam audivi simili composta metallo, 
Et pejora istis, possunt si talia fined. 

At quorsum hee moavmecyuoodvy ? quorsumve tabellas 
Perlustrant, Neutone, tuas? Volvuntur, ut ante, 
Sidera, cxrulei coeli per concaya; et ipsa 
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™ “ Labeo transtulit Iliada et Odysseam verbum ex verbo, ridicule satis, 
quod verba potius quam sensum secutus sit. Ejus est ille versus; Crudum 
manduces Priamum Priamique pisinnos.” Vet. Gloss. iu Pers. Sat. 1.4. Vide 


Lliad. 4,35, > Addisonus. 
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Nocturnos currus, ceu quondam, agit aurea Phebe ; 
Sed nec adhuc certum est, an sint hec sidera nostro 
Orbi terrarum paria;* an sit pallida Luna 
Caseus, aut creta potius fabricata rotunda. 

Quinimmo, ut perhibent, studio hoc opus-est, ut in omne 
Inspicias, tanquam in speculum, concinnius ; ut vi . 
Majore incumbas oper! ;— seu te mage rostri 
Cepit amor, strepitusve fori et facundia ; sive 
Dura tibi peragenda rei sit causa Petilli. 

Scilicet ut scelerum puros patrizque et amicis 60 
Restituas, quos dira mali spes muneris, et quos 

Furciferi, innocuos quamvis, perjuria reddunt- 

Suspectos. Sed enim mendax infamia terret 

Quem nisi mendacem et mendosum '—Ut ego redeam ad rem, 
Omnia fiant hec sine prismate. Sint modo sensus 

Communis, mentis vigor, et sibi conscia virtus, 

Eloquiumque sagax venturi actique,—quid ultra 

Expectes? ‘ Nihilum.” Cadit ergo questio? “Sic est.” 


J. B. Trin. Coll. Cant. 
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REMARKS ON 
The Similarity of Worship, that prevailed in different 
parts of the Pagan IWorld. 
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Parr HI.—[Continued from No. XXVIII. p. 355.) 


Ins every branch of this widely spreading idolatry, we may dis- 
cover, that trees were holden in the greatest veneration, and were 
almost inseparable from the religious systems of the earliest Poly- 
theists. Of this sort was the Grove-worship recorded in Scripture ; 
and from an accurate comparison of the sacred accounts of Baél- 
Péor, Moloch, Chemosh, and other idols with the narrative of 
Herodotus, we obtain the clearest insight into the different allu- 





1 «eye ° qe . . . : 
_| Hoc est, similia 3 ut Virgilianum illud, “ Par levibus yentis, volucrique 
simillima somno.” 
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sions to it, which occur in the prophetic pages.’ All these 
clearly originated from perverted traditions of the tree of the 
knowledge of good and evil, recorded in the book of Genesis ; for 
in every heathen system of religious worship we may discern trees 
of knowledge, and in every paradise trees of life: and it is possible, 
that even in the earlier ages, trees were respected by the worship- 
pers of the true God. We read in the 2ist chapter of Genesis, 
that Abraham planted a grove in Beer-Sheba for a religious pur- 
pose — 
cody Sx ma ows ow NIN yaw aNaa owe yor) 


Although, in process cf time, his descendants erected groves in 
honor of the idols of the neighbouring nations; accordingly, in 
Deuteronomy they are prohibited from making a grove of trees 
near the altar of Jehovah, and in the 2nd book of Kings, their 
transgression of this prohibition is stated as one cause of the cap- 
tivity of the ten tribes. Hence we easily see how sacred groves 
and enclosures obtained among Indians, Persians, Runes, Celts, 
and almost every known class of idolaters: and none seem to have 
more devoted themselves to this superstition than the Druids. As 
the grove was the spot which they in general selected for the per- 
formance of their religious rites, so the Ascetics in India perform 
austerities in the forest under the Banian tree; thus we read in the 
Ramayana, that Rama, Lakshmana, and Sita, went to the forest 
for fourteen years at the instigation of one of the wives of their 
father, Dasuratha. ‘Tacitus (Germ.) observes of the Semnones : 
“* Fides antiquitatis religione firmatur, Stato tempore, in sylcam 
auguriis pairum et PRISCA furmidine sacram, omnes ejusdem san- 
guinis populi legationibus coeunt, casoque publicé homine, cele- 
brant barbari ritis horrenda primordia. Est et alia Luco re- 
yerentia. Nemo, nisi vinculo ligatus ingreditur, ut minor, et potes- 
tatem numinis pre se ferens,” Xc. &c. Dionysius Halicarnassensis 
mentions, that the Arcadians also worshipped the Deity ina 
grove; and Mela, speaking of Egypt, records, “ im quodam lacu 
Chemmis insula /ucos sylvasque et APOLLINiS GRANDE SUSTI- 
NENS TEMPLUM natat.” St. Pierre, accordmg to Shoberlt’s 
translation, has the following luminous remarks: “ the very sounds 
of plants are not to be overlooked ; for when agitated by the wind, 
most of them emit sounds peculiar to themselves, and which pro- 
duce highly agreeable harmonies or contrasts with the situations in 
which they are accustomed to grow. In India, the hollow canes 
of the bamboo, which shade the banks of the rivers, imitate as 
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they rustle against each other the sound of the working of a ship; 
and the pods of the Cinnamon agitated by the winds on the sum- 
mit of a mountam, the clack of a mill. The moveable leaves of 
the poplar convey to the ear in the midst of the forest the babbling 
of brooks. ‘The verdant meads, and the calm forests, fanned by 
the Zephyrs, represent in the depths of the vallies, and on the sides 
of the hills, the undulations and the murmurs of the waves of the 
sea, breaking against the shore. The early inhabitants of the globe 
struck with these mysterious sounds, imagined that they heard 
oracles from the trunks of the oaks, and that the Nymphs and 
Dryads, enclosed in their rugged bark, inhabited the mountains of 
Dodona.” Mr. Maurice bas remarked, that the Brahmanas 
“ delight in the deep shade of trees of gigantic growth;” and Lord 
Valentia (vol. 11. pp. 118, 119.), gives a curious account of the 
devotion still paid in India to certain trees, that are esteemed sacred. 
‘The East has ever been fond of them: in one of the Indian 
islands the GS_5'5 is said to grow to the height of a hundred cubits, 
bearing sea-green leaves, resembling shields, and fruit like a man’s 
head, having im it ears, eyes, and nose. When the wind is boister- 
ous, this marvellous tree 1s said to bend its branches, and to utter 


the sound of <3S5 GS, from whence its name is derived, and the 





island in which if is to be seen is likewise called Ge5'z. In this 
is a mountam, which yields so much gold, that the natives use no 
other metal for the most menial purposes, and monkeys and apes 
are instructed to sweep the houses, and perform the offices of 
servants. “lhe Arabic writers make mention of it under the name of 


Gly. The Sanskrit authors, however, reflect more. light on it, 


from whom it appears, that this G»3l, island is Sumatra, called 
by them Nari-kela, because 1t abounds m cocoa-nut trees, the 
fruit of which is “ like a man’s head, having ears, eyes, and nose ;” 
and when the wind causes the leaves to strike agamst each other, 


the sound of bdc-béc (unde Se3ly) is prodiced. Herodotus 
(Clio 203.) mentions another extraordinary production of nature : 
eOvece 82 avipdawy modAd xal mayrora éy swuT@ syer 6 Kavxaooss ra 
TOAAL mavra am’ vAns cryoing Swovra’ ev ToIos xe devOgen QUAM ToLHobs 
Dens mupsyomeva elvar Aeyerau, re TpiBovras xo} mageployovras Udwp 
Cia Ewutoios &¢ THs Eobyra eyypadew ta 8: Cou ox exmadverbou &AAL 
CUYKATAYHOMOXEW TH dAAW ciplw, xaT&mep evupavbevTe cpryyy juleire 
Touro rév cvOgumay elves Eugeven, xdtamep toIo1 mpoBaroor. Dr. 
F. Buchanan, im his Essay on the Religion and Literature of the 
Burmas, observes, that “ each of the four great islands has its 
peculiar sacred tree, which bemg produced at the beginning of the 
world of its own accord, and by the power of Fate, will continue 
as long as the world itself.” He says, that in the northern island 
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grows the famous tree Padezabayn, on which precious garments of 
every kind hang instead of fruit; that it produces excellent rice 
without any husk ; that whilst the natives are eating the rice, the 
most exquisite meats appear on the leaves and branches of the 
tree, according to each person’s particular desire, which food will 
expel hunger for seven days, and that, when the repast is finished, 
the remains spontaneously disappear. ‘lwenty juzana north-east 
of the great city MAwHA-sUDASSANA, is another sacred tree, 
which is surrounded by some like the Padeza-bayn, and others, 
which produce fruit and flowers. When the tree blossoms, its 
‘* ruddy splendour extends ail round to the distance of fifty juzana, 
and its most agreeable odour is diffused twice that length.” The 
Bauddhists, like the Muhhammedans, imagine an infernal tree, 
which is beset with thorns, and uamed Leeppan, which the damned 


are compelled to ascend and descend: and the fruit of 535! 
is the heads of Devils. Mr. Moore mentions, that he saw in India 
the sketch of a tree yielding men, with the word Bhima subscribed : 
Bhima, however, m Brahminical mythology is a personage of some 
importance, and in the Maha-bharata is said to represent Justice : 
hence Amera Sinha ranks it among the names of Siva, and as the 
word Bhima implies wrath, it may have some corresponding re- 
lationship with ¢533)).——}t was under the shrde of the sacred tree 


Gnaung-bayn, icas Indica,) which is also surrounded by many 
smaller. trees, that Godama received his divine nature; and in the 
paradise of Indra, God of the firmament, there are five, some of 
which possess the before-mentioned properties. In the paradise of - 
Muhhamimed, likewise, is Tubee, the never-failing tree; whilst 
Sudreh, or tile Loté-tree, is the residence of Gabriel, and. was the 
omament of Eden, according to these lines of the mimnitable 


Hhafezz : 
Uitte cube Coty Cath 9 EO yo 
Soma Capel | wl ay Wl yy Oy pe a 


But their Ulama are by no means agreed, whether or not Paradise, 
the residence of the faithful, be already created: the Motazalites 
argue, that it will differ from that, whence our first parents were 
expelled ; the Manichezans place it in the Sun, and others conceive, 
that after the resurrection, the earth will be melted down, and re- 
produced, as from a furnace, in a paradisiacal state. The Druids 
make mention of Pren-puraar, the tree of pure gold, and the Edda 
in glowing verse degcribes the Ash Ygg-drasil. 

Priar rotr standa 

A Pria vega 3 

Undan Asci Ygg-drasils. &c. &c. 
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Intimately connected with this subject are the Druidical temples, 
which must, however, be cursorily discussed, as no writer on the 
Druids has left them unessayed. That their circular forms bore 
mystic allusions to Astronomy, is too evident to be doubted, and 
that they are in direct correspondence with Indian opinions on this 
head, has been ably displayed by General Vallancey. It is likely, 
that the Patriarchs had such rude and open sanctuaries, although, 
perchance, differmg in form; and the circular courts that surrounded 
the tabernacle and temple, seem to bear marks of resemblance. 
Meyrick supposes, that the knowledge of astronomy was brought 
from Asia by the Bards, and carried to kndia by the Brahmanas.— 
Captain Wilford informs us, that the Brahmanas and Jainas in- 
variably give a circular form to the worldly temple of the Deity ; 
and Lord Valentia states, that there are two singular round towers 
N. W. of Bhaugulpore, like the buildings iu Ireland, (which have 
so much puzzled antiguaries,) excepting that they are more orna- 
mented. The Raja of Jayanagur considers them holy, and has 
erected a small building to shelter the vast number of his subjects, 
who annually come to worship them. All these people conceived 
jt impious to confine the Deity within the walls, wherefore they 
erected open temples in his honour— 
INT DY DWT NS OVS Aw DYN 
M272 N? DYOwT yawA OYDW maT 
Ma WR MT ma. AN 


Cicero de legibus, 1. 111., observes: “ Deorum delubra esse in 
urbibus censeo, nec sequor magos Persarum, quibus auctoribus, 
Xerxes inflammésse templa Grecie dicitur, quod parietibus inclu- 
derent Deos, quibus omnia deberent esse patentia et libera, quorum- 
que hic mundus omnis templum esset et domus.” — Dio. lib. 36, 
speaking of Solomon’s temple, says, that davis te ual dvdgogos yv— 
and Tacitus Germ. remarks, “ Ceterum nec cohibere parictibus 
Deos, neque in ullam humani oris speciem adsimulare, ex magni- 
tudine ccelestium arbitrantur: lucosac nemora consecrant, Deorum- 
que nominibus appellant sucrerum illud, quod sola reverentia 
vident.” Did this secrerum allude to that profound secrecy, in 
which Druids, Goths, Magi, A%gyptians, and Indians, veiled their 
esoteric doctrines? from such secrecy among the Scandinavians ori- 
ginated the God Vidar, and among the Egyptians Harpocrates :— 
for Seneca ina similar manner speaks of the secretum loci et ad- 
miratio umbre; and Pliny, “ Lucos, atque in iis silentia ipsa 
adoramus.” But the antient Persians had three sorts of temples— 
common oratories for the devotion of the people, where the sacred 
fire was only kept in lamps—public temples with altars, on which 
it perpetually flamed, where the superior order paid their adora- 
tious, and in which incantations were practised—and the grand seat 
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of the Archimagus, to which each was obliged to repair during his 
life. The Druids had also serpentine temples, aud the Celtic 
sanctuaries were often as im India and Persia near fountains and 
rivers. 

Amongst all these people, the doctrme of a future state of 
existence was believed. Mr. Davies, in his Celtic mythology, 
gives a detailed account of the Cauldron of Kéd, or Ceridwen, 
among the Druids, of which the following is the abstract. Cerid- 
wen prepares for her sou a cauldron of water of Inspiration and 
Sciences, which was to boil for a year and a day for the attaim- 
ment of three blessed drops of the endowment of the Spirit ; 
various persons were stationed to superintend the process, during 
which time Ceridwen employed herself in collecting various plants 
endued with rare virtues for the preparation of it. While she was 
thus engaged, three drops of efficacious water flowed from the 
cauldron, and pitched upon the finger of Gwion the little, in con- 
sequence of which, he placed it to his mouth, and instantly futurity 
was revealed to him ; but all that the cauldron contained besides 
was poisonous. The sequel mentions Ceridwen’s rage, and the 
various metamorphoses which Gwion underwent to elude her pur- 
suit. Any unprejudiced reader will perceive, that this is an almost 
exact transcript of the Brahminical fable, translated by Dr. 
Wilkins, from an episode of the Maha-bharata; there is also an 
account of it in the Ramayana, not differing m essential points : 
and there is still a poem extant inthe Myvyrian Archeology enume- 
rating the different plants, of which Ceridwen’s liquor was a de- 
coction. "The metamorphoses that both Gwion. and Ceridwen 
underwent, are analogous to the Maya of Vishnu; in both narra- 
tives the liquor was nnbibed by a person, for whom it was not ii- 
tended, who suffered condign punishment :—in both, the proper- 
ties of the liquor were the same, and in both there existed poison- 
ous qualities.‘ Captain Wilford instances from the Nasatya San- 
hita the pool Abhimatada, which granted every wish, as well as 
Rupa-yauvana-sthala, or land of beauty and vouth ; elsewhere this 
latter is also considered as a pool, and Ablumatada conjectured to 
be Abydus in Upper Egypt. So the Muhhammedans, whether 
they borrowed it from these Indian fictions, or from the Rabbinical 
absurdities respecting the Sabbatic river, believe, that in some re- 
mote part of the Kast covered with deepest gloom and darkest shade 
ce O52! exists, and that whosoever drinks of it shall not awake 
until the last trump. Alexander is fabled to have sought it, and 
Khizzr, his Vizier to have found it: thus the Koranic commenta- 





* Gwion is the Rahu of Sanskrit Mythology. 
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tors argue, that Joshua bathed in the water of life, and that some 
drops of it falling ona broiled fish restored it to life. Ferdoosee, 
in bis Shahnamch, Saadee, and Khosroo, very frequently allude to 
itt among other such allusions, Hhafezz writes, 


ugirtt Soa ls ol 


And Jamee, in one e of his fanciful productions, introduces Mcses, 
as iImmerging himself in its stream, 
aL aR OUs Un aety ti, Peteatat 
The Bauddhists have the holy water of Anaudat, or No-wa dat, 
as Dr. F. Buchanan wishes it to be pronounced, and in addition 
to the Cauldron of Ceridwen, the Druids have somewhat analogous 
fables respecting the sacred Dee. I have elsewhere adduced the 
apples of Iduna, wife of Braga in Runiclore, the fountain of 
longevity of the Aidines MaxpoBic:, the Chang-seng-yo of. the 
Chinese, the Amrita and Piyupa of the Indian: School, and the 
Nectar and“Ambrosia of the Classic Gods, all conferring “immor- 
tality; but it is worthy of remark, that as Ambrosia is derived 
from «@ privative and Beéros, so the Sanskrit Amrita deduces’ its 
origin from @ privative, and the root mrt, to die. We may dis- 
cover this universal pifss in Ovid’s relation of the history of 
Glaueus— 
“ Res similis ficte (sed quid mihi fingere prodest 2) 
Gramine contacto coepit mea prada moveri 
Et mutare latus, terraque, ut in equore niti. 
Dumque moror mirorque: simul, fugit omnis in undas 
Turba suas ; dominumque novum, littusque relinquunt. 
Obstupui, dubiusque diu, qu causa? require :— 
Num Deus, hoe, aliquis? Num suceus fecerit herbx ? 
Quz, tamen, eae inquam, vires habet herba? mantque 
Pabula decerpsi, decerptaque dente momordi, 
Vix bene combiberant ignotos guttura succos, 
Cim subito trepidare infus precordia sensi, 
Alteriusque rapi nature pectus amore. 
Nec potui restare loco; repetendaque nunquam 
Terra, vale, dixi, corpusque sub wquora mersi: 
Di maris exceptum socio dignantur honore. 


DuG. WAIT. 


Tn a subsequent Number I shall offer some observations on Sir 
W. Drummond’s version of the Druidical verses in py Myvyriarn 
Archeology, cited by Mr. Davies. 
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ON THE CESURA. 





Or habitual disregard of quantity, or, if this expression should 
sound too harshly, our want of system in the pronunciation of Greek 
and Latin, has encumbered with fresh difficulties a subject intricate 
in itself, and perplexed rather than explained by some of its commen- 
tators. 

By recurring to the first principles of metre, and gradually descend- 
ing through its stages and varieties, we might hope to obviate all 
cause of confusion, and although we should not remove the difliculties, 
at least to ascertain their form and pressure. But such an analysis is 
incompatible with the limits allowed, and even if sufficient space 
could be afforded, the undertaking would be of little use, as the 
necessary information has already been communicated in Mr. Mitford’s 
excellent “ Inquiry into the Principles of Harmony in Language.” 

Unwilling to mutilate, and unable to compress, the observations of 
that learned and judicious Author, I must content myself with a 
general reference to his work, and hazard such loose remarks of my 
own, as may perhaps suffice to show that there is nething in ancient 
metre which was not the natural effect of ordinary causes. 

Quantity is measured by articulation, and may be referred to a 
twofold origin. 

‘When a vowel is followed by two consonants, or when a diphthong 
is used, the syllable thus formed is Jong by nature ; Fora longer time 
is naturally required for its utterance, than for that of syllables 
diferently constituted; and its quantity, being inseparable from the 
proper articulation of its componeut letters, is obviously founded on a 

natural and not an artificial basis. 

Where the syllable on the other hand derives its quantity from the 
continuance of one, and not from the union of many sounds, we must 
refer to custom, rather than nature," as the vowels have each a long 
and short sound, and the quantity might accordingly be varied at the 
option of the speaker, if it were not fixed by rules, partly arbitrary, 


d partly founded on analogy. 





* Corinthius, however, says (Vide Foster page 31) fi ya2 Sices axpd arto 
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On a correct observance of these distinctions the character of 
ancient versification was established, and its harmony formed by the 
skilful arrangement of long and short syllables. But although this 
primary division into long and short embraced all the metrical pro- 
perties of syllables, it comprehended rather than developed them, and 
their proportions and affinities were yet to be specified; for among 
the long some were longer, and among the short some were shorter 
than others, and even when the metre was correct to all essential 
purposes, a practised ear might detect a casual excess or deficiency of 
quantity.? 

From the different powers of the consonants and the natural 
uncertainty of pronunciation, another distinction quickly arose and 
many syllables were accounted common, and the reader or reciter in 
determining their actual quantity was guided solely by the metre : of the 
remaining distinctions some may form the subject of future articles ; 
but for the present I shall beg leave to wave their consideration. 

If what I have stated is not erroneous, it will follow that we are not 
to expect any extraordinary minuteness and nicety of discrimination, 
in the elements of ancient metre, or to suppose that every aberration 
from the established forms must be accounted for by some grand and 
active principle. 

Pronunciation itself would be influenced by casual circumstances, 
by the prevalence or disuse of various dialects, and by gradual though 
trivial corruptions ; and the Poet, conscious of his abilities, and proud 
of his importance, might occasionally innovate upon the sounder prac- 
lice of his predecessors. It is true that language does not change so 
rapidly in a barbarous as in a civilized country. (Note. This is 
confirmed by a singular fact in Bruce's travels, Vol. 6th. p. 435. Vide 
Editor’s Note.) But it should also be recollected that in the time of 
Homer, writing was little known or practised, and that Grecian fable 
was seldom more closely allied to truth, than when it stiled the muses 
the daughters of memory. A very competent judge has observed, “A 
complete alphabet of any language is unknown. Before the art could 
reach perfection, custom has every where fixed the practice.” We 
learn from Plato* that the characters which represent the long sounds 


eee ee 
© Dion. Hal. T [AV [ae be, 
* Inquiry into the Principles, &c. page 13. 


3 Tap hy owmcda, dare «rd meruior, Cratylus. Vide Foster's Essay on Accent 


and Quantity. Chap. @nd.. I refer to the first Edition. 
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of e and o were of late origin, and although the earlier Latin Authors 
marked the length by doubling the vowel, this distinction was subse~ 
quently neglected." 

We may be permitted therefore to assert generally that as far as 
the vowels were concerned, an alteration in their quantity did not 
involve an alteration in orthography, and that in this respect at least 
no restraint was imposed upon the innovator. 

The case was certainly different in the consonants, for eta a 
vowel was long by position its length would be ascertained by the 
eve as wellas by the ear. But even in this case the Greeks were 
not very scrupulous, for in Aiyv’xrious "He'krpvaves Tépver” and 
in other positions the vowel was. occasionally shortened.? However 





* Quintilian tells us, “ Usque ad Accium et ultra porrectas syllabas 
geminis, ut dixi, vocalibus scripserunt,” Lib. 1. Cap. 7. “The Greeks 
seem not ever,” says Foster, “ to have used two short vowels in like 
manner for a long one: but one character served both purposes.” Gray 
says, “In the Sigean and in other very ancient marbles, E is always put 
for the diphthong £? as Ei for Eiut, the sound being much the same, and 
the name of * J.a% in the alphabet being anciently «: the famous E on 
the temple of Delphi was written with this one character £. See Plutarch. 
The name of o juxpiy in the alphabet was anciently o. See the Epitaph of 
Thrasymachus ap. Atheneum, L. 10. and Eustathius ad Inscript. L. 5. 
Iliados, and the diphthong ov in all inscriptions, till after the death of 
Alexander, was written with a single 0. The change is attributed to the 
accuracy of the Alexandrine Grammarians.” 2nd Vol. 4to. p. 111. 

It is curious that in Hebrew, where we are told poetry is unconnected 
with metre, no less than fifteen characters are used to mark the pronun- 
ciation of the vowels. But as Bishop Horseley justly observes, “If the 
Hebrew language had all that nicety in its pronunciation, which the_ 
Masoretic points exhibit, it seems almost impossible that men should 
ever have thought of writing it, as it certainly was anciently written, 
without vowels in the far begin bee ” Prosodies of the Greek and Latin 
Languages, page 5. 

Mr. Mitford, who defends . the antiquity of the vowel-letters, says, “ It 
seems to be now decided, among the learned, that the vowel-points of the 
Arabs and Persians were unknown, till after the age of Mahomet, and 
that the Hebrew points were imitated from them.” History of Greece, 
1st Vol. 2nd Chap. 3 Sect. Note. 

> Foster, p. 36. 

3 * Vocales breves ‘sepissime in mediis vocabulis correpta: sunt ante dnas 
vel tres consonantes, cum quibus non conjungitur 2, v. 9. ante y3, du. Xe. ” 
Burgess. Annotatio in Dawesii Mis. Crit, p. 348. 
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little weight the reader may attach to these considerations, I shall 
not hesitate to confess that they were strong enough to make me 
question the power of the Czsura, and that after much enquiry 
I have at least succeeded in convincing myself, that this power 
is fictitious, and that the use of long for short syllables, was not 
founded on the nature and constitution of the verse, but on the 
privilege or license of the poet. 

Such is my own opinion, which will probably have few approvers. 
But if they, who differ from me, will take the trouble of examining 
what I have collected on this subject, they will, I think, find that my 
conclusion, though not the most critical, is far from being the most 
improbable. 

The Czsura is generally defined to be that metrical division which 
takes place when a syllable of the word remains after the completion 
of the foot, or in other terms, ‘ est ea versis sectio, quie post pedein 
absolutum desinit in syllabam et claudit vocem.” 

According to the PortRoyal Grammarians’ it can lengthen a syllable, 
naturally short, after the first, second, third, or fourth foot, even if it is 
followed by a vowel. Vossius” limits its power to the conclusion of 
the three first feet, and Clarke* in his note upon (édos éyerevxes | 
says: “ Non modo in fine Versis aut Sententie, sed etiam in fine 
Vocis, propter pausam, qua vox finitur, syllaba alioqui brevis pro- 
duci potest.—Fit hoc precipue in C@surd, quia major ed incidit 
pronuntiationis ictus,” &c. The anonymous Author of a curi- 
ous treatise upon Rhythm adopts a different theory, but we find 
from the verses,* which he quotes, that he draws a nearly similar 
conclusion. 

The reason of this power, according to the PortRoyal Gramma- 
rians, ‘‘is extremely natural, because, as the ancients pronounced 
their verse according to the cadence of the feet, and the syllable, 


FS SE EEE ALR EMERY BEETLES SRE ST LET IE SETTLE IE LE TIE ICSE EET 


* English edition. Book 10. 
* De Arte Grammatica, Lib. ii. Cap. 15. 
3 Tliad A, verse 51. 

* Que jacimus addes E, poeta, ut pleniu’ fiat. 
Configunt parmam, tinnit hastilibus umbo. 
Jamque feré pulvis ad ceelum vasta videtur. 
Alter nare cupit, alter pugnare paratu’st. 
Pectoribus inhians, spirantia consulit exta. 
ile latus niveum molli fultus hyacintho. 
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which thus remaineth at the end of a word, was predominant 
in the next foot, whose beginning it formed; it ought to receive 
such a force in the pronunciation, as thereby to sustain all the 
syllables of that very foot,” &c. The anonymous Author lately 
mentioned refers the origin of this power to the early and inti- 
mate connexion of Poetry and Music, and he thus illustrates its 
operation. 

“ Versus ut dividerentur, aut saltem ut divisio illa in semi- 
pede insignis fieret, opus erat Pausd, vel Mora majore, quam inter 
elationem et positionem pedis, alioqui requirebat Tenor Ductis 
communis. “ 

‘* Hee autem Pausa, si eundem tantim temporis tractum, ac in 
ceteris pedibus, prestaret, sud tamen vi syllabam, in quam caderet, 
necessarid produceret; quia huic syllabe utcunque brevi Tempus 
daret longum. At quum eminenter in semipede fieret Pausa, idcirco 
syllaba hee quantulacunque longa longior efficeretur. 

“ Omnis igitur syllaba im Cesura est longa; nec mirum. Sistitur 
enim aliquandiu in e4 Dimensio,* &c.” 

Such are the different explanations which are liable to considerable 
objections. With regard to Clarke’s it is observed, ‘“‘ Veruntamen 
si in fine vocis cujuslibet tanta sit vis Pause, quomodo fit, ut in metris 
Homericis, de quibus agit Vir Cl., ultima pedis syilaba, natura brevis, 
munquam, quantum scio, ipso judice, vi ejusdem pause producatur ; 
quum interea pedis prima syllaba, alioqui brevis, id passim patiatur ? 
Porro si res ita se haberet, primi quatuor pedes carminis Hexametri 
pro dactylicis Iambi possint evadere aut Trochzi; et actum plané 
esset de versu Heroico.” 

Tyrrwhitt, whose opinion is given by the same Author, agrees in 
thinking that the pause at the end of a word cannot by itself lengthen 
‘a syllable, and says, that if the accent is meant by ictus,’ this could by 
no means lengthen a final syllable which was never accented; and 
besides the metrical ictus was indifferently used in each part of the 
foot. 

SR 5 EIR OE TE SE ET EE I ET TET ET 

1 Page 147. 2 De Rhythmo, page 40. 

3 “Si causa rogetur, cur he syllabe in Cesura possint produci, Viri docti 
justam dederunt. Nempe quia mora in illa syllaba quedam fit unde et 
mansio vocatur, Et quia ictus pronuntiationis, ut quidam Joquuntur, 
in hanc vers(s partem cadit. J. C. Scaliger in poeticis boc non semel tradit. 
Videatur quoque acutissimus S. Clarkius ad Il. A. 51.” D’Orvill. Vann. 
Crit. p.325. De Rhythmo, p. 143. 
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Una longa non valebit edere ex sese pedem 
Ictibus quia fit duobus, non gemello tempore. 
Brevis utrinque sit licebit, bis feriri convenit, 


But if Clarke’s theory is incompatible with metrical propriety, it des 
not appear that much will be gained by adopting that of our anony- 
mous Author, who asserts that every syllable in the Czesura is neces- 
sarily iong, and that the Czsura occurs in four ont of the six feet. It 
should also be noticed that Athenzeus, * who attributes the axépaXor, 
Adyapor and jefoupor verses of Homer to this connexion of poetry and 
music, says nothing about the Czsura. 

Definition, ‘‘ that celebrated remedy,” as Burke says, ‘ for the 
disorder of uncertainty and confusion,” has, perhaps, been the cause 
why the moderns have assigned a power and extent to the Cesura, of 
which the ancients were apparently ignorant. — 

It certainly is “‘ ea versts Sectio, que post pedem absolutum 
desinit in syllabam et claudit vocem,” and this division may, as the 
PortRoyal Grammarians * observe, occur five times in the Hexameter ; 
but that which is essential is more limited in its situation, and some- 
what different in its nature. It has been described under various 
names by several Grammarians, but with a perspicuity which leaves 
no doubt of their concordance. 

The first Incisio, Sectio, Czesura, or ros}, is called rev Onpcpepis, and 
takes place after the completion of two feet, as in 


Quam Juno fer | tur 
and in 
Infandum re | gina. 
The second takes place after the completion of three feet, and is 
called épOnpcpepys, as in 
Infandum regina ju | bes 
and in 
Que pax longa remiserat, | arma. 

It is immaterial whether the first Caesura is formed by one syllable, 
as in the first instance, or by two, in which case it is called trochaic, 
as in the second, but in the second-Czsura the trochee, though not 
altogether inadmissible, ought to be avoided. 

To these two we may perhaps add a third, which from its being 





* Lib. 14, Cap. 8. 
* Book 10. Sect. 3. Chapter 2. 
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generally used by Theocritus, is called the Bucolic Czsura, and jis 
formed when the fourth foot is a dactyle, and unconnected in scan- 
ning with the remaining part of the verse, as in 

Non, veriim Ligonis: nuper mihi | tradidit Zgon. 

Whatever, therefore, may be the force and beauty of the Czsura, it 
can only affect two feet ; and all further extension of its agency will 
confuse or destroy its character. 

If we proceed to investigate the circumstances and qualities which 
have authorized or occasioned a metrical deficiency in final syllables, 
we shall derive the following information from the Grammarians. 
Hephzstion enumerates three species of common syllables, but the 
Scholiast recognizes twelve, and says, Tpiros rpdxos xows ovAdaPijs, 
dray Ppayeia ovca Karareparot eis jrépos Né-you, Kai thy ékAs éyn aro 
garnevros apyouévny.' Healso mentions that the acute accent, whether 
before, after, or upon a short syllable, possesses the power of Jength- 
ening it. Aristides Quintilianus, in describing the common syllables, 
says, Ai dé a0 ray pice Bpayewy, dray eis pépos A\oyou cvAda/3) Anyn* 
4 yap perakd didoraots ris Tov mporépov redeuTijs, Kat ras apyxis rot 
devrépou, pijxos rijs ov\AaPijs mapéxerat. 

Diomedes* allows seven species of common syllables, and adds, 
‘‘ Modus superior quibusdam superfluus visus est quoniam sufficit 
finitam esse partem orationis. Ex his omnibus modis uno duntaxat 
uti admittunt, qui metrorum rationum sunt admodum PeSspICAEES 

Servius allows eight species, and in his note upon 


Auro gravia sectoque elephanto, 


says, ‘‘ A finalitatis ratione producitur, sed satis asperé, nam in nullam 
desinit consonantem, ut 


Omnia vincit amor, et nos cedamus amori. 
et 


At tibi, Thymbre, caput Evandrius abstulit ensis. 

In another note, however, he does not make this distinction, for he 
says, ‘ Que brevis est pro longa posita; que hac ratione defenditur; 
aut quia omnia monosyllaba ad artem non pertinent, et his licenter 
uti possumus: aut certé, quia omne péproy, id est particula, que sui 
substantiam non habet, membrum putatur superioris orationis. Qudd 


EEE EE ITED AD, PETA ST SS RTE TSE WE 


* Kip. A. -See also the extracts from Eustathius, p. 181. Professor 
Gaisford’s Hephestion, p. 189. 


* Ditto 208. Putsch. 423. 
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si est Liminaque, quasi una pars orationis est; et potest Que, finali- 
tatis ratione, vel produci vel corripi.” 

Sergius tells us ‘“* Communes verd modis novem fiunt,” and 
Maximus Victorinus that a vowel can lengthen the final syllable 
of a verb or noun, whenever the poet is so disposed. Marius Vic- 
torinus allows four; Charisius, five: and Beda, nine species of 
common syllables; and Terentianus Maurus doubts whether a short 
syllable may not end the first as well as the last division of the 
Pentameter. 

Such is the latitude allowed by those on whose opinions we ought 
‘to place reliance ; a latitude which may have arisen from their con- 
founding the exception with the rule, or from the unsettled state of 
Latin Versification. From whatever cause it has arisen, my present 
purpose is fully answered by showing that, if we except the finalitatis 
ratio, there is nothing that has any reference to the Casura, even in its 
legitimate situation. That short syllables frequently occur, when the 
word is ended, and the foot begun by the same syllable, is undeniable, 
and at some future opportunity I shall endeavour to account for their 
occurrence. 

As Putschius’s collection is very scarce, I have annexed some of 
the passages referred to. 

Diomedes, 
De Incisionibus. = Puts. 496. 


“ Illud quoque observare debemus, ut in Heroico hexametro Inci- 
siones, quas alii Czsuras appellant, nonnulli Sectiones nominant, 
facias, quas Greeci rite’ custodiunt, Incisiones versis Heroici sunt qua- 
tuor. He finitis partibus orationis fiunt, et tali ordine colligentur. Prima 
est mevOnuuuephs. Secunda est cara rpiror rpoyeiov. Tertia épOnpipepys- 
Quarta rerpaod/a Bovcodtx) dicitur, quia Theocritus auctor bucolici 
carminis hac plurimim esse usus creditur. TlevOnpupepis est Semi- 
quinaria, ubi post duos pedes et unam syllabam pars orationis expletur. 
Et ideo revOnpipepys vocatur quia quinque pedes dividit sic. Defe- 
cisse videt. Se signari oculis. _Worum residuis partibus trimetri 
Anapzestici hypercatalecti fiunt tales. . Sua jam promissa reposct. 
Ultro implacabilis ardet. Hee licet, accipiat unam_ brevem, faciet 
finita parte orationis secundam cesuram. Secunda est cara rp/rov 


* “Observations on the liberty of the Greek versification.” PortRoyal 


Grammar. p.475. Their verses are frequently without any Cesura 
at all.” 
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Tpoxezoy, in qua, finita parte orationis, tertium Trochzum ponas, a 
quo nomen traxit, ut est, Infandum regina. Huic addito Anapesto 
vel Spondeo constabit tertia incisio. Tertia €pOnpupepns, Latina lingua 
translata Semiseptenaria, scilicet, quia septem dividit, ut est, Italiam 
fato profugus. Tum demum movet arma leo. Excutiens cervice toros. 
Impavidus frangit telum, Hine quod remanet, sie contexere poesin 
potest, gaudetque comantes. Fixumque latronis. Huic parti adjici- 
atur Pyrrhichius, eademque rursus efficit metrum Tonicum. ’Azé 70% 
feiZovos hypercatalectum, tale est, gaudetque comantes leo. Fixumque 
latronis leo. Fremit ore cruento leo. Hee duabus additis brevibus 
quartam incisionem efliciet, ita ut quarto Dactylum invenias, ut est. 
Inferretque Deos Latio, genus unde Latinum. Sunt, qui quartum 
Trocheum in hac Cesura collocant, et ex eo kara réraproy TPOXEiOV 
appellant, ut est, Que pax longa remiserat, arma novare parabant. 
Alii vero Spondeum, ut est, Inde toro pater A:neas sic orsus ab alto. 
Ita tamen, ut per omnia ista intervalla, que diximus, pars orationis 
finiatur, remanebit pars verstis, que dicitur comma ; si priorem habuit 
Dactylum, dicetur Dactylicum, ut est Orsus ab alto. Si Spon- 
deum, Spondaizon appellatur, ut est. Cornua velutarum obvertimus 
antennarum. He incisiones, quas Greci royas appellant, figuris 
formantur tribus, simplici, composita, conjuncta. Simplex est, 
cim invenitur in versu una Incisio, ut, Panditur interea domus 
omnipotentis Olympi. Composita, cum. duz inveniuntur, ut -est. 
Infandum, regina, jubes renovare dolorem. , Conjuncta, cim tres 
inveniuntur, ut est. Talibus ioneus, cuncti simul ore fremebant 
Dardanide. 

The corresponding passages in Terentianus Maurus and Marius 
Victorinus will be found in Mr. Gaisford’s Hephestion, pp. 268, 9. 

In Priscian’s commentary upon the initial lines of the twelve books 
of the Hneid, the Cesuras are thus marked, ‘“‘ Quot Czsuras habet ? 
Duas. Quas? Semiquinariam et semiseptenariam. Quomodo? Arma 
vi | rumque ca | no Tro | je. 2. Semiquinariam. 3. Semiquinariam et 
semiseptenariam. 4. Semiquinariam. 5. Semiseptenariam. 6. Semi- 
quinariam et semiseptenariam. 7. Ditto. 8. Semiquinariam. 9. Semi- 
quinariam et semiseptenariam. 10. Semiquinariam. 11. Semiqui- 
nariam et semiseptenariam. 12. Semiquinariam. 

Sergius says, p. 1830 ——— Sciendum est qudd si et hee vocalis 
non desinat in unam consonantem, sed nuda sit, sape communem 
syllabam facit. Est enim longa in hoc: Dona dehine auro gravia, 
sectoque elephanto, brevis in hoc: Talia dicta volant. 
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Terentianus Maurus. De pentametro versu, qui et elegiacus dicitur, 


Quidam (quia gemino constat de commate versus) 
Cludere comma prius non timuere brevi: 
Ut si pentameter talis, qualem modo fingo, 
Hoc mihi tam grande munus habere datur. 
Aut qualis supra versus peccare videtur, 
Si fiet talis, Incipe Meenalios 
giv sieenpecwes cagus cee c's we c.0 
Tantam nostra nequit mensura absolvere litem, 
Malo tamen longa cludere comma prius,* 


Priscian, p. 768. 


In Grecis est quando invenimus e producta finiri ablativam tam 
prime quam tertiz declinationis nominum qui magis dativus est gracus 
positus pro latino ablativo. Virgilius in primo Aneid. Jpse uno 
graditur comitatus Achate. Lucanusin octavo. Signaque ab Euphrate* 
cum Crassis capta sequentem. Similiter a Demosthene, Aristotele, 
Hermogene. Vetustissimi tamen etiam in quibusdam Latinis que 
nominativum in es productam terminant, pares cum genitivo habent 
syllabas in hac. declinatione, solebant producere ablativum more 
quinte declinationis vel supradictorum Grecorum, ut a mole, fame, 
tabe, quod adhuc sic profertur. Virgil. in VI. offam objicit, ille fame 
rubidatria guttura-pandens. Lucanus in X. Non mandante fame multas 
volucresque ferasque Agypti posuere Deos. Juvenalis in V. Membra 
aliena fame lacerabant, esse parati Et sua. Lucretius. Imbribus, et 
tabe nimborum arbusta vacillent. : K. 





z Heinsius, in his note upon “ Quantus in /Zacide Actorideque fuit,” 
Ep. Pont. lib. 2. et 4. v. 22. observes, “ Hic hiatus insolens est Nasoni/’ 


2 We may add from Ovid, Te memorant Gange, totoque Oriente subacto. 
Fast, 3. 1. 729. 
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ON THE 


SAPPHIC AND ALCAIC METRES. 





PART II. 


In the three last Priapean verses I have made some slight altera- 
tions in the words, with a view rather to show the nature of the 
metre than to restore the genuine text, which is evidently in many 
places corrupt in the books whence the fragments have been 
selected. 

In Gaisford’s Hephst. p. 60, a Priapean verse occurs with an 
initial broken penny, representing a foot or half dipodia, as 


Tov oTuy- yov Me- Aayir- 
| Ilatpo-  povay 


TOU go- yov at 
+ 
Epi~ Bos, 








And again, 
Tlérpys|és mo- Avdv|xipx xoAveB-|dpus Odav|éew- ms, Ib. p. 130. 
If inthe line, _ 
Es- 





popGo- Tepe | Mvaci- dina Q. 
Tacs d- marcas | Tvplv- vas 
we omit the second choriamb there remains the follewing metre : 











Kpyo- | cas vi mob’ wo i 
| au ee- réwrs mbdea- iv, 
IIo- as Té- pev cty= ; 
Bos ma- randy | marev- cas 
Tpi- Bwaé- TEp, ov 
yap’Ap- xader- | or Ad- lug 


A short and brisk metre has been formed out of the Priapean 
verse, consisting wholly of the second section, and resembling the 
Atiacreontic, as 


3 BPs 
My we dvyns opwo= a, Anacr. Ode 34. 
Lydi- a dic per om- nes. 


"OABi- = yum- Pps col pev 
Ay ya- ju0s, us | apo~ 0, 


? / > \ 
Exre- redeor’, exes de 
. TTaphe- vov, av | ape- 0, 


Meal-  xpo05 "em ie puep- 
1 TB HE- KUTA mporh- Tw, 
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Instead of zpao, Dorice, for jpaco, from gpayai, which would be 
destructive of the metre, if not of the rhythm, and inconsistent 
with the sort of verse, (a choriambic hepthememer, having an lamb 
and long syllable for its close) of which it is produced by Hephes- 
tion as au example, I would read ado, Dorice for dpao, the 
optative passive, from épéoues. The initial « in dpaouas is gene- 
rally long, but Homer uses it short in ép2, preces, and Aristophanes 
in the compounds xaréparos and xarapa. When I say that the 
introduction of 4paco for apo would be destructive of the metre, 
if not of the rhythm, it must not be understood that, according to 
the laws even of rhythm, a dactyl and an amphibrachys may be 
substituted one for another universally and in all cases. As single 
feet, they are incapable of reciprocal substitution, and it is only 
when they enter into a verse as parts of compound and larger 
feet that such a substitution can happen. ‘To make a dactylic 
hexameter terminate, for instance, in dpdo mavrws instead of jpaco 
xévtws would be barbarous, intolerable, and an equal offence both 
to rhythm and metre; but the first section of a Priapean verse, 
which proceeds not by single feet, but by compound feet, may 
begin indifferently with a diiamb, or a choriamb, and admits, 
therefore, either dao or ypaco equally well, as 





Boma ie 3 S$. 001, 3.9 oSopbond Mis 
*Apw- o viv | Tapbe- vie or "A’pw- || o viv — mapbe- |] view 
” — ~ /  ® md ~ / 

H pa- coviv | Tlapbe- vin, “Hpa-{| oo viy mapbe-|| via 


Here is no offence to rhythm, but still there may be to metre, 
as metre is sometimes strict, and by no means allows always the 
licence of isochronous and equivalent exchanges. This licence, 
although not entirely confined to the lyric poets, is chiefly used by 
them, and may be considered as a characteristic feature of the 
Greek Méay, or Odes. A nice observation of these isochronous 
interchanges may be a means of leading us to the true scansion 
and division of the dominant rhythm; a subject, either not well 
understood, or imperfectly explained by the Greek scholiasts, and 
where an unerring guide 1s still wanted. On account of the 
peculiar facility with which compound feet admit these inter- 
changes, all feet exceeding three syllables were not, as Cicero tells 
us, esteemed feet so much as numbers. See Class. Journ. Vol. 
II. p. 39 and 54. This is confirmed too by Marius Victorinus, 
who says, “ Non gradiuntur MéaAy pedum mensionibus, sed rhythmis 
fiunt.” Gaisford’s Hephest. p. 224. 

The same metre occurs with a syllable prefixed, as 

Aé- | duxe piv a | cerca, aap 
Kal | TAyi- ades | péoos 0c. Hephest. p. 65. 

Before I quit the subject of choriambics, I will subjoin a scale, 

and place in it several lines, proceeding from the most simple form 
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of verse to that which is more complicated, from one middle to two, 
three, and four middle choriambs. 


1 BN) 3 “ 
1 Ei- pov E- mixup | 05. 
= Kase eBo- clas | wey 
3 Koa- Tip & xéxpa- |To. 
4 ‘Ep- was de ferwy |oa~ 
5 TV Forvo- x0y- ore. 
6 Sic te |Diva_ potens |Cypri 
7 Odydg joixi- aw ey 0br0= moAwy dense 
8 Opivov leupe- vou, odxn lduus mpémer |rade 
"H- pav wo- Ta Ga- olvdi-ativ |repmi- xépav~ivov. 
9 Sic fra- |tris He- lenz, luci- da sy- {dera. Hor. Ib. 
10 Karria- |reobe — xdpeu xalxar-epel- |xzobe yitd-|vaec. 
11 ‘Podo- maXe- &5 ohty~ va} xe pites |Oevre ids |xdpeu. 
12 Kpovi- da Ba- ciAy- 05 Y8- vOs Al-|ayv roy apio= \rov med A 
13 Kerla- fyoirn Oi xzio’. jodde mora luvapo- civa loébev. 


14 Alphene |imme- moratqueluna- nimis |false — soda- |libus. 
\5"Eocer’ obde- mor’ cig fore pov od lyapmed-tyeic |Bpddwy. 


16 Jam te |nil mi- seret, dure, tui {dulcis ami- |culi. 
17 Tov éx Tlie- pias, aan. Pherecratian. © 

18 Jam me |prode- re, jam {non 

19 ’Adavns lxjv "A- de 8duo1s. Glyconian. 

20 Dubitas ffalle- reper- fide. 

Q1 Borrd- . |oeis 20 eav- pav.  Pherecratian- 

22 Nec fac- |taimpi-a fall- acum. 

23 Nextov' |éxme-  moTa~ weve.  Glyconian. 

24 Hominum|ceeli- _ colis » llacuat: 


The last six Greek lines (or rather sections of lines as to the last 
four) of Sappho I have underlined with others from Catullus, in 
order to show their mutual correspondence. ‘This fragment of 
Sappho and the Ode of Catullus illustrate each other, and can now 
leave little doubt as to the true nature, both of the rhythm and of 
the artificial division of the strophe. Where on a former occasion 
(Class. Journ. Vol. IV. p. 299.) I mentioned only a strong resem- 
blance between the two odes, I now upon closer examination 
discover an identity. The composition of the strophe in Catullus 
is so singular, that although the ode is short, and consisting only 
of three strophes, yet the presumption is, that the uniformity found 
in them is such as cannot be accidental, In general the longer 
an ode is, with the greater -certamty we can pronounce upon the 
principles of its versification. Had the Ode of Catullus consisted 
only of one strophe, a doubt might have existed, whether it ought 
to be divided into four, five, or eight lines, in the manner in which 
i had divided the same Greek strophe in a former part of the 
Class. Journ. Vol. IV. p. 298. . The first strophe in Catullus may 
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be divided into eight lines, or sections of lines, so as to make each 
line end with an entire word, and the second strophe even admits 
of the same division; but when we come to the third strophe we 
find a difficulty, and the line 


Si tu oblitus es, at Di meminerunt, meminit fides, 
does not admit of a division into a couplet or duad, like 


Nec fac | ta impi- a fall- | acum ho- minum 
Ceell- colis placent. 


The nonconformity of this last strophe im this particular, with 
the two preceding, may justify a conclusion that it was not intended 
to be broken into duads. If we consider the strophe as a tetras- 
tich, or as a pentad, we may divide a/l the strophes into either ; 
but then, instead of being too minute, as in the former case, we 
become too general, and lose sight of those colons and commas 
into which the art of the poet has broken and divided the metre. 
For it may be laid down as a rule, that the more curious and 
elaborately constructed any metre is, the more a uniform adherence 
to it affords proof of design, and negatives the supposition of 
accidental concordance. For imstance, in the 8th Ode of Horace, 
in the first book, the second line, 


Te Deos oro | Sybarin, || cur properas amando, 


is not only divided into two sections, but the termination of the first 
section is further distinguished by this invariable peculiarity, that 
it has for its close an entire word, or entire words, equal to a tris- 
syllable, formmg an anapest, detached from the preceding part of 
the section, as at the word Sybarm. Were any one composing an 
ode, in imitation of this of Horace, to write 


Te Deos orare juvat, 
as equivalent to 
Te Deos oro | Sybarin, 


he would miss his aim, and would agree with his prototype in 
rhythm only, but not in metre. From what has been said, I think 
we may conclude, that the right division of the Ode of Catullus is 
into strophes of six limes as above; and as the Greek strophe of 
Sappho agrees with the Latin of Catullus in adf its peculiarities, 
we may conclude further, that both have been fashioned after one 
common model. In the language of Hephestion, this metre is 
not composed, é& éuolav, but xara cyéow. p. 120. Upon the 
whole, therefore, the Fragment of Sappho and the singular Ode 
of Catullus admirably illustrate each other. How much is the 
recovery to be desired of the works of Sappho, Alcwus, Corinna, 
and the other lyric poets ; and what an inestimable treasure should 
we then enjoy of metrical and rhythmical productions in all their 
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varieties; for it is examples and grounds for comparison and 
observation, as much as, or more than, precepts, that are now 
wanted to assist us in our researches into the nature of lyrical 
compositions. It is chiefly, indeed, as a repository of the verses 
of ancient lost poets, that £ consider Hephestion’s book as useful 
and indispensable, especially augmented and enriched as it now is 
with much new matter, and a most elaborate commentary by the 
late editor. 
It matters not whether the line in Catullus, 


Nec facta impia fallacum || hominum Ceelicolis placent, 


be written as one Ime, or be divided into two, provided we under- 
stand the nature of the metre, and mark its peculiar comma, and 
do not confound it with the line in Horace, 


Nullam Vare sacra || vite prius || severis arborem, 


which, although agreeing with that of Catullus in rhythm, that is, 
in number of times, has separate and distinct sections, and is, 
therefore, in effect a different metre. Indeed it is better, perhaps, 
to write all these long asclepiads as one line, except when we wish 
to make their peculiar commas, colons, and sections more per- 
ceptible, as otherwise it might produce a notion that the last 
syllable is independent, and need not be elided before the next 
section beginning with a vowel, a quality that belongs only 
universally to the termination of a whole line, and not equally, and 
by no means always to a colon, section, or comma. ‘Thus in the 
elegiac pentameter, although there is always a comma or section at 
the penthimemer, yet nevertheless it does not admit of an hiatus of 
a short vowel; but the short vowel is umformly cut off before 
another word beginning with a vowel, as ; 


Quam coepta est, nonamque || edita post hyemem. Catull. 92. v. 2. 


This strophe of Catullus has a Grecian air, and a graceful 
freedom, while that of Horace is uniform and monotonous, but 
at the same time probably best suited to. the Latin muse, . which is 
more severe, and less flexible, than the Grecian, as I have often 
observed before, and shall have occasion to observe again when [ 
come to consider the peculiar laws of the Latin Sapphic and 
Alcaic. pcre 

I will now revert to ‘the preceding scale, where I have placed 
several lines, all exhibiting one or more choriambs placed in the 
middle. One of these lines, the 7th, is the short asclepiad so 
frequently occurring in the Odes of Horace, namely, 


OlTomOAwy 


Géuss, equivalent to 
edite Re- 


gibus. 


3.P > 
OKI EV 


Ou yap 
nas atavis 


Mece- 
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I wish to draw attention to this particular metre, because it 
appears to me that the catalectic form of it is that which best suits 
some fragments of Sappho. I will place the entire metre, and 
then some catalectic examples of it in one scale, thus 


Arsis. Thesis. | Arsis. Thesis. | 


4 3 3 3 a 
Mece- nas at- avis edi- te Re- | gibus, 
Postquam | res A- size primus abo- | ris, 
Ti we Tlay- | d00- vis °0- potvvet eri- Sot 
Zazrsk- OLLcLy Cveep Kumpo-  yevq- Ct. 
"Audgl ra- Bpois Aw- ohors eu é- moxac- | OE 
"Améwor Beeveiy yevoir, | od yap avaar- | ay. 


This first section of an asclepiad forms sometimes of itself a light 
Anacreontic, as 
Meyarw |e note pu Epes Hepheest. p. 68. 
Dimerds | xoprpds  aanijp Ib. p. 71. 
By the addition of a syllable a longer Anacreontic is formed of 
the same rhythm, as the pherecratian, as 











3 3 
Tapa & i= | ve TIv- Odpavd- | pov 
Karéduv zow= ta Gev- | yw. Hephest. p. 71. 
Super al- | tavect- us A- | tys. Catull. Chom. 61. 
toys yvi- oxed- eis. Anacreon, Fr. 67. 
“Exaroyv | pay die Og vi- Ov. Hephest. p. 66. 





We have seen that the long asclepiad regularly consists of three 
pure choriambics in the middle, bounded at the beginning and end 
by a dissyllabic foot, as 

"Evbdy x | e& cpave, | moppuptav | mepceuevov | yAapuy, 

Sappho affords examples of three dactyls similarly placed, 
allowing the line to begin with any dissyllable, but concluding it 
unifermly with a spondee, as 

Tin 7 
“O pey 


xao0w 5 
Tab [oor]. 


Aws éi- 
ely EAE 


a dire 
yap Kadds 


x 
yar xa- 
bocoy i- 














When there are four dactyls in the middle, preceded and 
followed by a spondee they make the Sapphic heroic, as 


Xpiboes- | os eo2- | Bivdos Ex’ | aid- | vwv 2gd- | ovro. 
A single dactyl in the middle seems also the characteristic of 


the Phalecian metre, or what is commonly called, hendecasylla- 
bles, as 


Ilay, He- | Aacyixdv |”Apyos euBa- | revov. 
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Sappho uses the same metre, prefixing only to it a syllable, as 
TE- x2 wiv | "AvOpoue- | da xa- Ady a- | poiBav. 


and also the same metre, deducting from the beginning a syllable, 
as 


TIAy- | png peav e- | Salve?  dere- | Ata, 


Sometimes an iambic penthimemer, or ditrochaic, with a syllable 
prefixed, precedes, then a dactyl in the middle intervenes, and for a 
close a trochaic dimeter catalectic, or trimeter catalectic is ap- 
pended, as in 


*Q"vak"Amorrov | mak wsya- | Aw Ards. Hephest. p. 80. 
Mons wiv evn | Aewrav 2- | oi? ex” = aerpax- | tw Alvov. Ib. $1. 


There is a singular metre in the fragments of Simonides 
(Gaisford’s Poetzee Minores, Vol. I. p. 381. Gaisford’s Hephest. 
p. 343.) and to be found also in Callimachus, well calculated to 
illustrate the Sapphic metre, and shew the force of a dominant 
middle foot. It seems composed of a trochaic base, preceded by 
a broken imperfect foot, containmg either one or two times of 
a choriamb, in the middle, terminating always in a whole word, and 
by way of close, of another trochaic base like the first, as 


lor2?| 3 3or4 3 3 lor 3 3 or 4 
Ay- wrd- Aueay xiTO- Popois |} emi Oiu- — p&u Bose 
Ztpos- | Owvos vids ch puce ow ey api Twy do- pyfels 

0%- nav Je- div iH | oote- Havwy || e- xart Mocay 


Hede- | rave mollem | frugi- fera || reli- | gare frontem. 
Seneca, Delvii, p. 48. 


The Sotadean metre exhibits three choriambs with a broken foot 
of one or two times prefixed, and with a long syllable affixed, as 


Tay | r¢pucogdpwy | ot82 -yovas- | xdv Babuxda- | mav. Heph. p. 390. 


But this metre in the first and second foot is extremely free and 
licentious, admitting several rhythmical interchanges for the cho- 
riamb, namely, a molossus, the same resolved into an ionic, a 
ditrochee, and a diiamb, of six or seven times indifferently, and 
lastly, an epitrite. The third foot is more confined, and seems 
restricted either to a choriamb or diiamb. I will insert here some 
instances of the most licentious placed in a scale, according to my 
present mode of scansion. 
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lor@ 6 or 7 6 or 7 3 S. wigieag 
Nogo- | xAyjs peya Ga-| yov orapvays | aviyels rebvy- | xe." 
"Au- | Gorepa pévery | odxoidev Eo- | tyxe yap ov-| Bev.” 
‘Td | Tov yevyyTo- pos x0ojL0v xaxws mabov- | re¢.? 
Kal | 70 yy mapov py bere od~ 02 yap coy éo- | Tiv.4 
Tov | betov "Opn- pov Aljwos xareda-mavy- | oev.5 
"Qs | wévng GéAwv ee nel wrod- | org = rAzov | ovely.° 
Mé- | yas éorl tey- | virns tig eru- | x mwe- moin- | xev.7 
"Ex | Tivos yévou nol rig el ual VN rig mae As yi- | yy 8 


There is but one line among the many collected by Herman, 
where the third foot contains a diiamb of seven times, namely 


3 or 4 
Tors- | moda Payor 6 | Asoyévng | adv  rébvy-.| xev, Heph. 335. 
This, if necessary, might easily be corrected into 
TIoAd= | oda Payav 6 | Asoryévns | rébvy-  xev ob- | dv. 
It appears that the last syllable of each foot, when it terminates 


a word, is common in the same manner as at the end of a verse, 
as in the followmg instances : 


Kal | yap xara yai-| av rd xexd | mépu- xev d- | et. Herm. 335. 
"Arya | bie edguis Gixasos ed- | tuys 05 av jy. Ib. 336. 


Tod | GOdvov AuBetv | Se psplda | pucuov Byew | dei. Ib. 
TlAov-.| tet Tig ceryory BAAL mebos | mapéera- Bev ad-| Tove Ib. 


In the preceding lines I have not divided the two first feet into 
their respective arsis and thesis, as I do not readily comprehend 
howa choriamb, which is in the dactylic or even rhythm, can be 
made to pass into a molossus, which is in the iambic or double 
rhythm. ‘The one is what is now called common time, and the 
other triple time. 

Perhaps, however, there is here no change of rhythm, but the 
rhythm is continued, the long vowel’ sufferimg what. may be -called 
a mental and musical dieresis, as the diphthong frequently does a 
visible and syllabic dizresis. So the Pherecfatian line in Catullus, 
59, v. 25. Nutri unt humore, is to be scanned as “if it were 

A 7 | 
Nutri- | unt hi-  timo- | re, and then it answers precisely to 
Nubit | ali- te vir- | go. ‘This is the licence, perhaps, to which 
Quintilian alludes, where he says, ‘Tempora etiam animo metiun- 





1 Her. De metris, 335. 2 Tb: 2eEbe 4 Ib. 5. Tb. 336. 
© Tb. 335. 7 Tb; 336k 5 Hephest. 320. 
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tur, et pedum et digitorum ictu intervalla signant, guibusdam notis 
(dele) atque zstimant quot breves illud spatium habeat, Lib. 9. 
The preceding lines are all 2£ 5.o/av, but in Gaisford’s Hephestion, 
and also in Herman there are eight Sotadean verses xara cxéow, 
and of a most curious and elaborate composition, the two first feet 
terminating ma whole word, as will be best seen by placing them 


in a scale. 


' cd 
Ei | nai Bacirsds || medunas ws Qyntis axov- | cov. 
3\ v = / / Lg » ~ 
Ay || paxpe mruns GAsy Lari xpates mepio- | ow. 
“Ay |j edimarys TavTa mpo coul) mpoBarioy ci- | yev, x. T.A. 


Herman (p. 58.) not aware that a molossus may represent a 
choriamb finds fault unnecessarily with the following line of Seneca: 


Ut pri- | mum magni || natus Age- | noris. 


The licence that prevails in the Sotadean verse may serve to 
explain to us a similar licence which exists in the following 
Galliambic verses: 





4 | 6 or 7 
Tibi typa- | na non ina- Dhy epee oa: - 343, 
sonitu, mater Defim, § 
Tonimus; | modos tibi- | nos 
tibi nunc; | Semiviri 
Teretem | comam volan- | tem 
Jactant tibi Galli. ; 


Here, instead of the diiamb and choriamb, which are the only 
isochronous interchanges which occur in Catullus, we have, as in 
the Sotadean verses, a molossus, Mater Defm, or if Defim be not 
contracted into a monosyllable, an epitritus tertius, Mater Déum, 


a molossus resolved into an ionic, tibi galli, and an epitritus 
primus, médos tibi. I will observe that Matér Déum may be 
esteemed a diiamb, notwithstanding the spondee in the first place; 
but if this is so, then the order reversed, Déim mater, forming an 
epitritus primus, like mdédods tibi, contains precisely the same 
number of times .as before, and is érracyuos alike in both cases, 
and is therefore equally admissible, as we have just seen, in 
rhythmical compositions. 

[ will now correct some Sotadean verses, so far as to make them 
at least metre. 


| 6 or 7 6 or 7 3 3 
‘Pi- | ov Bedouevyy | [ray] cyebiy GuAuc- oe oad | TH." 
"Evi | of dv en’ &- | xpouos mupaic venues éxe- | To. 
st i 2 X / de ’ / 2 
H-" | Byy épeeres- | vyv xaddv tr H- | Alou = -aporw- | mov. 





* Herm. p. 334. 


aye Ap q _* Dionysius de Structura, p. 30. 
NO. XXIX. 


Cl. Ha. VOL. XV H 
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Diovysius, m converting the Homeric heroic into the Sotadean, 
“Os | 6 xpdc8 tr- | wav xal digpov | xsiro ravuc- | Bets. 

introduces into the second foot a dispondee, unless we consider 
the last syllable of ¢igeov as common, as terminating both a foot 
and a word, and then the second foot would be only an epitritus 
quartus érracnwos. 

There are many verses that are capable of beimg scanned into 
two, or perhaps more, different rhythms ; as the Virgilian line, 

Cui non | dictus Hylas | puer, || et La | toma De- | los, 
may be scamed into a Glyconian and Pherecratian, forming together 
a Priapeian, and on the contrary the Prapeian, 
Hunc lucum tibi dedico, consecroque, Priape, 

may be scanned imto an heroic hexameter. If we wish to know 
which is the rhythm intended by the poet, the company in which 
it is found is often the best guide. Noscitur a sociis. 
_ Nor is it a mere matter of barren curiosity to be able to ascertain 
the true rhythm intended by the poet, as in lyrical pieces the 
distribution of the strophe and antistrophe is regulated according 
to the rhythm. 

Thus for instance, if the Pherecratian line, 

Grato | Pyr- rha sub | antro, 
consisted of a spondee, a dactyl, and a spondee, it never could, 
when so scanned, be made to antistrophize, like the same line 
scanned in another manner, to 
ea Wee a RN (sg 3 





O2rw béAw = DiA= Tu. 
Ai Mot- | cou Tov Epw- TH. 
Meoovux- | ties mol d- | pous. 


Grato | Pyrrha sub an- | tro. 

I shall leave it to others to determine what is the rhythmical 
character of the following verses, whether they are Sapphics 
defective in the beginning, or glyconian choriambics hypercata- 
lectic, or to what other metre they are allied, and may belong. 

~* gy Aed- | Gols gore Nixo- Aceoaes.7 

Ta hee is eye- — ago- pets 2- — Aceiou.* 

Ile mi par | es- se De-| ovi-  detur. 

"Ev der- | gotg wo- te Ni- | xoAa- dees. 

“Ens CHL Dh~ popes | erai- ov. 4 
Cui fla- | vam re-_ ligas comam. 

As we have seen a syllable prefixed to some metres, so the same 
addition seems to have been practised in the Sapphic, as 
I- Omaray’ aryve pal- Aiyo- |weide DLamgor. Heph. p. 80. 
Non | urbe cum to- | ta popu- | los ca- dentes.Sen. Delrii.p.280. 











' Gaisford’s Poetee Min. V. I. p. 381. N. 71. PrED. 
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’ Thave in the preceding observations endeavoured to show that 
it is common to many metres to have some dominant and con- 
spicuous foot in the saddle of the verse, so as frequently to make 
the end an antistrophe or echo to the beginning, and that in 
particular it is the characteristic of the Sappbic hendecasyllable, 
to have a dactyl in the middle, and a ditrochee on each side of it. 








ON A PASSAGE OF LIVY. 





Lavy, after relating the defeat and death of Asdrubal at the 
Metaurus, and the mamer in which it was notified to Hannibal, says : 
** Hannibal, tanto simul publico familiarique ictus luctu, agnoscere se 
fortunam Carihaginis fertur dixisse :’ castrisque inde motis,” &e. 
{t would seem from this, that it had been observed as a characteristic 
of the fortune of Carthage, ‘to meet with signal reverses in the midst 
of success. Probably the observation might be popular among the 
Carthaginians. It may be not uninteresting to examine how far this 
saying was verified by facts. 

We have little of the early history of Carthage, being only in pos- 
session of a few detached facts, as its foundation, the organization of 
its force by Mago, the death of the Philoeni, the escape of Carthage 
from subjugation to Persia by the refusal of the Tyrians to serve 
against them, their naval defeat by the Massilians, &c. On this part of 
their annals, therefore, we can found no reasoning. I will begin 
therefore with their first recorded invasion of Sicily. We may infer 
considerable prior successes, of whatever kind, from the magnitude 
of the armament, and the various nations from which it was collected. 
The army is stated by Herodotus at three hundred thousand men: of 
the number of the fleet we have no authenticated account. Herodo- 
tus also mentions the countries which contributed to the force. The 
army, however, was totally defeated by Gelo of Syracuse and Theron 
of Agrigentum, and the fleet, together with the Tuscan, by Hiero ; 
and but a small part of the expedition appears to have escaped. 
Seventy years after, they invaded Sicily again with two successive 
armaments, subdued five of the principal cities, and were near be- 
sieging Syracuse, when the ravages of a pestilence reduced them to 
make terms with Dionysius and the Sicilians ; and the distress, to 
which Carthage and Africa were reduced by the spreading sickness, 
is said to have been extreme. Soon after, provoked by the atrocious 
treatment of their countrymen in Sicily, they sent a hundred ships to 
raise the siege of Motya by Dionysius ; which, failing in their enter- 
prize, were followed by an immense force under the same commander, 
Himilco, leader in a former expedition; who, having conquered 
nearly the whole island, stormed one quarter of Syracuse, and re- 
duced the rest to difficulties, was, by an epidemical sickness occa- 
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sioned by the circumstances of the place, and by a masterly attack 
of Dionysius, compelled to fly with a scanty remnant, leaving the 
rest to Sicilian vengeance. The Africans, we are told, exasperated 
by this desertion, marched, to the number of two hundred thousand 
men, to Carthage, took Tunis, and menaced the city itself; but, 
wanting able leaders, the disorderly multitude soon dispersed to their 
several cities. 

Passing over some campaigns in Sicily of inferior consequence, 
we come to the times of Timoleon. The Punic influence was 
extended at this time very widely in Sicily; and the disorders 
there, the smallness of Timoleon’s force, and the magnitude of that 
opposed to it, (stated by Diodorus at seventy thousand foot, ten 
thousand horse, and two hundred ships) might seem to promise 
almost certain success. Yet, through the interposition chiefly of an 
unusually violent storm, their army was totally routed at the Crimesus, 
and with sach slaughter, that peace was soon concluded on terms 
highly advantageous to Sicily. The ‘fortune of Carthage” appears 
again in the war of Agathocles ; whose expedition to Africa, conquest 
of the country, and siege of Carthage, while Syracuse itself was 
invested, are well known, and perhaps gave Hannibal the idea of his 
descent on Italy. They had again nearly subdued that island, when 
they were expelled by Pyrrhus. They regained, however, a footing, 
and their affairs seem to have been flourishing, when the first Punic 
war broke out. After various turns of fortune, in this contest, the 
grand naval defeat near Ecnomus, and the descent of Regulus, re- 
duced them to extremity. Yet the tide was again turned by the defeat 
and capture of Regulus, and the disaster of Claudius Pulcher; and 
the state of affairs immediately preceding the sea-fight of the FE gates 
is marked by the observation of Hanno, in the Carthaginian senate 
(Liv. xxiii. 13.): “* Nunquam terra marique magis prospere res nostra 
vise sunt, quam ante consules C. Lutatium et A. Postumium fu- 
erunt.” I need scarcely mention, in contrast to this, the defeat of 
Hanno, the submission of Carthage, the horrors of the servile war, 
and the seizure of Sardinia, and the twelve hundred talents, by the 
Romans. Yet the conquests and negociations of Hamilcar Bareas and 
his successors in Spain, gradually repaired the power and resources 
of Carthage; and the observation above recorded of Hannibal was 
perhaps never so signally exemplified as in the second Punic war; the 
grand victories of Trebia, Trasimenus, and Cannx, and the gradual 
decay of his mighty army ensuing; the descent of Asdrubal, again 
threatening ruin to Italy, and his utter discomfiture at the Metaurus, 
which forced Hannibal to retire to Bruttium, and occasioned the re- 
markable exclamation related by Livy. 

iy. 
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NOTICE OF 
Ouvarorr on the Eleusinian Mysteries. 
No. III. (Continued from No. XXVII. p.171.) 





WE now proceed to the fifth section of M. Ouvaroff’s Essay, wherein 
he examines a very important question: whether the ancients taught 
in their mysteries that the gods of Polytheism had been only men— 
and whether their gods had actually been men. Several illustrious 
writers have supported these two propositions on the authority of 
Herodotus, Cicero, Diodorus Siculus, and the Fathers of the Church ; 
but other learned antiquaries have opposed this system, which, 
however, presents itself under a very specious aspect. The Asiatic 
colonies, that peopled Greece, brought with them the elements of 
their religious worship; and these elements, confounded with the 
local- notions already established, gave birth to the Grecian Theo- 
gony, which afterwards spread itself over so large a portion of the 
world, and ended by going back even to its original cradle. Thus, 
by a singular reaction, the Greeks, who received Bacchus from 
Egypt, gave the name of Bacchus to all the divinities with which he 
had any analogy: they even discovered in foreign theogonies, such 
divinities as exclusively belonged to Greece. From this principle 
resulted the multitude of Jupiters, Mercuries, Venuses, &e. 

The Egyptian and Phoenician colonists brought with their religious 
systems, their languages, and traditions; of which some confused 
traces may yet be found in the remains of oriental idioms, and 
under the varied forms of their mythology may be discovered those 
features which declare a foreign origin. 

M. Ouvaroff then notices the two parties which divided alternately 
the literature and public credulity of Greece. The Epicuteans 
undertook to solve the theological problem by the aid of history. 
Euhemerus was chief of this party, and the system was denominated 
the ‘‘ historical,” or ‘the system of Apotheosis:” it bore also the 
name of Euhemerus, and this sect regarded the gods as men deified. 
On the other hand, that system called the allegorical was founded 
by the Stoics, who through the medium of abstract ideas reduced 
all the mythology of Greece to a tissue of moral allegories and _phy- 
sical phenomena. ' But the system of Euhemerus was widely diffused 
by the Epicureans, and adopted by many eminent personages. 
Cicero himself appears to have inclined towards it," and the fathers 
of the church, finding it suitable to their designs, allowed it to subsist. 

A passage in the first book of Herodotus is perhaps the strongest 
authority in favor of this system. ‘The Persians, as we there read, 
did not raise statues to their Gods, because they did not believe, as 
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the Greeks, that “the Gods were born of men,”' for thus has gener- 
ally been interpreted the word aOpwropvéas. We find, however, 
that Stanley, the learned editor of schylus, had already in the seven- 
teenth century, comprehended the true signification of this compound, 
which he expresses by humana forma preditos.* Larcher admitted 
this conjecture “into his French translation of Herodotus, in the 
edition published at Paris in the year 1802; butit iad been rejected 
by Warburton, nor did Wesseling venture to insert it into his Latin 
version of Herodotus. 

To M. Ouvaroff this appears the only correct interpretation ; for he 
says, (p. 74) if we translate ‘‘the Persians did not erect statues, as 
they did not believe that the Gods were born of men; ” the sense 
becomes complicated and obscure ; the two members of the phrase no 
longer depend on each other; and besides, a forced signification is 
given to the root @v}, which the dictionaries always explain by 
quot, statura, status, (Bddornow, avénots fuxias. Suidas.) But 
if we adopt Stanley’s interpretation of dvOewropuis, the sense be- 
comes clear and satisfactory; and indeed Herodotus, in the same 
paragraph, tells us that the Persians adored on high mountains 
the sun, moon, and elements. Now it is manifest that, as the 
human form was not given to those objects of their worship, they 
escaped the statuary’s art. Therefore, Herodotus merely wished to 
express that the Persians had not any images of Gods, because they 
worshipped immaterial objects which their imagination had not 
clothed with a human form, as that of the Greeks had done. Thus. 
Herodotus only contrasts the anthropomorphism, so characteristic of 
the Greeks, with the immateriality of Eastern worship. So that far 
from supporting Euhemerus, this passage rightly understood has no 
reference to the historical system, designed to undermine all the 
foundations of the religion of the Greeks, as Cicero himself has 
allowed.* ; j 

It is true that the Greeks, confounding their religious notions with 
those transmitted from the east by Phenicians, and still more by 
Egyptians, admitted among the objects of their worship some local diyini- 
ties, and at the same time several of those extraordinary men whom 
they honored under the name of demigods.* .Herodotus expressly 
informs us, that most of the Gods came from the Egyptian colonies 
of Inachus, Cecrops, and Danaiis, but that some also came from the 
Pelasgians, and some that the Pelasgians had borrowed from other 
nations. Several national heroes among the Pelasgian divinities were 
possibly historic personages, and so far may be regarded as men 
deified; but it is contrary to sound reason and all the notions of an- 
tiquity that we should suppose the Deus optimus maximus, the Dii 





1 Clio, cap. 131. * Stanley, ad A°schyli Pers. 811. 

3 De Nat. Deor. lib. 1. 83. 

+ Herodotus (Lib. 11. cap. 50.) has shown that the Egyptians did net 
render divine -honors to heroes—The class-of Demi-Gods is in its origin 
Grecian. 
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majorum gentium, to have ever been mortals deified. ‘The inhabitants 
of Arcadia or of Crete, may have in turn pretended that Jupiter was 
a native of their respective countries, without any possibility of 
proving that Jupiter had been a man deified. Homer, to whom we 
must always apply when treating of Grecian antiquities, Homer, 
their true source, principium et fons, no where indicates the doctrine 
of Apotheosis—the Gods of Homer differ completely in their nature 
from his heroes—they belong to a more exalted and powerful class. 
Can we acknowledge in the father of Gods and of men, in him 
whose frown causes the universe to tremble, an obscure king of Crete, 
whose sepulchre was shown in that island? These considerations, 
says M, Ouvaroff, (p. 81.) will suffice to prove that the historic system 
is not anterior to Euhemerus, that it is absolutely contrary to the nature 
of things, and that, accordingly this doctrine was not, at any period, 
the secret of the Eleusinian mysteries. 

In his sixth and last section, our learned author remarks that the 
mysteries of Bacchus bore a character altogether opposite to that of the 
Eleusinian : nor-can it be expected, says he, (p. $2.) that much con- 
formity should subsist between the wild licentiousness of the Bacchic 
rites, and the severe character and high destination of the worship of 
Ceres. Yet the difference will be found to consist chiefly in externals, 
and wholly disappears if we raise ourselves to the parent idea, the 
real type of the two institutions. 

The principle of both is found in the active force of nature, 
beheld in the immense variety of its functions and of its attributes. 
But the story or myth of Bacchus, so obscure and contradictory, 
must be traced to its origin. Herodotus informs us that Bacchus 
was from Egypt, and that he was the same as Osiris. In Egypt 
Osiris was the Demiurgic power. When Melampus had given him the 
Greek name of Dionysos,’ and carried him into Greece nearly at the 
same time that the vine was introduced there, the employment of the 
new god was restricted to the superintendence of vineyards. But 
three Bacchuses appear, and these are generally considered as 
differmg one from another, yet M. Ouvaroff is inclined to regard 
them but as three successive representations of the same idea; that 
is, of Osiris. The most ancient poets indicate but a single Bacchus ; 
while later writers divide among three, the actions which in former 
times were accumulated on the head of one. Diodorus Siculus ac- 
knowledges three, but one is the Indian Bacchus, (improperly so 
named) and he omits the mystic Jacchus.* Three Bacchuses, how- 
ever, exclusive of the Indian, are acknowledged by Nonnus, who had 
profoundly studied the myth of Bacchus. We may thus describe 
the first of those three Bacchuses: he was surnamed Zagreus, the 
son of Jupiter and Proserpine. Arrian has confounded Tacchus with 
Zagreus : this first copy of Osiris resembles in many respects its origi- 
nal. Torn in pieces by the Titans, Bacchus Zagreus represents Osiris 
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killed by Typhon. This Zagraus is the most ancient and oriental 
of the three Bacchuses. The second is most known as the son of 
Jupiter and Semele, and he is also called the Theban, the conqueror: 
his forms are more hellenised: he had no direct relation to Ceres, — 
which proves that the union of the mysteries was a work of later ages. 
Finally, the third Bacchus is the Eleusinian lacchus ; and appears to 
have been only imagined to consecrate the alliance between the 
secret worship of Bacchus and of Ceres, towards which tended all 
the mysteries. Of this assoctation Iacchus is the symbol. By Non- 
nus this third Bacchus is desertbed as son of the second by the 
nymph Aura; others represent him as the son of Jupiter, of Ceres, or 
of Proserpine, which confounds him with Baechus Zagreus: This 
lacchus appeared on the sixth day of the mysteries at Eleusis, he is 
the Advucos éxi ro paorg of Suidas. (See the word ’Lucyos.) 

We may conclude from all these premises, that the mysteries of 
Bacchus were at some unknown period united to the mysteries of Ceres. 
On the sixth day, says M. de Sainte Croix, the young Iacchus was 
carried in ceremony from the Ceramicus to Eleusis ; and it appears 
from the hymn of the initiated, according to Aristophanes, that they 
invited the young lacchus to join in their dances, or rather to serve 
as an interpreter between them, and Ceres.’ The statue of the God was 
subsequently taken back to Athens. This shows how the seeret 
worship of Bacchus was added to the Mysteries of Ceres. 

Several Mythographs have endeavoured to discriminate between 
Bacchus and Tacchus, but in vain: the three Bacchuses being suc- 
cessive imitations of the same model: imitations appropriate to the 
spirit of the times, and to the local situation of Greece. Eleusis 
may be considered as the true depository and centre of all the mystic 
‘doctrines of Polytheism—and it is evident that very intimate rela- 
tions must bave subsisted between the secret worshippers of the prin- 
cipal divinities. ‘The idea of a mediator in facchus,* bears all the 
marks of novelty: the ceremonies in honour of him appear a simple 
extension of the worship of Ceres. lacchus did not abide at Eleusis, 
which seems to imply that he did not essentially participate in the 
mysteries of that place. These circumstances serve to prove a 
union of the two worships within a given time; a union in some 
‘degree symbolized by the admission of Iacchus to the ceremonies of 
Eleusis. This union once effected, lacchus is altogether lost in the 
worship of Ceres. 

Polytheism, like Corinthian metal, consisted in numerous and 
various elements, among which were historical traditions of facts now 
lost in the night of time; the symbolizing in this manner remarka- 
‘ble events is particularly applicable to all connected with the secret 
‘worships of different divinities. 

The Esoteric worship, one of the two great constituent parts of 
Polytheism, offered various ramifications of which we are totally igno- 
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rant. We can only supply the secret history of Polytheism, by sup- 
position. ~ 

As the religious annals of the ancient world are mostly obscured 
by an impenetrable veil, we must content ourselves with discovering 
here and there a few luminous spots, not serving so much to enlighten 
our researches, as to show the magnitude of those ohjects which 
remain maccessible to our attempts. It is even probable that the 
ancients themselves wanted information respecting many points in the 
different characters of Polytheism; and the various gradations of 
mystagogy no longer appeared, but under symbols unintelligible to 
the vulgar; and perhaps an approximation or union, such as_ that 
established between Ceres and Bacchus, may supply the place of an 
historical demonstration. 

M. Ouvaroff thinks it highly probable that from the beginning of the 
Dionysiacs, the functions of the Hierokeryx were performed by the 
chief priest of Eleusis, and that the Daducus who assisted at the 
rites of Ceres, attended equally at the Dionysiacs ; on this subject 
most learaed enquirers have agreed in opinion, and the proof is im- 
portant, as it marks a community between the two worships. A 
passage of Nonous is quoted (p. 95.) as fully proving the union 
which subsisted between the worships of Ceres and of Bacchus. 
It is this ; 


Kai piv "Exevowinor bea mapaxarbero Baxyats. 
"Api b€ Kovpov”laxyor éxuxAwoavro yopetn 
Noppar keocopépor Mapabwvides’ apririxw dé 
Auipove vuxrexopevrov éxovgroay "Arbida reiKny, 
Kai fedy ikaoxorro pe? viéa Lepcegovesns, 
Kai Lepédns pera taida* Ovntorias de Avaiw 
'Oiyovw orijcavro kai apyeysvy Atovicw, 

Kai rpizarw véoy tpvoy érecpapaynoay ‘laxyy” 
Kai rederais rpisoqow éBaxxevOnoay ’AGivar, 
Kai yopor dWiredéoroy avexpovoarro roNirar, 
Zaypéa kvdaivorres dua Bpopiw vai lacy." 

«* And the Goddess (Palias) delivered the child (the third Bacchus) 
to the priestesses of Eleusis. The nymphs of Marathon, crowned 
with ivy, danced around the young Bacchus: to celebrate his birth 
they shook the Attic torch at night, and propitiated the God, after 
the son of Proserpine, (Zagreus) after the son of Semele, (Bacchus 
the Theban). They instituted sacrifices in honour of the old and of the 
new Bacchus, and they addressed a new hymn to the third Tacchus. 
Athens celebrated triple mysteries, and its citizens formed a choir iu 
honor ef Zagreus, Bromius and Jacchus.” ‘This single passage serves 
to confirm our conjectures, says M. Ouvaroff, (p. 96.) as it combines 
all the characters of authenticity. Nonnus, from whom it is 
borrowed, besides his poetical talents possessed the most profound 
mythographical erudition, and particularly directed his attention to 
the story of Bacchus. In the picture which he has left, we may dis- 
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cover the historical fact, and local tradition, when divested of. the 
colors of imagination. The poet seems to regard Minerva, who 
places Iacchus with the priestesses of Eleusis, as the symbol of 
that goddess being the tutelary divinity of the city. It has been 
shown that Iacchus resided at Athens, and was carried in pomp to 
Eleusis, on the sixth day of the initiations. 

The passage above given from the Dionysiacs of Nonnus has been 
cited by M. de Villoison ; but this learned Heilenist contented him- 
self with explaining it as relating to the three Bacchuses. Neither 
has he nor M. de Sainte Croix remarked the alliance of the secret 
worship of Ceres and of Bacchus, which casts such a new light on 
all the history of the ancient mystagogy. 

It appears from a note (p. 97.) that M. de Villoison in his ad- 
ditions to the “‘ Recherches sur les Mysteres du Paganisme,” jthe cele- 
brated work of Baron de Sainte Croix, adopted the opinion expressed 
by another man of letters, who, on the margin of a copy of Non- 
nus’s Dionysiacs, had written these words—‘‘ Nonnus certe accurate 
tres Bacchos distinguit; Proserpine, Semeles et Aure filium. Alii 
lacchum cum Semeles filio confundunt—Optime Nonnus qui tres 
Bacchos tribus Atheniensium Dionysiacis applicuit, quot fuisse auc- 
tores passim testantur,” &c.(Recherches sur les Myst. i11. art.5.p. 120.) 

Notes of considerable extent and importance follow M. Ouva- 
rofi’s work in the form of an Appendix, and contribute to ilus- 
trate his subject by a multiplicity of ingenious remarks, and numer- 
ous quotations. Among these we shall particularly notice one, (oc- 
curring in page 106.) given from the Prepar. Evangel. of Eusebius, 
(Lib. 111. p. 115.) which, says M. Ouvaroff, has never before heen 
adduced in proof of the ancient relations subsisting between India and 
Egypt.—The passage is as follows: Tov Anpnoupyeey ov Kyi ot 
Aiyvtrrioe mposayopevouoiy, tiv xporay &k Kvavod jéhavos ExovTa Kpa- 
rovvra Cwrny Kai oxiinrpoy (éyovow.) ‘* The Egyptians, it is said, 
represented the Demiurgos Kneph as of a blue colour, bordering on 
black, with a girdle and a sceptre.” Here, says our learned author, 
it is impossible not to recognize the Indian Vishnu. From the Asiatic 
Researches (Vol. 111. p. 571.) he proves that Vishnu’s colour was a 
dark blue, and the Sanscrit Puranas declare that Egypt was under 
the special protection of Visbnu. And Mr. Wilford (in the Asiat. 
Res. vol. xi. p. 94,) informs us that “ Osiris of a black complexion, 
is Vishnu,” and the identity is further proved by various quotations. 
A note (in p. 120.) mentions the destruction of the temple at Eleusis 
by Alaric, in the year 396.: it had continued uninjured during all the 
wars of preceding ages: even Xerxes, the declared enemy of the 
gods of Greece, had respected it, according to Aristides. (Orat. 
Eleus. tom. 1. p. 451.) M. de Villoison copied several inscriptions at 
Eleusis, (Mem. de lAcadém. des Inser. tom. xLvii.) and M. de 
Chateaubriand visited the ruins still remaining of this celebrated place ; 
but it does not appear that he was much struck by their beauty. 
(Itin. de Paris 4 Jerusalem, tom. 1. p. 571. 163.) We are happy, 
however, to learn that some English architects have been so success- 
ful in their late researches among these interesting ruins, that a scien- 
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tific combination of the various parts discovered in fragments on the 
spot, such as pillars, cornices, friezes, &c. they have restored, as we 
may say, this admirable edifice to its original state, and the engravings 
made from their drawiugs, which the Dilettanti Society are now pre- 
paring for publication, will represent its fagades, porticoes, and roof, 
besides the ground plan. 

The title page of M. Ouvaroff's essay, exhibits the device on a gem 
hitherto inedited, and a vignette at the head of the first section is 
copied from M. Millin’s work on Antique Vases, (tom. If. pl. xxxi.) 
beth relating to Triptolemus and Ceres. A flewron, terminating the 
sixtl section, represents Ceres sitting on a stone, of which one side 
shows the heads of Brahmah, Vishnu, and Siva, or Mahadeva, as 
sculptured in the famous temple of Elephanta; and the other side 
an image of Isis from an Egyptian brick, in the cabinet of Count 
Caylus. (Recueil d’ Antig. tom, 1. pl. xv. No. 4.) 

Our limits will not allow a more detailed account of this most valu- 
able work, nor of the notes with which it is illustrated, and which 
occupy above forty pages. _We have already announced (in the 
last Number of our Journal,) that an English translation with some 
remarks by a distinguished antiquary, who has discussed the same 
subject on former occasions, might be shortly expected. But we 
must not close M. Ouvarofi’s volume without extracting a passage, 
(from p. 139.) wherein the learned author congratulates the present 
race of men on living at a time when the human mind soars above 
the labyrinth of popular worships, in which the ancients wandered ; 
and this, he says, is perhaps the only point in which we possess any 
advantage over the ancients; but this advantage is immense: 
“Every thinking tan,” adds he, ‘ should now regard himself as 
fortunate in having been born under the empire of a religion purely 
intellectual, equally accessible to a shepherd and to a Newton, and 
of which the character is equally divine as the origin. We feel, on 
giving up ourselves to these considerations, that sort of pride and 
satisfaction which an Englishman ought to feel when he compares the 
constitution of his country with the despotic governments of the 
Zast, which have this in common with the false religions, that they 
degrade man while they corrupt him.” 








SOME OBSERVATIONS 
On the IVorship of Vesta, and the Holy Fire, in Ancient 
Rome: with an account of the Vestal Virgins. 
BY G. H. NOEHDEN. 





PART I. 


, 

Tur worship of Vesta was of such remote antiquity, that the Romans 
themselves seem to have been ignorant of its origin, and primary in- 
tention. .A variety of uncertain notions were entertained concerning it. 
Nor does it even appear, that the nature and attributes of that deity 
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were sufficiently understood. In collecting the intimations, which are 
to be found on this subject, in the ancient writers, | have been ted 
to conclude that the prevailing opinions respecting this worship may 
be reduced under the following two heads: 1. That it was either 
instituted as a memorial of incipient civilization, and of the founda- 
tion of domestic life: or 2. that it had a mysterious philosophical sig- 
nification, relating to the earth and the universe at large. It is not 
my design to espouse either of those opinions, or to raise an hypo- 
thesis of my own; I merely intend to lay before the reader some ma- 
terials, which I have gathered, and to facilitate the labor of those, 
who may be inclined, and qualified, to enter into a more profound 
disquisition. 

I shall first produce some particulars, which tend to favor the sup- 
position, that Vesta represented the comforts of civilized and domes- 
tic life. The name itself seems to be related to the Greek word 
éoria, the same in meaning as éoydpa, a Hearth. Indeed, that deity 
is, in Greek, expressed by the very same term, ‘Eoréa. Hence it 
might be inferred, that Vesta was concerned with the Hearth, and 
the interior of the house; that the comforts of domestic life were 
placed under her protection. To corroborate this idea, we find her 
in connexion with the Penates, or household gods. In Virgil, En. ii. 
293., when Eneas is charged with the care of the Trojan Penates : 

Sacra suosque tibi commendat Troja Penates, 
it is added 297.: 

Sic ait, et manibus vittas, Vestamque potentem, 

Eternumque adytis effert penetralibus ignem. 
Ovid, Metamorph. xv. 864., likewise mentions her among the Pe- 
nates : 

Vestaque Cesareos inter sacrata Penates. 
And Macrobius, Saturn. iii. 4., distinctly observes, that Vesta did 
belong to the Dii Penates, at least was often worshipped in company 
with them; and he adds: ‘ adeo ut et consules, pratores, seu dicta- 
tores, cum adeunt magistratum, Lavinii rem divinam faciant Penati- 
bus pariter ct Vesta.’ 
As the Penates were supposed to have been imported into Italy by 
fEneas, so Vesta was thought to ‘be derived from Troy. This is inti- 
mated, in the foregoing passage of Virgil: the goddess is hence, by 
Ovid, called Vesta Iliaca, Fast. vi. 265.; and her sacred hearth Jliaci 
Joci, ib. 456. She seems to have been first established at Lavinium, 
which was the primitive settlement of the Trojans in Italy. For this 
reason, according to Macrobius, just quoted, the higher magistrates 
of Rome, on entering upon their offices, sacrificed to the Penates, and 
to Vesta, at Lavinium. From Lavinium the same worship was carried 
to Alba Longa, the second Trojan colony. Livy, i. 20.: ‘ Alba 
oriundum sacerdotium.’ And, at last, it was permanently fixed at 
Rome. To the Trojan origin it is owing, that Vesta is coupled with 
the Palladium, which exclusively belonged to the history of Troy. 
There are several representations of Vesta to be seen on ancient me- 
dals, with the Palladium in her hand. Some are exhibited by Mont- 
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faucon, Antiquité Expliquée, T.i. p. 64. And from Ovid, Trist. iii. 
r283 
Hic locus est Veste, qui Pallada servat et ignem, 
it might be concluded, that a figure of the Palladium was preserved 
in the temple of Vesta, at Rome; if this notion were not to be con- 
sidered as erroneous, from another passage of that poet, in which he 
seems to correct his mistake. Fast. vi. 295. 
Esse diu stultus Veste simufacra putavi, 4 
Mox didici curvo nulla subesse tholo. 
Ignis inextinctus templo celatur in illo, 
Effigiem nullam Vesta nec ignis habet. 
Ovid, it seems, had imagined, that in the temple of Vesta, which 
none but persons consecrated were allowed to enter, there were certain 
statues, or figures: and though this is, in the first instance, strictly to 
be understood of the effigy of Vesta herself, yet it appears, at the 
same time, to exclude any representation whatsoever, and consequent- 
ly also that of the Palladium, 

Effigiem nullam Vesta, nec ignis, habet. 298. 
Montfaucon, on the authority of Diodorus Siculus, attributes to Vesta 
the invention of building, houses. Supplément, T.i. p. 65.: ‘C'est 
Vesta, dit Diodore de Sicile, p. 336, quia inventé l’architecture des 
maisons, et c’est en reconnoissance de ce bienfait quon la trouvoit 
presque dans toutes les maisons, od l'on lui offroit des sacrifices. 
C’est peut étre pour cela qu’on trouve tavt d’images de cette déesse, 
A 

The foregoing data certainly justify the conjecture, that Vesta might 
have been regarded as the patroness, and protectress of domestic life. 
In the requisites and comforts of this life, the Fire is a most essen- 
tial ingredient, and was, therefore, together with that goddess, not an 
unfit object of veneration. Ovid, Fast. vi. 305, says: 

Ante focos olim longis considere scamnis 

Mos erat; et mensz credere adesse deos. ; 

Vesta and the Hearth conveyed an image of that state of social life. 
Dionysius Halicarnassensis informs us, that the Roman people used to 
sacrifice, by their Curie, on hearths, and that Numa, without removing 
those particular hearths, or altars, comprehended the religious duties, 
thus performed, in one general worship, namely, that of Vesta. The 
passage is Antiq. Rom. ii. c. 66. (ed. Reisk. p. 376. Vol. i.) Nopas 
d€ Tiy apyiy rapadawy, Tas per tdéas obK éxivnce THY PpaTpLaY EaTias, 
couhy b€ kareathaaro Tavrwy piav, év rT peraky rod re KamirwXéov kai 
rod Wadariov xwpiy. ‘ When Numa undertook the government, he 
did not remove the hearths of the Curia, but established one com- 
mon hearth for all, in the place between the Capitol, and the Pala- 
tine hill.” This common hearth was in the temple of Vesta. As such 
it is considered by Cicero, who (de Legg. ii. 12.) remarks: ‘ Cumque 
Vesta quasi focum urbis, ut Greco nomine est appellata, (quod nos 
quoque idem Graco interpretatum nomen tenemus) complexa sit; ei 
colend virgines presint, ut advigiletur facilius ad custodiam ignis.’ 
And in the same book, chap. viii. he expresses himself thus; ‘ Virgi- 
nes Vestales in urbe custodiunto ignem foci publict sempiternum.’ 
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. In the former statements we might acquiesce, and be satisfied with 
the explanations thus afforded concerning Vesta, if some other opi- 
nions, in which the ancients indulged, did not attract our attention, and 
bring us back to a state of uncertainty. Ovid, who (in Past. vi. 249, 
and the following verses) endeavours to elucidate this subject, pro- 
poses his conceptions with much poetical versatility, but arrives at 
no consistent result in the end. He was unable to withdraw the 
mysterious veil, which was thrown over that deity. He says, v. 253.: 

Non equidem vidi (valeant mendacia vatum) 

‘Te, Dea, nec fueras aspicienda viro: 
Sed quz nescieram, quorumque errore tenebar, 
Cognita sunt, nullo precipiente, mihi. 
He then enters into some perplexing speculations, which, however, 
soon render him uneasy, so that he finds it necessary to relieve him- 
self by falling into some light narrative, more congenial with his dis- 
position. The first notion, which he starts, is: ‘ Vesta eadem est 
que Terra,’ Fast. vi. 267. This idea was received by many. It is 
alluded to by Plutarch, in Numa, c. xi.: ris yas as “Eorias ovens, as if 
Vesta were the Earth. ‘The first argument, used by the poet, to 
prove that identity, is: ‘ subest vigil ignis utrique.’ Both Vesta and 
the Earth contain an everlasting fire ; in other words, Vesta denotes 
the seat of fire, and the Earth likewise denotes the seat of fire. Fast. 
vi. 267. : 
Vesta eadem est que Terra: subest vigil ignis utrique. 

Significant sedem Terra, Focusque suam. 
That the second line is to be translated, as we have done above, will 
not be doubted. Sedem suam stands for sedem ejus, namely ignis. It is 
known to the philologist, that swus is sometimes thus used. The obvious 
meaning of the earth’s containing fire, or being the seat of fire, would 
seem to be, that the seeds and principles of that element are lodged in 
the earth. But there is another mterpretation, which Montfaucon, An- 
tiquité Expliquée, V.i. p.60., has derived from Dionysius Halicarnas- 
sensis (11. ¢.Ixvi. p. 376. ed. Reiske,) and which he gives in these words ; 
* Denys d’Halicarnasse dit de méme, que Vesta est la Terre, et quele 
feu lui est consacré, parceque comme la Terre occupe le milieu du 
monde, elle entretient le feu qui est au dessus de la region de lair.’ 
The Greek words are: ‘Eorig dé dvaxetobat 76 rip vopizovew, Ore yi Te 
otra ¥ Oeds Kai Tov péaor Karéxovoa Tov Kéopov Térov, Tas avavers TOT 
Merapoiou rovetrat Tupds ap’ éavrijs. This isa very abstruse doctrine, im 
the discussion of which I do not think it proper to consume any time. 
I will only remark, that from a supposed connexion of both Vesta and: 
Terra with the element of fire, the poet infers, that the one of those 
objects is a copy of the other, that, in fact, they both signify the 
same. inthis notion Dionysius Halic. in the passage just quoted, 
supports him. The similarity of the form, in which the temple of 
Vesta was built, to the natural shape of the earth, is the second grouud 
on which Ovid proceeds. Plutarch, as we shall afterwards see, ob- 
jects to this. That form was round, or rather globular. Hence it is 
said, v. 269., ‘ Terra pile similis,’ and 281., ‘ Par facies templi, ke 
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is at great pains to demonstrate the rotundity of the earth; and in the 
course of his details a curious circumstance is incidentally offered to 
our notice, that the ancients seem to have had artificial representa- 
tions, ascribed to Archimedes, of the System of the Universe, similar, 
I conceive, to certain astronomical exhibitions, known in our days. 
Fast. vi. 277. , 
Arte Syracosid suspensus in aére clauso 
Stat globus, immensi parva figura poli. 
Et quantdm a summis, tantim secessit ab imis 
Terra: quod ut fiat, forma rotunda facit. 

The system of the universe. (mundus, v. 275.) is here denominated 
immensus polus, of which the earth, though the centre point, (medium 
onus, y. 270.) was but a small part, parva figura. 

The mythological digressions, v. 285. and. the following, of Ovid, 
I pass over. From the theory, which he had assumed, that ‘Earth 
and Vesta were the same, he seems to deviate, v. 291., by saying 
that Vesta merely represented the fire. 

Nec tu aliud Vestam, quam vivam intellige flammam. 

But he returns to it v. 298., and finds another ingenious argument, 
of a grammatical description. Vesta, he maintains, had acquired her 
appellation from standing fast, ‘ vi stando;’ because the Earth, with 
which Vesta is identically the same, has a firm and solid foundation. 
‘ Stat vi Terra sua.’ It cannot be denied that the Greek name ‘Esria, 
may be subjected to a similar etymology, icrava:, sistere, or orqvar, 
stare : Causaque par Graii nominis esse potest. v. 300. 

The poet, however, remains involved in contradiction. For he had 
given himself much trouble, in the foregoing verses, to impress the 
idea, that the Earth was suspended in the midst of the Universe, and 
balanced in that position, by the aid of its round form; v. 268.: 

Terra pile similis, nullo fulcimine nixa, 
Aére subjecto tam grave pendet onus. 
Ipsa volubilitas libratum sustinet orbem; 
Quique premat partes angulus omnis abest. &c. 
And now again he makes it stand firmly, and rest on something like a 
solid basis. It would have been better for his purpose if he had 
fallen in with another mode of explaining the name. I have seen it 
deduced from the Chaldaic Estha, fire, which would be more suit- 
able, if this had been within the reach of Ovid’s knowledge. 

I have, with sufficient length, dwelt on that passage of Ovid, and 
shown, that he had no well grounded notions upon the subject. This, 
I believe, was the case with the Romans, in general, aud even those, 
who ought to haye been in the secret, I mean the Yestals, and the 
Pontiffs, were equally uninformed. The whole of the worship hence 
wore a mysterious appearance, as it was not known what exactly it 
had for its object. To this, I am inclined to think, was to be traced 
the pretended secrecy, with which it was carried on. ‘ Dea non 
aspicienda viro.’ Ovid, Fast. vi. 254. From this source proceeded 
the Penetralia (Horat. Epist. ii: 2. 114.), the Adyta (Ovid, Fast. vi. 
438.), and the Adyta Peuctralia (Virg. Ain. ii. 297.) Hence that 
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reserve of sanctity, which became proverbial, and denoted every 
thing, that was not to be profaned, not to be touched in an unhallow- 
ed manner. Thus, Ausonius, Grat. Act. p. 547. ed. Delphin. in 
complimenting the Emperor, whom he addresses, says: ‘ Operto con- 
clavis tui non sanctior ara Vestalis.’ And in this sense is to be ex- 
plained the passage in Horat. Epist. ii. 2. 113. and 114.: - 
quamvis invita recedant, 
Et versentur adhuc intra penetralia Veste, 
Signifying, ‘ that a writer’s compositions should be submitted to the 
correcting hand, though the task of blotting out might be painful, and 
that which has been written, still be regarded with too much venera- 
tion to be meddled with.’ 

Without incurring the responsibility of an hypothesis, I may perhaps 
be allowed to say, that, notwithstanding the assertions of Ovid, the 
Fire seems to have been not the secondary, but the principal object 
in this worship. To this point every thing which has been adduced 
appears to tend. In that view, it may be supposed to bear an affinity 
to the religious practices, which prevailed im different parts of the 
world. Several nations of the East, the Chaldeans, Persians, and 
others, held that element in religious veneration. The Egyptians were 
not exempt from a similar opinion, and even among the Jews some 
vestiges of it are to be found. In Leviticus c. xii. it is said: * And 
the fire upon the altar Shali be burning in it, it shall not be put out; 
and the priest shall burn wood on it every morning.’ V. 13. ‘ The 
fire shall ever be burning upon the altar: it shall never go cut.” In 
Greece, an everlasting and holy fire was kept at Athens, and at Del- 
phi. ‘This is mentioned by Plutarch, Numa, c. ix. zip doPeordy éore 
—Tlv00% cai ’A@Ojryno, ‘ there is an unextinguished fire at Delphi and 
Athens.” He subsequently calls’ this fire tepos Avyvos, ‘ the holy 
lamp.” 

we us now proceed to consider a passage of Plutarch, in which 
that author furnishes us with his notions, in regard to this matter. It 
is in the Life of Numa, c. xi. Novpds dé éyerae wat 7d ris “Eorias 
iepoy éyxirduoy repiBarécba ro aoPéoTw Tupi dpovpay> dropipodperos 
od 70 oxime ris yijs ws “Eorias obons, adda Tod aiprayrTos Kéopou, ov 
pécov of LvOayopixol 16 rip tdptoae vopirovor, Kat rovto ‘Eoriay xa- 
Rover, Kal wovada’ thy Sé yijy, ovr axivnrov, ovr’ Ev péow Tijs TEpemopas 
odsay, adAG KUKAW Tel Td TIP aiwpoupérny, ObTE TOY TYMLATATwWY ODdéY, 
ore TOY mowTwY TOD Kdcpov popiwy Urdpxew. Taira dé xai Wrdrwva 
pace mpeasurny yevouevoy diavevonadae repi rijs yijs, ws év érépg ywpe 
radeorwons, Tiv dé péony Kal Kypwrarny érépw Tuvt KpeltTove TpoohKou- 
cay. ‘* Numa is farther said to have built the temple of Vesta in a 
round or circular form, as a cover and guard for the eternal fire ; re- 
presenting, by that particular structure, not the figure of the earth, 
supposing the earth to be the same as Vesta, but the system of the 
whole universe, in which, according to the doctrine of the Pythago- 
reans, the fire occupies the centre. That fire they call éo7/a or povas, 
(the fixed or cardinal point); aud they think, that the earth is neither 
inmoveable, sor stationed in the middle of the system, but that it is 
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carried, by a circular motion, round the central fire: moreover, that 
it is far from being the most important, or principal part of the 
worldly system. It is reported, that Plato, in his advanced age, en- 
tertained the same notions concerning the earth, and that he did not 
think it to be where it was commonly supposed to be fixed, but that 
the centre, or principal place, belonged to some other, and superior, 
object.” 

This is, indeed, a near approach to the Copernican System, and to 
those exalted truths, which the science of modern times has been so 
fortunate as to discover! That passage is very remarkable. 

The holy fire, in the temple of Vesta, was never suffered to expire, 
or to be extinguished: it was thence characterised by the epithets, 
everlasting, eternal, immortal, unextinguished, ever watchful. <‘ Ignis 
sempiternus,’ Cic. de Legg. ii. 8. ‘ wternus,’ Val. Max. i. 1. 6. zip 
abavarov, Plutarch. Numa, c. ix. ‘ Ignis inextinctus,’ Ovid. Past. vi. 
297. rip aofeordy, Plutarch. * vigil ignis,’ Ovid. Fast. vi. 267. Vesta 
herself is, by Ovid, Fast. vi. 334. called ‘ ignea:’ and by Horace, 
Od. ili, 5. 11. ‘ eterna.’ A medal, given by Montfaucon, Supplem. 
T. i. p. 66. exhibiting Vesta, bears the inscription ‘ /Eternitas.’ By 
Virgil, En. ii. 297. she is styled ‘ potens ;’ a denomination which may 
originally have been derived from the power of the element she repre- 
sented: unless the interpretation of Macrobius, Saturn. iii. 4. is to be 
preferred, stating, that she is so distinguished as being in the number 
of the greater deities, the dvvarol Geos. 

The tire was kept on a place, called the hearth, or the altar. This 
seems to be liable to no doubt. Plutarch. Numa, c. ix. calls it Bwpds: 
wept ra Mibpedarexa cal rov éudidov “Pwyatwy médepov tipa7d Bwpo cat 
70 Tip HpavicOn, ‘ about the time of the Mithridatic affairs, and the 
eivil war of the Romans, the holy fire disappeared, together with the 
altar.” Auson. Grat. Act. p. 547. ed. Delphin. ‘ Ara Vestalis.’ Ma- 
crob. Saturn. i. 12. ‘ Are Vest.’ Cicero, de Legg. ii. 8. and/12. 
terms it ‘ Focus ;’ and under this appellation it repeatedly occurs, ‘in 
the passage of Ovid above quoted, viz. Fast. vi. 301. 305. 315. 317) 
456. Upon this hearth, or altar, I conceive, the fire was maintained: 
by means of wood. Montfaucon seems not to have been aware of the 
information, contained in those quotations; for he is uncertain 
whether the holy fire was not preserved in a lamp. In Vol. i. of his 
Antiquities, p. 64. Pl. xxvii., he exhibits a lamp, of a peculiar shape, 
with the inscription, Vesta, and asks: ‘ Etoit-ce la forme de celle od 
Yon conservoit le feu sacré? Cela pourroit étre: mais on n’oseroit 
Vassurer.’ I have met with nothing in any author, which could lead 
to that idea, except it were the passage of Plutarch, Numa, ec. ix. 
where, speaking of the sacred fire at Athens, and that at Delphi, he 
says that the ‘epds Avyxvos was put out at the time of some particular 
event: but mentioning, immediately after, the fire of Vesta, he abandons 
the expression Av-yvos, and uses that of rip. Consequently, if it be 
right to infer from that passage, that the sacred fire both at Athens, 
and at Delphi, consisted in a burning lamp, still we are not justified 
to apply the same conclusion to the fire of Vesta. 
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The Vestal fire, though constantly kept alive, was renewed every 
year, on the first day of March. This intelligence is furnished by 
Macrobius, Saturn. i. 12. ‘ Hujus (mensis, scil. Marti) prima die ignem 
novum Vestz aris accendebant: ut incipiente anno cura denuo seryandi 
novatiignis inciperet.’ The first of March was the commencement 
of the ancient Roman year, as is known from the authority of Plu- 
tarch, Numa c. xviit., besides what Macrobius alleges. 

It might happen, that, by some casualty, the holy fire was extin- 
gittshed, and must be lighted again. This then was not to be done 
by the common and vulgar method: but it was to be rekindled by 
fire, immediately derived yee heaven. Plutarch. Numa c. ix., speak- 
ing of the Vestal fire, adds: 6 pace pu) dety dro Erépov Tupods évaverbar, 
Kouvov O€ rocety Kai véov, avarrovras ad Tov iAtov ddAéya KaBapay Kai 
épiavroyv; “ which fire, they say, is not to be lighted from another 
fire, but must be revived, and renewed, by kindling a pure and unpol- 
luted flame from the sun.” 

For that purpose a peculiar mirror was generally employed, by 
Plutarch called ccapeiov. It seems to have been formed of a piece of 
metal, in the shape of an equilateral rectangular triangle, which was 
wrought concave. What the metal was, we are not told. The word 
oxadetoy denotes a spade, or shovel, and the mirror may have deen 
so denominated from the resemblance of its form to the shape of that 
‘mstrument. Plutarch describes it thus: “Egarrovoe 8 paduora rois 
oxagelots, a Karackevarerae perv aro meupas isockedovs dptoywriov Tpi- 
yHvou KoiNatvopeva, cuvvever eis Ev éx rijs mepupepetas KévTpov: * They 
generally light the fire by means of the Scaphia, which are made by 
the side (or rather surface) of an equilateral rectangular triangle being 
excavated (or rendered coneave) in such a manner, as to verge, yi 
all directions, towards the centre.” ‘There may originally have been a 
meaning attached to that particular shape. ‘I'he action of the sun 
upon the mirror is then accurately delineated: “Orau oby Oéow évar- 
Tlay Aa By ™pos TOV HAuov, Wore TUS wbyas mavrax dey dvakorropévas 
aBpoiZeabae cal ouprhéxeabat mpos TO Kévrpoy, avrov te duaxpives ror 
aépa Lemruydpevoy, kat Ta Koupdrara Keel Enporara TOY mpoorBepevwy 
dgéws avarret, KaT& THY avTépeoy, Copa Kat mAnyay mupwdy THs avyas 
AapGavovons: “when, therefore, the mirror is placed in a position 
facing the sun, so that the rays, being reflected from all sides, are 
gathered and united at the centre, it rarifies and dissipates the air, 
and quickly kindles any very light and dry material, when brought 
hear it, because, in consequence of the reflection, the rays obtain the 
consistency and power of fire.” 
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FABULA VIII. 


Oraculum Apollinis. 


Uriuius nobis quid sit, dic, Phebe, obsecro, 
Qui Delphos et formosum Parnassum incolis : 
Quando sacrate Vatis horrescunt come, 
Tripodes moventur, mugit adytis Religio, 
‘Tremuntque lauri, et ipse pallescit dies. 
Voces resolvit acta Pythia numine, 
Docetque gentes Delii monitus Dei: 
Pietatem colite; vota Superis reddite ; 
Patriam, parentes, natos, castas conjuges 
Defendite; armis hostem et ferro pellite ; 
Amicos sublevate; miseris parcite ; 
Bonis favete ; subdolis' ite obviam ; 
Delicta vindicate ; cohibete impios ; 
Punite turpi thalamos qui violant stupro ; 

~ Malos cavete; nulli nimidm credite - 
Hee elocuta concidit* Virgo furens ; 
Fureus profectd ; nam que dixit, perdidit.3 


FABULA IX. 
De malo Scriptore se laudante. 


/EsOPpo quidam scripta recitdrat mala, 
In quis inepté multim se jactaverat : 
eee 
* Ite obviam subdolis, id est : Date operam ne vos dolosi homines circum- 


- veniant. Ire obviaim est veluti antevertere dolos. 


., Concidit ; in terram corruit, quod revera fiebat; haud enim diu furorem 
illum ineredibilem ferre poterat. 


3 Perdidit ; incassum edidit, frustra protulit. 
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Scire ergd cupiens quidnam sentiret Senex : 
Numquid tibi, inquit, sum visus superbior ? 
Haud vana‘ nobis ingenii fiducia est. 
Confectus* ille pessimo* volumine : 

Ego, inquit, quod te laudas vehementer probo ; 
Namqve hoe ab alio nunquam continget tibi. 


FABULA X. 
Pompeius et Miles. 


MaAeNnI Pompeii Miles vasti corporis 

Fracté loquendo,* et ambulando molliter, 
Famam Cinedi® traxerat certissimam. ' 
Hic, insidiatus nocte, venientes Ducis 

Cum veste et auro, et magno argenti pondere, 
Avertit mulos. Factum rumor distulit ; 
Arguitur Miles. Rapitur in pretorium. 

Tunc Magnus: Quid ais? Tune me, Commilito, 
Spoliare es ausus? Ille continud exscreat® 

Sibi in sinistram, et sputum digitis’ dissipat. 
Sic, Imperator, oculi exstillescant* mei, 

Si vidi aut tetigi. Tum Vir animi simplicis, 

Id dedecus? castrorum propelli jubet, 

Nec cadere in illum credit tantam audaciam. 
Forté intercessit prelium, et fidens manu 
Romanos armis provocabat Barbarus. 


ee eR ST TS 


* Haud vana, etc. Haud temere ingenii nostri viribus confidimus. Virgi- 
lius ait: Fiducia generis; Ovidius: Fiducia forme, pedum; Quintilianus : 
Fiducia memoriz. 

2 Confectus, id est : Pene occisus. 

3 Pessimo, id est : Ineptissimo. 

4 Fracté loquendo. Vox fracta plene et integre ac virili opponitur. Ea 
est que mulierculis delicato quodam flexu ducitur. 

Alme nutricis blanda atque infracta loquela. Lucrer. 

5 Famam Cinedi. Mollis et ath ae hominis. . 

© Exscreat. Exscreare est sputum ejicere. 3 i } 

Digitis sputum dissipat. Vel disjicit, spargit, in parvas guttas infringit. 

Exstillescant. Sensusest : Eodem pacto, quo sputum hoc digitis disjectum 
in minutas stillas resolutum est, oculi mei in minutas guttas stillasque dis- 
rupti disperdantur. pS 

° Id dedecus castrorum. Impurum hunc militem, qui dedecori castris 
erate “ic top 
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Sibi quisque metuit, et primi mussant Duces." 
Tamen is, Cinzedus habitu, sed Mars viribus, 
Adiit sedentem pro tribunali Ducem, 
Et voce molli: Licet?* enim vero ejici, 
Ut in re atroci,* Magnus stomachans imperat. 
Tum quidam senior ex amicis Principis : 
Hunc ego committi satids fortune arbitror, 
In quo jactura levis est, quam fortem virum, 
Qui casu victus, temeritatis te arguat. 

- Adsensit Magnus, et permisit Militi 
Prodire contra; qui, mirante exercitu, 
Dicto celerids, hostis abscidit caput, 
Victorque rediit. His tum Pompeius super : 
Corona, Miles, equidem te dono libens, 
Quia vindicdsti laudem Romani impert ; 
Sed exstillescant oculi sic, inquit, mei, 
(Turpe* illud reddens quod Cinedus fecerat) 
Nisi tu abstulisti sarcinas furte meas. 


FABULA XI. 
Juno, Venus, et Gallina. 


CuM castitatem Juno laudaret suam, 
Jucunditatis causam * non repulit Venus ; 
Nullamque ut affirmaret esse illi parem,® 
Interrogasse sic Gallinam dicitur : 

Dic sodes, quanto possis satiari cibo? 
Respondit illa: Quidquid dederis satis erit ; 
Sed ut concedas pedibus aliquid scalpere.’ 
Ne scalpas, inquit, satis est modius tritici? 


s Te — . 
* Mussant Duces. Mussare est summissa voce loqui, ne alii audiant, quod 


pudorem faciat. revi : Nesey 
2 Licet? Perindé ac si dixisset: Licetne mihi in hostem prodire? cum 


Barbaro congredi? 

3 Utin re atroci. Rem atrocem Romani appellabant, ex qua Reipublice 
dedecus aliquod fieret. Sallustius ait: Itaque, quod plerumique in atroci 
negotio solet, Senatus decrevit. 

4 Turpe illud reddens. Imitans turpitudinem illam quam Miles fecerat. 

5 Jucunditatis causam. Arripuit Venus, non passa est preteriri. Quidam 
legunt: Jucunditatis causa. Quod sic interpretandum est: Jocandi causa, 
Venus Junonem non repulit, non confutavit. 

© Parem. Junoni in castitate parem. 

_7 Scalpere. Dicuntur Galline scalpurire, ruspari, radere, scabere. 
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Plané, immo nimidm est, sed: permitte scalpere. 
Ex toto ne quid scalpas,* quid desideras ? 

Tum denique illa fassa est nature malnm :? 
Licet horreum mihi pateat, ego scalpam tamen, 
Risisse Juno dicitur Veneris joco, 

Quia per Gallinam denotavit Feminas. 


FABULA XII. 
Paterfamilias et Aisopus. 


PATERFAMILIAS sevum habebat filium : 
Hic e conspectu patris cm recesserat, 
Verberibus servos adficiebat plurimis, 

Et exercebat? fervidam adolescentiam ; 
Esopus ergo narrat hoc breviter seni : 
Quidam juvenco vetulum adjungebat bovern : 
Is, cm refugiens impari collo jugum,* 
FEtatis excusaret vires languidas : 

Non est quod timeas, inquit illi Rusticus ; 
Non ut labores® facio, sed ut istum domes, 
Qui calce et cornu multos reddit debiles. 
Sic tu, nisi natum tecum assidué detines, 
Sevumque ingenium comprimis clementia, 
Vide ne querela® major accrescat domitis, 
Atrocitati mansuetudo est remedium. 


FABULA XIII. 
Philosophus et Victor Gymnicus. 


ForRTE victorem Gymuici certaminis 
Jactantiorem ’ quiim vidisset Philosophus, 





* Ne quid scalpas. Ut omnino a scalpendo abstineas. 

~ Nature malum. Jd est: Vitium a natura sibi inditum, malum naturale 
et necessarium. : 

3 Et exercebat. Id est: sevis facinoribus ferventem etatem suam exer- 
cebat. , 

+ Refugiens impari collo jugum. Jd est: Detrectans jugum, quod sibi cum 
juvenco ardente et violento, non cum alio bove viribus sibi pari ferendum 
erat. 

_5 Nonut labores. Jd est : Non id facio, ut te nimidm duris laboribus ex- 
erceam, sed ut cogas istum juvencum nimis fervidum deponere feritatem, et 
lenitatem tuam usu assumere. 

© Vide ne querela. Jd est: Vide ne servi, if hodie queruntur de filio 
tuo, majoribus deinceps injuriis et contumeliis adficiantur. 


7 Jactantioretn. Jd est: Qui in suas laudes nimis gloriosé et immodice se 
eflunderet. 
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Interrogavit, an plus adversarius 

Suus valuisset? Ille: Ne istud dixeris :* 
Multd fuére vires majores mez. 

Quod, inquit, ergo, stulte, meruisti decus, 
Minis valentem si vicisti fortior? 
Ferendus esses forté, si te diceres 
SuperAsse qui fuisset melior viribus.* 


FABULA XIV. 
Asinus ad Lyram. 


ASINUs jacentem vidit in prato Lyram : 
Accessit, et tentavit chordas ungula. 
Sonuére tactez. Bella res!* me Hercules ; 
Male cessit,* ait, artis quia sum nescius. 
Si repperisset aliquis hane prudentior, ° 
-Divinis aures obJectasset cantibus. 

Sic sepe® ingenia calamitate intercidunt. 


FABULA XV. 

Vidua et Miles. 
Per aliquot annos quedam dilectum Virum 
Amisit, et sarcophago’ corpus condidit ; 
A quo divelli nullo cm posset modo, 
Et in sepulcro Jugens vitam degeret, 
Claram adsequuta est famam caste Virginis.* 
Interea fanum qui compilarant Jovis, 
Cruci affixi luerunt peenas Numini; 
Horum reliquias ne quis posset tollere, 
Custodes dantur milites cadaverum, 
Monumentum juxta Mulier quo se incluserat. 


Se ae eae RN ECE ES PRI LS PE TBE EYEE TET EIS IIE, 


" Ne istud dixeris. Jd est: Ne dicas, adversarium meum viribus, seu 
virtute et robore mihi prestitisse. \ 

2 Melior viribus. Seu Potior te, quoad vires. 

3 Bella res! Lyre nempé jucundi et sciti soni. 

4 Malé cessit. Id est: Malum habuit exitum. Tangenti malé respondit. 

5 Prudentior. Teritior, doctior me in arte musica. r 

© Sic sepe. Ut Lyre cantus, sic hominum ingenia miseré pereunt. lis 
occurrunt qui artem non norunt. 

7 Sarcophago. Sarcophagus proprié lapis dictus fuit qui carnes exederet, 
€X capt, cupxis, grece, caro, et payw, comedo. 

® Virginis. Virgo dicebatur non ea tantim que esset conjugii expers, 
sed nupta vel vidua, dummod6 esset florenti ztate. 
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Aliquando sitiens unus de custodibus, 
Aquam rogavit media nocte Ancillulam, 
Quz forte Domine tune adsistebat sux, 
Dormitum eunti: namque lucubraverat, 
Et usque in serum’ vigilias perduxerat. 
Paulim reclusis foribus Miles prospicit, 
Videtque zgram, sed facie pulehra, Feminam. 
Corruptus animus illico succenditur, 
Sensim impndiea et uritur cupidine. 
Solers acumen mille causas invenit 

Per quas videre possit illam szpius. 
Hee quotidiana capta consuetudine, 
Paulatim facta est ad votum submissior.* 
Mox arctiore vinxit animum copula. 

Hic dum consumit noctes Miles diligens, 
Desideratum est? corpus ex una cruce. 
Turbatus Miles factum exponit Mulieri ; 
At sancta Mulier; Non est quod timeas, ait, 
Virique corpus tradit figendum cruci, 
Ne subeat ille poenas negligentiz. 

Sic turpitudo* laudis obsedit locum. 


FABULA XVI. 


Duo juvenes Proci, dives et pauper. 


FORTUNA interdum preter spem hominibus favet. 
Una>* expetebant Virginem Juvenes duo. 

Vicit Locuples genus et formam Pauperis. 

Ut nuptiarum dictus advenit dies, 

Amans, dolorem quia non poterat perpeti, 
Meerens, propinquos contulit se in hortulos, 

Quos ultra pauld,° villa splendida Divitis 

Erat acceptura Virginem e matris sinu, 





» Usque in serum. Usque in seram noctem. 


2 Ad votum submissior. 


Militis pronior, magis obtemperans ejus voto. 
3 Desideratum est. Non est inventum, ablatum fuit, detractum. 


* Sic turpitudo. 


Sic honestatis famam adepta est Mulier infamis. 


sepulcrum, quod antea fuit locus pudicitie, factum est turpe. 
© Una. Id est: Eodem tempore. 
5 Quos ultra pauld, Paulé ultra quos hortulos. 


Td est: Facilior, indulgentior, ad voluntatem 


Sic 
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Parum ampla,' in urbe, visa quod fuerat domus. 

Pompa explicatur. Turba concurrit frequens, 

Et conjugalem* prebet Hymenzus facem. 

Asellus autem, qui solebat Pauperi 

Questum referre, stabat porte in limine : 

Illum Puellz casu conducunt sue, 

Viz labores teneros ne ledant pedes. 

Repeuté coelum, Veneris misericordia, * 

Ventis movetur ; intonat mundi fragor, 

Noctemque densis horridam nimbis parat ; 

Lux rapitur oculis, et simul vis grandinis 

Effusa trepidos pulsat, et omnes dissipat, 

Sibi quemque cogens querere presidium fuga. 

Asellus notum proximum tectum subit, 

Et voce magna sese venientem indicat. 

Procurrunt pueri. Pulchram aspiciunt Virginem, 
' Et admirantur; deinde Domino nuntiant. 

Inter sodales ille paucos adcubans, 

Amorem crebris avocabat poculis. 

Ubi nuntiatum est, recreatus gaudio, * 

Hortante Baccho et Venere, dulces perficit, 

Aqualitatis inter plausus, nuptias. 

Quzrunt Parentes per preconem Filiam. 

Novus Maritus Conjuge amissa dolet. 

Quod esset actum, postquam populo innctuit, 

Omnes fayorem® comprobarunt ceelitum. 


FABULA XVII. 
Esopus et ejus Domina. 


Esopus turpi cum serviret femine, 
Quz se expingendo totum intricabat diem :6 





* Parum ampla. Angustior ad pompam et turbam recipiendam visa. 

2 Et conjugalem. Hymenzo fax attribuebatur, et in nuptiis ad bonum 
omen preferebantur faces. Puer Hymenzi habitu incedebat. 

* Veneris misericordia. Intellige: Erga Pauperem, qui, cum amore de- 
periret, non poterat, ob inopiam, Virginem ducere. 

+ Recreatus gaudio, quod tam insperato casu, Virgo quam amabat, in 
manus suas pervenisset. 

5 Omnes favorem, etc. Scilicet : Prob&runt quod ccelites fecerant. . Placere 
ceelo nuptias declararunt, et judicarunt ratas esse, legitimas. 

6 Totum intricabat diem. Intricare diem, significat in tricis diem exigere. 
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Vestem, uniones, aurum, argentum, comparans 
Nec inveniebat digito, qui se tangeret. 
Licetne paucis?* inquit. Dicas.*  Censeo, > 
Quid vis efficies, cultum si deposueris. 
Adeone per me videor tibi meliuseula 2+ 
Im6, nisi dederis, sponda cessabit tua. ° 

At non cessabunt ° latera, respondet, tua; 

Et objurgari’ jussit Servum garrulum. 

Paulo post armillam tollit is argenteam : 

Eam non apparere ut dictum est Mulieri, 
Furore plena, vocat omnes, et verbera 
Proponit gravia, verum si non dixerint. 

Aliis minare, inquit ; me non fallis quidem :* 
Flagris sum czsus, verum quia dixi modo. 
Disce hinc quam noceat sepe verum dicere. 


FABULA XVIII. 
Gallus lecticé vectus a Felibus, et Vulpes. 


Fees habebat Gallus lecticarios. 

Hunc gloriosé Vulpes ut vidit vehi, 

Sic est locuta: Moneo, precaveas dolum ; 
Istorum vultus namque si consideras, 

Predam portare 9 judices, non sarcinam. 
Postquam esurire ccepit serd *° Societas, 
Discerpsit Dominum, et fecit partes ** facinoris. 





” Licetne paucis? Esopus a Domina, ut servum decet, veniam petit, ut 
eam alloquatur. Licetne paucis verbis prefari? 

2 Dicas. Domina facultatem loquendi tribuit. 

3 Censeo. Hic Asopus loquitur: Ut censeo, quosvis ad te pellicics, si 
cultum istum tuum abjeceris. 

* Meliuscula. Jd est: Pulchrior, venustior sine pretiosa veste, absque 
auro et argento. 

5. Sponda-cessabit tua. Hic. Asopus. ait: Lectus tuus vacabit, manehit 
vacuus, nisi quod in cultum impendis, amatoribus tuis largiaris. 

6 At non cessabunt; ete. Nempé’a verberihus, ac flagris latera plectentur 
tua. 

7 Et objurgari, etc. Cedi verberibus. 

§ Me non fallis quidem. Quem cedis verberibus, quia verum dixi. Iste 
igitur mine apud me non valent ut veritatem dicam. ‘ 

9 'Pradam portare. Judicabis Lecticarios istos non portare te ut sarcinam, 
sed ut pradam quam devorent, urgente fame. 

1° Serd. -Instante hora cenz. oi 

™ Et fecit partes. Id est: Gallum divisit in partes, et necati corporis 
partem unicuique dedit. 
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FABULA XIX. 
Scrofa parturiens, et Lupus. 

PREMENTE partu Scrofa cm gemeret jacens, 
Accurrit Lupus, et obstetricis partibus 
Se posse fungi dixit, promittens opem. 
Quz vero nésset pecoris fraudes improbi, 
Suspectum officium repudiavit Malefici: 
Et satis est,’ inquit, si recedas longius. 
Quod si perfidiz se commisisset Lupi, 
Pari dolore* fata deflésset sua. 


FABULA XX. 


Servus profugus, et Acsopus. 


MALO non esse disces addendum malum. 
Servus profugiens Dominum nature asperex, 
Esopo occurrit, notus e vicinia. 

Quid tu confusus?* Dicam tibi claré, Pater : 
Hoc namque es dignus appellari nomine, 

Tutd querela quia apud te deponitur ; 

Plage supersunt, desunt nunquam verbera. 
Subindé ad villam* mittor servus rustico. 

Domi si ccenat Dominus, persto noctibus ; 

Sive est vocatus, vigilo ad lucem in semita. 
Emerui libertatem; canus servio. 

Ullius essem culpz si mihi conscius, 

A‘quo animo ferrem. Nunquam sum factus satur, * 
Et sevum Dominum patior infelix super. 

Has propter causas, et quas longum est promere, 
Abire destinavi qud‘tulerint pedes. 

Ergo, inquit, audi. Quidm mali nil feceris, 
Hec experiris, ut reters, incommoda. 
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Et satis est. Satis insigne mihi officium prestabis, si a me » recedas 
longius. 
2 Pari dolore. Pari cruciatu quo parturiens premebatur. 
Notus e vicinia. Quem Asopus noverat, quod, esset.e. vicinia, 
k Quid tu confusus? Qua de causa, ait; Esapus, sic perturbatus videris? 
5 Suhinde.ad villam. Mittor ad villam.ad image Fustica: homini vilis- 
sima officia, perindé ac si ejus mancipium essem. 


6 Nunquam<sum factus satur. ‘Id estz)N unquash.satis, mibi: tribuitut aoe 
ut famem expleam. 
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Quid si peccaris, que te passurum putas ? 
Tali consilio est a fug& deterritus. 


FABULA XXI. 
Equus circensis in pistrinum venundatus. 


Eouum e quadrig4 multis palmis nobilem 

Abegit quidam, et in pistrinum vendidit. 
Productus ad bibendum * quim foret a molis, 

In circum zquales ire conspexit suos, 

Ut grata ludis ederent certamina. 

Lacrymis obortis: Vivite felices, ait ; 

Celebrate sine me cursu solemnem diem. 

Ego quo scelesta furis attraxit* manus, 

Ibi sorte tristi fata deflebo mea. 

Ferendum equo animo est quidquid acciderit mali. 


FABULA XXII. 
Ursus esuriens. 


St quando in sylvis Urso desunt copie, ? 
Scopulosum ad littus currit, et prendens petram + 
Pilosa crura sensim demittit vado. 

Quorum inter villos simul heserunt Canceres, 
Intortam * adripiens excufit pradam manu, 
Escaque fruitur passim collecté Vafer. 

Ergo etiam stultis acuit ngenium fames. 


FABULA XXIII. 


Viator et Corvus. 


QUIDAM per agros devium carpens iter, 
Ave exaudivit, et moratus paululim, 
Adesse ut vidit neminem, cepit gradum.° 
Iterum salutat’ idem ex occulto sonus. 





* Productus ad bibendum. Eductus foras ut biberet. 

2 Attraxit. Vi abduxit. 

3 Desunt copie. Si non habeat quo vescatur cibo. 

+ Prendens petram. Jd est: Complectens tanquam brachiis petram. 

5 Intortam pilo Ursino. Intorti eapillis angues, ait Virgzlius. 

© Alii legunt gradi. 

7 Iterum salutat. 
sOnos. we 


Eadem vox iterat : Ave ; ex occulto loco eosdem reddit 
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Voce hospitali* confirmatus restitit, 

Ut, quisquis esset, par officium * reciperet. 

Cim circumspectans errore * hesisset diu, 

Et perdidisset tempus aliquod, illico 

Ostendit sese Corvus, et supervolans 

Ave usque ingessit.*+ Tum se lusum intelligens, 
At male tibi sit, inquit, ales pessime, 

Qui festinantis sic detinuisti pedes. ° 


FABULA XXIV. 
Pastor et Capella. 


PasTOR Capelle cornu baculo fregerat ; 
Rogare ceepit ne se Domino proderet : 
Quamvis indigné lesa, reticebo tamen ; 
Sed res clamabit ° ipsa quid deliqueris.’ 


FABULA XXV. 
Serpens et Lacerta. 


SERPENS Lacertam forté adversam * prenderat ; 
Quam devorare patula cim vellet gula, 
Arripuit illa® prope jacentem surculum, 

Et pertinaci morsu transversum tenens 

Avidum solerti rictum freenavit mor4. '° 
Predam dimisit ore serpens irritam. ** 
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t Voce hospitali, Voce amica. 

* Par officium. Jd est: Parem salutationem. 

3 Cum ex errore diu immotus mansisset. 

* Ave usque ingessit. Ingeminavit salutationem. 

* Detinuisti pedes. Moratus es festinantem, et ne conficerem iter, im- 
pediisti. 

© Res clamabit. Fractum cornu te prodet, etsi taceam. 

7 Quid deliqueris. In quo peccaveris. 

8 Adversam. Prehensa fuit Lacerta adversa veniens Serpenti. 

° Arripuit illa, etc. Nempé parvum surculum, parvam quamdam virgulam 
ore celeriter corripuit. ; 

*° Mora. Mora hic non est ipsa cunctatio, sed qu res efficit, ut moremur. 

" Trritam. Qua frui et vesci non potuit. Que avidum et inhiantem 
frustrata est. . 


~ 
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FABULA XXVI. 
Corniz et Ovis. 


Opviosa Cornix super Ovem consederat : 
Quam dorso cim tulisset invita et diu, 

ld, inquit, si dentato fecisses Cani, 

Poenas dedisses. Illa contra pessima : 
Despicio inermes, eadem cedo fortibus ; 
Scio quem lacessam ; cui dolosa blandiar : 
Ideo senectam per tot annos prorogo. 


FABULA XXVII. 


Sequitur Fabula XXVII., de Servo et Domino, quam inficetam, et 
Phedro parum dignam nemo est qui non judicet. Notandum est 
repertum codicem quandoque noluisse se legi. Scilicét non atramento 
exaratum, sed viridi herbarum succo, tempus edax obligurivit, ita 
eyanidis passim literis ac fugientibus, ut restitui omnino sensus non 
potuerit. Et periculum est ne doctus quilibet, dum sinceras lectiones 


indagare satagit, a genuino textu aberret, sicque non Phadri, sed suas 
fabulas in !ucem emittat. ; 


FABULA XXVIII. 


Lepus et Bubuleus. 
QuuM Venatorem celeri pede fugeret Lepus, © 
Et a Bubuico visus veprem irreperet :7 
Per Superos oro, perque spes omnes tuas, _ 
Ne me indices, Bubulce ; nihil unquam mali 
Huic agro feci. Et rusticus: Ne timueris; 
Laté securus. Jamque Veunator sequens : 
Queso, Bubulce, nunquid hue venit Lepus ? 
Venit, sed abiit hae ad Javam; et dexteram 
Demonstrat nutu partem. Venator citus 
Non intellexit, seque e conspectu abstulit. 
Tune sic Bubulcus : Eequid est gratum tibi” 
Quod te celavi®? Linguz prorsus non nego 3 
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* Veprem irreperet. Irrepere is in aliquem locum dicitur qui clam, 
Jatenter se in eum inducit. 


* Ecquid est gratum tibi? Sumne bené de te meritus? Ecquid sumitur 
pro an, nunqguid, num, 

3 Lingue prorsus non nego, etc. Nimirum lingue que me servavit, 
cum oppositam partem Venatori indicasset.- 
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Habere atque agere maximas me gratias ; 
Verdm oculis ut priveris opto perfidis. * 
Multi infideles pectore, verbis benevoli. 


FABULA XXIX. 
Meretrix et Juvenis. 


Cum blandiretur Juveni Meretrix perfida, 

Et ille lasus multis sepe injuris, 

Tamen preberet sese facilem Mulieri, 

Sic infidelis ; Plures muneribus licet 
Contendant, ego te plurimi facio tamen. 
Juvenis recordans quoties deceptus foret : . 
Lubenter, inquit, mea lux,” hane vocem audio, 
Non quod fidelis, * sed quod jucunda es mihi. 


FABULA XXX. 
Fiber. 


CANEs effugere clim jam non possit Fiber, 
(Greci loquaces quem dixerunt Castorem, 
Et indiderunt bestiz nomen Dei, + 

Hi qui se jactant > de verborum copia) 
Abripere morsu fertnr testiculos sibi, 

Quia propter illos ° sentiat sese peti. 
Divina fieri quod ratione non negem. 
Venator namque simul invenit remedium, ” 
Omittit ipsum persequi, et vocat Canes. 





* Perfidis. Quidatam mihi a te fidem fefellerunt, et nutu dexteram par- 
tem qua latebat Lepus, indicabant. 

2 Mea lux. Nota blandientium formula. 

5 Non quod fidelis. Non qudd sis mihi unicé dedita, sed quia mihi places. 
Jucundum id dicitur quod voluptatem affert, quod sensibus blanditur 
suaviter. 

+ Dei, Nempe Castoris qui Jovis et Lede filius, et Pollucis frater erat. 

5 Hi qui se jactant, ete., qui gloriantur quod Greca lingua verbis abundet, 
uberrima sit dictionibus ad quevis exprimenda. 

6 Quia propter illos. Id est: Ad necem queri, occidi a Venatoribus. 
Hibs redimunt se ea parte’ corporis, propter quam maximé expetuntur, ait 
Plinius. 

7 Remedium. Eam scilicet Castorei corporis partem quam, ut periculum 
fugeret, projecit, et cujus maximus est in medicing usus. 
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Hoe si prastare possent homines, ut suo 
Vellent carere, tuti posthac viverent. 
Haud quisquam insidias nudo faceret corpori. ' 


FABULA XXXII. 


Sequitur Fabula de Papilione et Vespa, quam judicavi ita oblitera- 
tam et tam miseré restitutam, ut illam prorsus omiserim. 


FABULA XXXII. 
Terraneola et Vulpes. 


Avis quam dicunt Terraneolam rustici, 

In terra nidum quia componit scilicet, 

Forté occucurrit improbe Vulpecule. 

Qué visa, pennis altivs se sustulit. 

Salve, inquit illa; cur me fugisti, obsecro, 

Quasi non abundé sit mihi in prato cibi? 

Grylli, Scarabei, Locustarum copia 

Prestd est. Quid metuas, rogo? Te multim diligo 
Propter tam sanctos mores et vitam probam. 
Respondit contra: Tu bené quidem predicas ; 

Non socia sum propterea tibi, sed subvolo. 

Quin sequeris predam?* Etiam tibi committo meam. 


ST 


* Nudo faceret corpori. Homini scilicet fortunis experti, bonis spoliato ; 
ham quis nudum spoliat? Soli divites periculis obnoxii. 

> Quin sequeris predam? Id est: Cur predam tuam non sequeris? Imo 
ego predam meam tibi relinquo ; cure tue committo. Gryllis vescere. 
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DR. CROMBIE’S REMARKS 
On the Notice of his “‘ Gymnasium, sive Symbola Critica, 
2 Vols. Oct. 12. 1s.” 





Tr is not my intention to protract a discussion, which may have 
already perhaps become uninteresting to some of your readers. 
But in justice to the Reviewer, as well as to myself, I deem it in- 
cumbent upon me to offer a few observations, in reply to his 
answer in No. X XVI. of the Classical Journal. 

When I observed that the Oration Pro Domo carried with it 
sufficient evidence of good classical authority, I intended merely 
to signify, that it contains no word or phrase, no syntactical expres- 
sion, as far as [ have observed, which is not justified by Cicero 
himself, or writers of unquestionable reputation. Whether, or in 
what degree, it may have descended to us in a mutilated or inter- 
polated state, I have not had sufficient leisure as yet to enquire. 
As | am not disposed to adhere pertinaciously to old opinions, so 
fT am equally disinclmed to renounce them without mature exami- 
nation. 

When I remarked, that audar is uniformly used in an unfavora- 
ble sense, I ought to have added, that such at least is the usage of 
Cicero. Farther enquiry leads me to doubt, whether Cesar, 
Livy, or Sallust, ever employ it in a favorable sense. With poeti-” 
cal usage | have no concern. 

1 have said, that alta vor is a questionable expression, and it 
still appears to me in that light. Gesner has offered two hypothe- 
ses, In order to account for the origin of the expression. First, 
he conjectures that it took its rise, by analogical derivation, from 
the construction of the musical scale. Vor alta, says he, a musi- 
corum diagrammatis primum dicta; and the expression summa 
vor, in the Judgment of the learned Reviewer, seems in some de- 
gree to defend this opinion. | From this explanation, as erroneous, 
f have already expressed my dissent; and I now repeat my per- 
suasion, that Gesner’s conjecture is wholly incorrect. ‘The highest 
note in respect to place on the harp, as well as on the musical 
scale, was called gravissima, or the lowest in point of tone, and 
conversely. Baxter, , as the Reviewer remarks, makes inary equivar 
lent to gravissima, and Acron, im his amotations on Horace, (Sat. 
1. 2.) coneurs with him. The words of Joannes Philopontis cor- 
respond to the modern mode of naming the strings, 4 veary (novis~ 
sim) Xopda denoting the last or fourth: string, the tone of which is 
‘acute, and 4 brary (summa) the first or uppermost string, the tone 
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of which is grave. ‘In the first Mercurian lyre,” says Dr. Bur- 
ney, “ the longest string, which produced the lowest tone, from 
being placed higher ou the instrument, as is the case in the modern 
harp, was called drérq, the highest string : and Nete for the same 
reason was afterwards, upon the extension of the scale, called 
lowest, though the most acute. For, says he, the adjective draros 
summus and virosg imus, have manifestly been applied to sounds, more 
to express their situation on the lyre, than the length of the strings, or 
the graveness, or acuteness of their tones.” To the same purpose are 
the words of Dr. Wallis. “The Greeks,” says he, ‘called 
hypate ‘supreme,’” though it is the lowest sound or string of the 
Tetrachord, and nete last or lowest, though the most acute ; there- 
fore, those, who made use of these names, applied them differently 
from us, calling grave high, and acute low. Suidas defines trary 
Bapiy dboyyor emorzrciioa, and v4ry sonum acutum edens. Boethius 
likewise, in his Treatise on Music, places ia all his diagrams low 
sounds at the top, and high ones at the bottom. Rousseau, in his 
Dictionary of Music, delivers the same opinion. But it would be 
endless to multiply authorities. There can exist, I conceive, no 
doubt, whatever, of the accuracy of the general opinion, which I 
formerly stated, that low tones were at the top of the harp, and 
also of the musical scale, and low ones at the bottom of each. 
Gesner therefore, in supposing that the expression alta vor 
might derive its origin from the ancient musical seale, is wholly in 
error. 

That it may have been derived a visu, which is the other con- 
jecture of Gesner, and which is adopted by the Reviewer, is possi- 
ble, perhaps probable. But it is one thing to account for the 
origin of a word or phrase, and quite another thing to prove its 
consistency with good classic usage. ‘The origin of a word or 
phrase it may be easy perhaps to ascertain ; but it is not its origin, 
but its legitimacy, net its congruity with analogy of conception, 
but its employment by reputable writers, that determines its classic 
character. It is true, that as we find in Cicero the expression 
vox altius attolliter, reasoning from analogy we might be led to 
infer, that alfa vox is a classical prose expression. But as Lre- 
marked in my former communication on this subject, it is not ana- 
logy, but the positive authority of classic usage that can justify the 
employment of any word or phrase. The expression a/ta vox 
occurs. oftener than. once, as OJ. Borrichius observes, in the dra- 
matic compositions of Seneca; and also in Catullus, but as it is 
found, I believe, in no prose writer of either the Augustan or the 
succeeding age, | consider the expression as of too questionable a 
character to be admitted by any writer, who is ambitious of a prose 
atyle at once elegant and correct. ils ce 

The Reviewer thinks me meautious in saying, that neither Cicero 
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nor Cesar, Livy nor Sallust, ever employ the expression ulta voce, 
but uniformly magna voce ; and he quotes summa voce as used by 
Cicero. The learned Reviewer has here inadvertently committed 
a slight inaccuracy. Summa vox is not an expression precisely 
equivalent to alta vor. An attribute simply, and that attribute m 
the highest. or lowest degree, are not one and the same; nor can 
terms, expressive of these different degrees, be considered ‘a8 sy- 
nonimous, Swmma voce may be considered, as of the same im- 
port with maxima voce, or quam maxima voce, and Cicero employs 
these expressions indifferently : but a/ta vox cannot be considered 
as an expression, implying the same extension of voice, as maxima 
or summa vox. I repeat, therefore, that for alta vow these classic 
writers uniformly employ magna vor, as for vor altissima they 
use summa OY maxima. 

When | remarked, that the verb adulari may properly refer 
to the fawning of dogs, but that the mode of tracing its significa- 
tion to this animal appears. to me fanciful and unsatisfactory, I 
had no allusion whatever to the observations of the learned Re- 
viewer ; and I feel it my duty to express my regret that he should 
have misconceived my meaning. My remark referred particu- 
larly to the opinion of certam etymologists, who explain adulari 
as compounded of ad ovtpay (se. canum), and that hence we 
have the verbs adorare and adulari. ‘The explanation of the 
latter verb, as implying ad aulam, i.e. ad ollam ire, vel ollam 
sectari, move wis blandientium, a gquibus catillones esse sinun- 
tur, is more admissible, though still, as 1 conceive, unsatisfactory. 
Nonius refers the verb to ike fawning of dogs, and in this opinion 
the ingenious Reviewer concurs.—This explanation, I candidly 
confess, now appears to me much more natural, as well as phi- 
losophical, than the derivation given by Valla and Scaliger, . which 
I formerly adopted. Whatever may have been the etymon of 
this verb, I agree entirely with the Reviewer, that it strictly refers 
to the fawning of dogs, and shall in future prefer this explanation, 

The Reviewer has, without any apparent necessity, expended 
much time, and adduced numerous examples for the purpose of 
proving the accuracy of that part of his definition of sodalis, re- 
specting which there exists between us no difference of opinion. 
It is admitied that sodalitates or clubs were instituted for the pur- 
pose of celebrating the annual festivals of particular deities, and 
that these associations were originally composed of grave and 
virtuous men. It is agreed also, that they degenerated from their 
primitive character, and that many of them became seditious and 
factious meetings, aiming at the subversion of the state, assailing 
the reputation as well as the authority of private individuals, and 
practising all the arts of corruption at the public elections, It is 
evident also, that laws were enacted, by which these illicit and 
dangerous associations might be prevented. But, as I formerly 
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remarked, the casual act, or even the general conduct of any so» 
ciety is to be distinguished from the avowed and express purpose 
of its institution. L have perused the examples adduced by the 
ingenious critic, with all the attention of which I am capable, but 
they do not appear to me to jastify the extended signification, 
which he has assigned to the word sodalis, as denoting a member 
of a club instituted for the benefit vf an individual. The Reviewer 
Jays great stress om the authority of Forcellinus. 1 respect the 
judgment of this learned and sagacious lexicographer ; but im all 
such cases, I desire to see not opinions but arguments, not autho- 
rity, but evidence. Forcellinus quotes the words of Cato; who 
informs us, that sodalitates, originally consisting of grave and good 
men, afterwards degenerated into confederacies against private in- 
dividuals, and conspiracies against the state, and that the members, 
availing themselves of the opportunities, which their meetings 
afforded, formed plans for defeating the due administration of 
justice, for purchasmg votes at an election, and subverting the es- 
tablished government. Hence these clubs were prohibited; and 
the term sodalis became a term of reproach. ‘The passages quo- 
ted from Pliny, respecting the stated assemblies of Christians, 
which are there included under the general name of Hetaerta, can 
be scarcely said to touch the question. How the passage, cited 
by the Reviewer from Justin 20. 5. can prove, that sodalis means a 
member of a society formed for the benefit of an individual, it 
exceeds my powers of penetration to discover." Yet the learned 
critic expresses his surprise at my want of faith in the accuracy 
of his definition, after his having produced this “important passage.” 

Forcellmus coneludes with delivermg it as his opinion, that the 
word sodalitiwm is applied to meetings held for the purpose of 
purchasing votes, and that those who favored any particular can- 
didate, were iv the practice of distributing money for the purposes 
of corruption, and compelling in some measure the people to yote 
for their favourite. But that these associations had for their object 
the benefit of the individual, rather than the promotion of their 
own: factious views, through his means, appears to me to be a 
doubtful positzon. 3 would be too much to assert, that the West- 
minster Committee, for example, were associated for the benefit 
of their representatives, in parliament, it being more probable, 
that their chtef object was to secure the election of two indi- 
viduals whose political opmions accorded with theirs, and who, as 
they conceived, were by their principles and. talents best qualified 





* Sed trecenti ex juvenibus cum sodalitii jure sacramento quodam nexi. 
separatam a ceteris vitam exercuerunt, quasi cetum clandestine conjura- 
ttonis haberent, civitatem in se converterunt. Just. 20. 5. 
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to advocate their cause. In such cases the benefit of the candidate 
is less the object of pursuit, than the interest of the electors, 

Be it granted, however, that these clubs were, m seme instances, 
actuated by personal attachment to the individual, nay, that they 
were instituted to promote his political interest, sull the learned 
critic appears to assign to the term too extensive a meaning, when 
he explains it as denoting a member of a club instituted for the 
benefit of an individual. “Consistently wiih this explanation, ‘the 
benefit may be either civil or political, moral or physical ; and the 
measures adopted for promoting it may be either just or unjust, 
legal or illegal. Had the critic confined his construction to politi- 
cal objects, { should have been more iuclined to concur with him: 
but his explanation appears to me to leave the term without due 
restriction, by not specifying the nature of the benefit, and- of the 
means employed for its attainment. 

The word sodalis, I conceive, may be explained a as denoting 
2 companion in pleasure or amusement—a fellow of a college or 
fraternity—a member of a society instituted for sacred and also 
convivial purposes—sometines, however, though not professedly, 
with political and seditious views. See Cic. ad frat. ii. 3. Augustin. 
ad x11 tab. et de leg. in Clodia de colleg.—Ascon. in Cie. p- 

37.—Suet. in J. Cas.—Id. in Aug. Ces, Sigon. de Ant. Jur. 
Civ. Rom.— Rittersh. in leg. x11 tab. 

The imgenious critic candidly acknowledges, that he assents to 
many of my observations, respecting the verb nubere. 1 am not 
quite satisfied with this partial assent; and therefore take the 
liberty to enquire, in which of my remarks he is not inclined to 
concur. I delivered it as my opinion, that ‘Tertullian erred in 
applying nubere to a man, in the sense, in which he has used the 
term. ‘The Reviewer seemed inclined to justify him, and quoted 
from Noltenius two or three passages in which the verb is applied 
to males. ‘These examples [ have proved to have no relation to 
the question. I have likewise explained the meaning of the verb 
in all those instances, in which it js applied to males ; and shown 

AMhat they furnish no apology whatever for the error of Tertullian. 
Is there any inaccuracy in the explanation? If there is, I shall 
esteem it a favor, if the learned critic wiil point it out. 

He observed, that Imp. Antoninus used ducere for nubere ; and 
at the same time remarked, that this employment of the verb was 
as justifiable, as Tertullian’s use of nubere for ducere. My an- 
swer was, that neither might be excused, that both might be in 
error, and that solecism is not to be defended by solecism, nor 
impropriety by impropriety. Antoninus might be right in his use 
of ducere, and ‘Tertullian wrong in his employment of nubere. 
And this I have shown to be, in fact, the case; for the-term Is: 
sarcastically employed by Antoninus, to a ‘woman, who had re- 
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nounced the modesty and delicacy of her sex ; as nubere is in simi- 
Jar instances applied toa man. “The use of ducere, as employed 
by. Antoninus, furnishes no apology whatever for the error of Ter- 
tullian. Will the learned Reviewer permit me again to ask, to 
which of these remarks he is not imclined to assent. He contctses: 
that he had no intention to maintain, that modern writers of Latin 
“‘ have sufficient authority in the examples, which he produced, on 
the very respectable authority of Noltenius, for applying aubere 
toa man.” Here | would beg leave to offer two observations. 
First, [ do not clearly understand what the Reviewer means, by 
« the very respectable authority of Noltenius.” ‘The authority of 
no, Lexicographer, according to my conception cf authority, can 
either increase, or diminish the intrinsic weight or evidence of any 
example, which he may produce. The weight of the example de- 
pends, not on the respectability of the Lexicographer, but on the 
character of the author, from whom it is taken. Whether I find 
the example in Cole’s Dictionary, or Stephens’s Thesaurus, is of 
no moment. The example speaks for itself. The authority 
of the Lexicographer, how respectable soever, can neither aug- 
ment, nor impair its force. But, secondly, if the Reviewer had 
no intention to affirm, that the examples from Tertullian- and 
others, warrant the application of nubere, to a man, I cannot 
easily perceive the purport of his remarks; for I have une- 
quivocally and precisely expressed the sane thing. ‘Fhe inge- 
nious Reviewer replies, that his object was to show; that other 
writers in the age of Tertullian employed the verb m the same 
manner, and that he ought not to bear the whole blame, 
when he was adopting the Latinity of his own time. Be it so. 
This is no justification of the error. | have not insmuated, that 
Tertullian was the-only writer, who misemployed the verb nubere ; : 
and it was the error itself, not those who committed it, that it was 
my duty to point out. —When the Reviewer observed, that Anto- 
ninus was as much justified in applying ducere to a woman, as 
Tertullian in applying nubere to a man, it appeared to me to im- 
ply a principle, utterly irreconcileable with the rules of just criti- 
cism. This principle, however, the learned Reviewer has very 
properly disclaimed. 

‘These observations I submit to the consideration of the inge- 
nious critic, whose sagacity I respect, and whose liberality I 
esteem. I should be unworthy of the thanks, which he has been 
pleased to return to me, at the conclusion of his answer, if I 
closed my reply without expressing my obligations to him for the 
candour and urbanity displayed in his critique, and the courtesy, 
with which he has received my remarks. 


Greenwich, Jan. 1817. ALEX. CROMBIE. 
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PARS v.—[Continued from No. XXVII. p. 77-] 
VER. HIST. lib. Il. pag. 135. ré 8 ijv wéXayos GBvacor, apigors 


Sévdpors Karagurevopevor" eiarijxer b€ Ta Sérdpa Suws akivnta, pa, 
kabarep émumhéovra. Conjicio, eicrixee d¢ Ta dévdpa Guws akivyra, 
ép0a, kabawep "EME THY ONTA. vel potius KATTEP éxixdéovra. 

VER HISTOR. lib. UI. pag. 136. “Exéornpev xaopare peyadry, 
éx rov Hdaros Steorwros yeyernpévy, KabaTep év 79 yh Todas Ewpdpev 
dm0 seopay yeyvopeva Staxwphpara. } wey ody vais, Kadehovrwoy pay 
T& taria, padiws gory, rap’ Odéyov éMovoa carevexOqvat. Mihi quidem 
liquet scribendum, # pev ody vais, KalleAdvrwy hay Ta torte, BPA- 
AEOY éorn, wap’ drdéyor éMotca vareveyOivac. 

TYRANNICIDA. p. 144. pddcora 8é éxcivo éAvmer, 7d eidévat pam 
xpavy paXdov && aidiv, riv Sovrelay écopévny, Kai éx Seadeyijs Tapado- 
Onoomérny rv médw Gore UAXAw Seoxdrn Kai TornPG KAypovounMa Yern- 
cépevory roy dijuoy. Interponendum videtur Kai.—ék deadoyis Tapa- 
doOnoopévny thy wid, KAI adore Ako dSeordrn TovAPe KAnpove- 
pope yevnodpevor roy Oijpoy. 

TYRANNICIDA. pag. 146. (pag. 789. D. ed. Salm.) Quum 
in arcem quidam, ut tyrannum occideret, ascendisset, tyranno ipso 
fon invento, filium ejus confodit, et gladium in vulnere reliquit. 
‘Leto filii superveniens pater, eodem gladio se ipse confecit.~ Qui 
filium interfecerat, premium tyrannicidii poscit, quasi consulto ty- 
ranni ipsius vite pepercisset, hujusmodi rationem reddens: évraiéa 
roivuy (filio occiso, scilicet) zpds éuauroy, mA avdpes Stkacral, ra rotatra 
ehoyiotpyy* wav7’ exer por kados, xavra wémpuKrar, Tavra KaTopowrae 
tiva av 0 wepiouros Kodacbein rpdrov; eyov per yap avdéids gor cat 
7ijs éuis Sefeds, Kae pddecra én épyw AapeTpH, Kal veaviKM, Kal-yervaty 
aynpnmevos, Karaucytvev KaKelyny Thy cdayiy &éov dé teva deF Snrijcae 
Shypuovs ada pera ry cuupopay, pndé rijy aitiy Kepdaivex” idérw, Ko- 
Aacbirw, wapaneipevorv éxérw 76 Ligos rovTw Ta Nowra év7éAXopac. 'Tad- 
7a Povrevadpevos, abrds pev éxroddv arn darrépyy. 6 de, dep éya 
Tpoupavreuaduny, biexpitaro, Kat érupavvorrdvnce, Kal rédos éxéGnxe 
To ene Spdpart.—Lego; akiov $é ra Sei 2yrijoa Sijpuovy G&G pera 
THY ouppopay, (necem filii visam) MHA’ EAN TAYTHN xepédaivee. 
(moriendo sciliget antequam vidisset,) KepSaivew est Devitare. 
kepdaivee supplicium is cui cordonatur. Hance emendationem firmis- 
simam judico, 

TYRANNICIDA. pag. 147. [791. C: ed. Saim.] ef 8 pdvos éya 
névra diexpakapny, roXpar, KwSvvebwr, avid, dvapor, KoAdzwr, 8 
GAjrwr Tiywpobpevos, ri pov diaBddrees ra KaropOdpara; aviv Ted- 
ditum est a Gesnero ascendends. Si hoe voluit Lucianus, reponen- 
dum est aviv. 


152 Loci Quidam Luciani: 
. .TYRANNICIDAY pag. 151. [p.. 794. B. ed. Salm.] ‘ri yuu Kal 


ouxi éfeAdoas ts. répavvoy ijdn rYysjv EraGe Tupar'vokrovov ; Corrigen~ 
dum videtur: ri yap; obxi cal é£addoas ris rbpavvoy 3j5n Tynjyy €dape 
TUPAVYVOKTOVOU.; 

TYRANNICIDA. pag. 152. [p..796. Awed. Salm.] 1d 5é 6) deype- 
ray Tupdvywy mpocedOeiy. ole ay imple pots ph pvxt THY wept airovs 
puddkwr Kal dopupdpay amayrwy KexparyKirt, Kaxelvous trarras TpoVveEvi- 
xykort.—Malim 70 8¢ 5) dype roy rupdvvwy TIPOEA@EIN, &e. Pro- 
gredi, Procedere. | , 2p sb 2.43 

TYRANNICIDA. p. 147. [p. 8O1.A. ed..Salm.] iddv (6: 7dpavvos) 
Tov. vidy, dv eixe pdvov; ONyor eunvéovra, ypaypévor, éuTemnopévov 
Tov pdvou, kal ra Tpadpara ouveyi Kal TOAA Kal Kalpre, avEPdnoe TodTO, 
—rékvoy, avypipeda, repoveipeba, TeTUuparvvoKTovipeta* wOv 6 ohayeds 5 
rine pe typel; tive we mudarrer, due cou, TéxvOY, Tpoavypn-éever 5; 3) (47) 
TL as YyeporTos UTEpppovel; Kai 7H Bpadvrijre Kohdgew béov, Kat raparel- 
VEL flo TOV Gdvov, Kal paxporépar roe Ty odayiy movet- Rectius lega- 

, anus, 7 oi TL, OS yépovros, irepdpovei ; Kai (codcZerv Séov) (cum debeat, 
cum mihi optandum, sit, supplicium meum vepresentari) maparetver 
fot TOY ovoy, Kat pakporépay, poe THY ohayhy. movet ; tk 

ABDICATUS. pag. 166. .(p..812. B. ed. Salm.) add’ dorep. rots 
warpdor 7a rHrAuKaiTa, opyieecbae épiixev, (6 vomobérns) ovtw Kai rey 
maidwy mpovrdnoer, ws pi) Adicws adrd maoywot. Kat. dua robTo ov‘ éXed- 
Gépay. €on yiyvebat,.0b8 &xperer, rijy Tytwpiay, ad’ eis deKasrijerov 
éxahese, Kal doxysacras exdOiuae tous pujre mpos opyly pyre dutBoriy rd 
dixatoy. kpvoivras... Malim, Kat: dee redro ob« eAevbépay EDHKE yiy- 
veobar ovo &xptroy THY TYswpiay— i 

ABDICATUS. p. 106. (p.. 812. D, ed. Salm.) otkouy tyeiro adixaox 
roy yiyveoOae 70. mpiypa, ovd € épipns rovs waidas ebOvs dhiacecbar, 
adra Kat bdwp eyxeira, Kal. Néyos arodidorat, Kal avekéracroy ovdéy 
Karadeimerae. Legendum puto Ovcovy HOIETO aSixcacror yiyveodac 
ro mpaypa. ...Permisit, Concessit. eo, 

ABDICATUS, p. 167. (813. B. ed. Salm.) ’Eferdcare (judicibus 
inquit filius, qui,.cum abdicatus fuisset, et denuo pro meritis erga 
patrem, quem. morbo liberaverat, in familiam ejus reeeptus, nune 
iterum injuste, abdicatur). ékerdcare. ed ére Soréov aroknpuTrey avro, 
anak awoxypiiavry, xpytapévy ry Tapa Tov vopov éovola, Kai arorhnpw- 
cayrl Ty warpinyyrauTny duvacreiar, cir’ avGis dvadafsdrTt, Kal NUGaYTE 
Thy &mrokhpuiu. eyo mer yep adiKoraroy. elvaé pnpe To Towiroy, amepay- 
rous yeréo0ar Kai Tay maldwy rus Tiuwpias, Kal wodAas Tas KaTaOdiKas, 
kal Tov Popov aidvoy, Kai Tov vopoy apre per cvyopyi@eabae, pert: puxpoy 
dé AverOas, Kat wadey dpolws icyupdy eivuc. Omnino sententia postulat, 
eye pv. yap. aduwrarov eivad gype 70 rocovroy, amepdvrous yerécbat 

ATA rév. raidwy ras tyswpias, 

ABDICATUS. p. 169. (816. A. ed. Salm.) dueravéyroy oby rhy 
avddnyur, Kat rijy draddayiy BéGacav eivae zpoohxer, pera ploy 
olrw Todd)y Kal do duxaorhpia’ ey pév 70 mpwror, ég’ ob mapyrijow, 
detrepoy, O€ 70. cov, Ore pereBovredow, cat dvadacror éxoinoas’ Ta mpbre- 
pov. éyvwopéva.rvaas,, BeBaois ra per’ éxeiva Cefovreupéva.  Scriben- 
dum fortasse—ovo dicagrjpia’ ev perv 7d -mpiroy, ép’ ov mapyTinow, ev- 
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reoov 2 rd cdr, Gre pereGovrevow, cat TO TIPOQTON ‘(Sekaariipeoy sci- 
licet) auvadacroyv érotnous* 7a MEN zpdrepor éyvwopéva dvoas, BEB- 
AIQZA® AE ré per’ éxeiva GeBovreupéva. 

ABDICATUS. pag. 171. (pag. 817. E. ed. Salm.) Ov ri-yévorr’ ay 
a&xuptordrepoy ; ; owévra (patrem meum) dv éué, cal rn AuKourov kivdvvoy 
(morbi scilicet, quem curavi) Suamepenydret, Tots TOLOvTOLS (altera abdi- 
catione puta). ev@vs apetGeoIas, rijs Oepamelas éxeiyns ove’ Eva Adyor 
Zxovra, aX’ oltw Sgdiws éxiedjobat, Kal éxl rijv Epnpiay éhadvyew Tov 
épnoOevr’ ay dixatws, éy ols adikws efePEBAyro, pu) pdvoy 8 od 
Prnoiwakhoayra, GANG Kal cWcarTa Kal cwhpovety TapacKevacarra ; 
Gesnerum, virum tam doctum, tam perspicacem, 70 prvnobév7’ pro 7p 
épnabévr’ mutari voluisse, vehementer miror. Post epnobérr’ av 
subaudi 7@ vo, rH cuppopd, vel tale quid. ror égnobérr’ ay dtkaiws, 
ep’ ots adixws &eBEGAnro est “eum, qui patris calamitate, morbo, jure 
letari potuisset, propterea quod ubdicatus inigue fuerat.” 

ABDICATUS. pag: 173. [p- 820. A. ed. Salm. ] dy ¢ éswoa, Kal os 
rou Biov mavros Yoeworns €or por, Kal @ 76 civ, Kat TO owppovety, Kat 
TO ouveevae mapéo yar’ Kal padiora, Ore of GdAAoe whvTes id areyve~ 
Keday, Kal ifrrous eivat dpohdyour THis vOGOU. TOUTO yap petcov oipeate 
woely. ry ey evepycoiay, ws ovre vids wy rére, avayKxalay rijs 
Bepareias exwy airiav, adn éNevdepos caQeorws, Kat adXérptos, 7s 
puokijs airias aperpévos, Gpws ov mepreidoy, aN’ ebeAorrijs, aukAnros, av- 
Tema YEATOR, iiKor, éponOnea, mpocehurapyoa, Melius Tovro 
yap petcor Oia movety THY epy evepyeaiay, “CX, vire vids Sy rére, 
avayxaidy tis Oepareias “ywy airiay ad édevGepos kaleoris—inoduny. 


ABDICATUS. p. 177. [825, A..ed;: Salm.] Ovdse robe’ 6 vowoberns 


dnoly,. 8 re ay TOxN Oo mary aireaniperos, arokyputTéto, Kat aréxpn 
dedjoce plovoy Kat peprpacbar” ri yap ay édeu ducaornpiou ; AAN? dpas 
Toei TODTU, dvOpes dtucagrat, oxomely, etr’ ext peydAos Kat dukaiots 6 
TaTHp opyicerae, elTe Kat peli" Dpiy pro bpds habet editio Florentina : 
scribo igitur aXr’ E@' spiv rot rotro, & tvopes dikacrat, oKxoreiv, 
€ir— 

ABDICATUS. p. 178. [826. A. ed. Sali. J ov TavTa mpoorarrey 
pure Tovre (patri) didwou 6 védpos, ovr’ epol ro neiGecOat Tice wayrws 
dvayKatoy" év 0 ovv rots Tov mpoorayparwy, Ta pev avevduva é éart, Ta 
& opyiis kal rywpias dia. Pro éy & ody rois legendum censeo éer? & 
odrws.—Oir  épol ro nciaBi race Travrws avaycatioyv. EXTI 4 
OYTO: ray mpocrayparwr ra pev dvebOurd éore, 7a 8 cpyijs Kat Tyswp- 
fas dia. ; 

ABDICATUS. p.. 180. Ip. 828. C. ed. Salm.] Tabrny eye Thy 
réeKVHY (medicinam) 00x vids WY FOS ebépabor, oveé TO OM vou broKxeé- 
pevos* Kal bps auriy prepaid cou, Kal TpUTOs aris amodéXavees, 
ouveev jwapa cov TpOs TO pabedy exw. Locus injuria Suspects. Ges- 
nerus legit kab. mpdros airijs drodXavcas’ obdéy rapa cod mpds 76 pabeiv 
éxw. . Mutatione nihil opus. Verba (cat mpiros airijs amohédavcas) 
parentheseos signis includenda sunt. 

PHALARIS I. p- 189. [p. 838. E. ed. Salm.] pirravOpwrig yap, Kai 
mpadrnte, Kat ro hpépo, Kat iooreulas, Oavpaciws éyw hArizov €s 0 me!- 
Heoba xpoodéeabac rovrovs. Forte—cai rp ipépy, kat ioorimig—e. r. r. 





154 Loci Quidam Luciani 
PHALARIS. I, p. 196. [p. 844, A, ed. Salm.] rov yap érag 


eis ra rolavra tpreceivy rayKkacpévor Spocoy yxpy TH UToBEoe Kal aurov 
eivat, 3) peddpevoy tiv mAyolov, arokwhévac, Legere velim épotor 

th trobéce, cai TON airov, eivac, vel dporor xp) rH Urobécer 
€ivat, i) adroy, peddepuevoy rH mAyclov, amwokwhévat. 

-PHALARIS. I. p. 196. (845. A. ed. Salm.) Ei 6€ res gain, BovXet, | 
& Dddapt, adros reOvavae adixws, % Sexaiws Kodaew Tovs émiPovdAous, 
rovro Bovholuny av ubbis yap ipas, & AeAdoi, ovpfovdous kado, worepov 
dpevov elvae &dxws aroOaveivy, } aduxws owe rov éreBePovdevKdra. 
Sententia postulare videtur dduaws aroOaveir, 77 ENAIKQY KOAA- 
ZEIN rov éreBeBovrevxdra. 09 

PHALARIS, II. p. 202. (851. E. ed. Salm.] Eya ev ody (Phalaris) 
Kal TO éySordoa dyds bAws rept rovrov, Kai dSnpeovpyors Huiy mpobetvar 
ry duaoKkeyir, et xpi déyeoOat 7d avafypa (quod Apollini destinari) 7 
Gricw avis croméprew, aviowoy ion eivac vopigw™ pardov dé 008 
brepBoriiy aoeBeias atodedorrévae’ ovdev yap GAN 7H Lepoovia TO TPay- 
pa éort, paxpo ray a\\wv yaretwrépa’ Kal Gow Tod Ta On avarebérra 
ovrgy rd pede Tiyyv apyiy rots avarWévar Povopévoes ExirpeTey aceéo= 
repov. Salmuriensis habet cat dcov, unde extrico ovdéey yap add 7 
iepoovda 7d mpaypa éore’ pakpd rv UdAdwy yarerurépa KAO’ “OXON 
rod ra dn avarebévra ovdgy ro pyd€ Thy dpyiy Tois dvarcBévar Boudo- 

évous éxirpérery aoePéarepor. 

PSEUDOMANTIS. p. 217. [866. B. ed. Salm.] caropirrover 5éX- 
rous yadkas, Neyovaas, ds adrika pada 6’ AakAnrus ody 7 rarpi “Aréd- 
owe péretow eis roy mévror, Kat Kabé~ee 76 Tov "APavou retyos. AN ws 
abrika pada 6 ’Aokdyruos ody ro razpi’Amod\rwye KATELSIN eis tov 
Iiévrov; Qua;quam pereivae eis Ulorrov significare potest Adesse ix 
Ponto, 

PSEUDOMANTIS. p. 230. ptduora 5¢ nidoxipevy map’ abr@ at 
kurpides, axdrov Te dvopa memAacpévoy, €x Nizrovs aiyetov (Salmur. ap 
kelov) cuvreSerpévov. Quid istuc verbi est? nomen ex adipe caprmo 
compositum ? Repone SYNTEOEIMENOY; et refer ad axozov. 

PSEUDOMANTIS. p. 232. Spdpos ody Kat wOcopos axavrayobey 
éyiyvero, kat Ouvoiat, kai avabijpara, Kai duxraova ro tpodyry, Kal 
palyry rod Oeod" si post avaOjpara non subaudiatur 7 beg, delendum 
kal, ut dva0jpara et dutrAaora cohereant. 

PSEUDOMANTIS. p. 235. [881. ed. Salm.] ézevb)) weraGets 0 7)Xé- 
Gios éxeivos Kedros eicéBade, cai aijdalev, airy otpureia tro Tad 
‘OOpvadov Karuxoreis, rovroy péev Tov xpnopoy é€apet éx THY dropyy* 
pdroy, évriOno & &ddov av7’ abrod. Suppeditandum kaxés.—xat KA~ 
KQY axiddagev, abri arparig bxd rod Obpvddov Karaxorers. 

PSEUDOMANTIS. p. 252. [894. Salm.] ei 5€é rev, rpookadoupévwy 
kara rak Tov xpnopay, (xpd puts 6€ rovTO Tov Oearigew éyiyvero) Kat 
€popevou rod Kipuxos, ei Heawizor; To dé aveimey vdober* és Kopakas, 
ouK ere TOY ToLwotroy ovTE oréyy Tis Ed€xETO, OVTE Tupds i) DdaToS Exowwrer, 
GAN Eder viv 7po yijs EAavvecbar, ws aoefsy, Kal GBeov, Kal Emtkovperor, 
ijrep Hv H peylorn Aowopla.Distitiguo ei dé rive, €poptevov Tov KipuKos, 
ei Oeanior ride, (velletne huic oraculum reddere) daveiwev évdobev “ és 
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képakas,” ovK &re roy Towovrov ovTe aréyn tis @béyero—fK. Tr. A. Ita avei- 
wey recte redit ad ri. 

PSEUDOMANTIS. p. 258. [899. Salm.] Lucianus, quo Alexan- 
dri pseudoprophete fraudes et fallacias convinceret, lepido commento 
usus est 5 quod sic narrat : mihuy € [100 Epopévov év &o BePXéors duago- 
pots vy abriiy épornsey, nd0ev Hv “Opnpos 5 romris, é Gov Kai 
dddov ovduaros, To ér eoy bev bméyparber, elarrarnbers uro Tou épou 
veaviokov, (épwrnGels yup é¢’ 6, re ne, Oeparciay ep airiowy mos ddv- 
wy aevpov) Kurpide ae xpeaBiee Keopeere, Soontqy ré ke Anois. Te be 
erépw, exrerdy) Kal TovTo WKAKOEL, ws epoptévou Tov mwéuWayros, etre por 
mredoar er’ ‘TraXiay, €lTe sic A AGor, drexpivaro ‘ovdéy pds TOP 
"Opnpor, Mi ov ye mhwépevat, we2}v 88 kal oiuov bdeve. Repono To 
Se érépw, ered) cat TOYTOY (rod frBdcogdoov scilicet) ijxneder, os 
épotévou rod méubarros etre ‘Ol (7a rémbarre puta) rrAevoat Ex” Tradiay, 
elre meCoropioa Aor. amexpivaro &. T. X. 

PSEUDOMANTIS. p. 260. eira di) prov éerdeiy ince tina 
févca Kal déipa_ TOARG wéurbas, dmeoxvetrat kat oto abros wapégerw 
Malim, eira 8 éwov éxrXety rpoatpovpévov. 

DE SALTATIONE. p: 266. [908. ed. Salm.] eeviip dé res OY, & 
A@ore, Kai TavTa 7 madela odvrpopos, Kat gtdooogig Ta perpra a 
pe pevos, & Avxive, rod rept ra BerTiw orovddzem, Kal rots wadarots 
ovveivat, KaOncar Karaviovpevos, Onrvdpiay &vOpwrov dpoy, éaOyjoe pia- 
Aakais, Kal ‘opacw akoddorots évaBpuydpevory, Kat pupotpevor épwrexe 
yuraca Tov wadat, Tas peaxdordras Paidpas, Kal TapGevoras, ket ‘Poddrras 
Twas, Kal Tatra navra v70 Kpoupact, kal repertopacte Kat 70d@v Krdmy, 
kara'yéhacra ws a\nOds mpaypara, Kat ijxvsra édevbepy epi, Kat 
oly’ col, mpemovra ; ; Legendum puto KAOHTAI karawovpevos—— 
Nominativus est av7p. 

DE SALTATIONE. p- 279. {920. ed. Salm.] Aoxet ydp jsoe 6 ra- 
Aatds pd00s cal Tpwréa, rov Aiyurriov, obk addAo re TH} Cpynorhy riwva 
vyevéoBat Eyer, puynrikdy vOpwror, Kal mods TavTa ocynparizerBar Ket 
peraBadXeobar duvdpevor. drrep di) Kat Tois vu 6pxoupévors TpdceoTIV. 
ido 7 Gy ody adrods Tpds TOY adrov Katpoy w@Kéws dtaddaTTOpEévous, Kat 
abroy Hewoupévous rov Howréa. Repono tows 7 &Y ovY adrovs mpos TOY 
AYTON xaipoyv (prout tempora, oecasiones, ab illis postulant) dxéws 
dradAarropévous. 

DE SALTATIONE. P- 286. [925. ed. Salm.] Tadae pay yap aurot 
kal 7Sov Kal &pyoivro eir’, éerdi) kwvoupévov TO doOua Thy g@onv érerd- 
parrer, dpecwoy eSokev ad\Xovs avrois imgoder. Inserendus articulus : 
warar pev yap ‘OL avrol cai ndov Kat wpyxoirro. 

DE SALPATIONE. p. 292. [931. ed. Salm. } eis &é Méyapa, Kat 
Nicos, kal LkdAa, kal woppupois mAdKapos, Kai Mivwos wdpos, Ket epi 
Thy evepyériy dyaptoria.—Grevius Mivwos 7d6os legit. Cogitabam 
olim Mivwos POPOX, Juvenum tributum, Minotauro objiciendorur : 
nunc magis placet Miywos STOAOS, Evpeditio adversus Megarenses 
et Athenienses. ; 
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NOTICE OF 
Sir W..Gexu’s Itinerary of the Morea. 


Wn have much pleasure in announcing the publication of “ an Iti- 
nerary of the Morea, being a description of the Routes in that Penin- 
sula, by Sir William Gell, M. A. F.R.S. F. A.S.’—This work, 
which comprises a very neat map of the routes in the Morea, must 
prove an acceptable and highly useful companion to all who visit that 
interesting part of Greece—and its convenient size, which adapts it 
to the pocket, (being a duodecimo volume of about 260. pages) will 
be considered probably as no trifling recommendation. ‘It has been 
asserted,” says the ingenious author, (Preface p. x.) ‘ that we are 
now so well acquainted with Greece, that an apology is required for 
any work on that country. This might be true, if any one of the 
critics, who have enjoyed this imaginary triumph over those who have 
travelled in Greece, had even heard the names. of the towns and vil- 
lages of the Morea. Our sailors may have seen about seven towus 
on the coast; while with regard to the situation of ancient cities, our 
best scholars would be puzzled to point out the sites of Psophis, Me- 
thydrium, or Orchomenos, or even Maniinea and Tegea.. It is the 
entire ignorance of this country which has tempted people to assert 
that they were thoroughly acquainted with it. The gentleman. to 
whom this essay is inscribed, with all the advantages he possesses of 
talent and research, is fully sensible of the deficiency of the materials 
necessary to compile a map of tue country.”—Sir William Gell has 
dedicated this volume to Mons. Barbier-du-Bocage, one of the most 
celebrated geographeis not only of France but of Europe. 

As a specimen (taken at random) of the manner in which Sir Wil- 
liam directs travellers, and indicates the objects most worthy ef their 
notice, we shall extract (from page 123) the route from 


Tripotamia to Strezoba, 


Hours. Minutes. : 
Mopeki, a village on the hill 1, (left.) 


ee 25, 

ms 15 Vestiges 1. This road seems that of Pausanias 
through the Soronian wood in his way to Psophis. 

os 10 —-Versiki 1. 3 miles. Beautiful valley. 

*. 10 Vestiges of antiquity. Fine scenery and woods. 

: 10 Village Dachouni r. (right) and source of the river 


at ‘the Khan of Tripotamia—a source of errors 
io geographers, who have made the river too 
long. 
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Hours. Minutes. 


. 13 L. vestiges ; and great source r. 

oe 9 Village Scupi 1. on a rock. 

oe Tak Church and marbles. The valley opens on}. 

s 5 Cross a river joining the Ladon in another direc- 


tion. Here is a mistake in D’Anville’s maps 
and all others. Palaio Kastro and great source. 
1. This fortress has very curious remains of 
masonry, and it seems possible that it may be 
the PAOS of Pausanias. The source is very 
copious and beautiful. 


oe 11 St. Anastasio village r. ona hill. There is a vil- 
lage called Nasos in this vicinity. 
vs 22 Valley widens to a plain. 
Vide ose 48 Vestiges. Fine woods. 
re 12 Strezzoba, a large village, beyond which a fine 
— —_— view towards the Ladon. 
3 18 


Sir William Gell has not omitted any opportunity of suggesting to 
the inquisitive antiquary or geographer, whatever seems capable of 
rewarding their researches—in which even the hiat of an ancient 
name or position will often prove most serviceable—thus (p. 41.) 
** Village and orange trees—Strobitzi or Strovitzi. From the village 
there is a very steep ascent, once strongly fortified to a flat summit or 
table-hill. A curious gate remains, probably Lepreon or Lepreum. 
From the fortress, Paulitza is seen, and Mount Tetrage: also the 
valley of the Neda. On the north-east is Mofkitza, where is a palaio- 
kastro, possibly MACISTUS.” 

Thus has he, who so ably illustrated by former works the antiquities 
and topography of Troy, of Ithaca, and of Argolis, condéscended to 
direct the steps of travellers in the Morea—and we understand: that 
the publishers of this little Itinerary (Messrs. Rodwell and Martin) 
will shortly offer to the world Sir William Gell’s and Mr. Gandy’s 
beautiful designs and descriptions of several interesting monuments 
lately discovered among the ruins of Pompeii. 





SAPPHO EMENDATA. 





Fragm. tix. Volgeri. Quop apudjSchol. Sophocl. Electr. 147. 
adhuc servatur Sapphus fragmentum, sic omnmo sine dubio est 
legendum: ”Hpos ayyer’, inepcgey’ dayvoi." Versus est, vulgo appel- 





* Dr. Bentley so corrects the verse. See R. Walpole’s Translations, p.87, 
and the Notice of the Mus. Crit. in the Brit. Crit. for Nov, 1813, p.490. En. 
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latus, Sapphicus, ab initio, ut videtur, cantiuncula, de luscina 
agentis, desumtus ; quod pretermisit Blomfieldius. 

In fragm. xX. metrum idem est quod m fragmm.x!. X1J. XII. 
XIV. Xv. ut testatur versiculus, Odx émiorapiva ra Bpaxe zAaxny 
txt Tay odupmy. ) 

Fr. txvi. sic videtur ordinandum yeipe, Niupar yaipe, Time 

x he < 3 , 
yap Pee, worre. Ultima vocis wyupox brevis est, quemadmodum 
in Latina nympha. 
NW. A. 








PROLOGUS IN EUNUCHUM. 


FABULAM AB ALUMNIS REG. SCHOL. WESTM. ACTAM, A.D. 1816. 





Vestrum, Patroni, quos salvere plurimum 
Lztus lubensque jubeo, nemini fere 
Dubinm videri credo, qualem flagitent 
‘Tempusque preesens resque nostra Prologum. 

An hasce quisquam prorsus accedit fores, 
Nec sancti illius meminit et chari senis, 
(Juem noster omnis luget extmectum chorus, 
His ante suetum presidere lusibus? 
lo Hercle nemo notior cunctus fuit, 
Magisve amatus aut honoratus magis, 
Magisve cunctis flebilis, credo, oceidit ; 
Vel queis Palestr prisca nostre gloria, 
Atque ipsi cordi est Publica Institutio ; 
Vel queis honestum literarum et artium 
Studium est bonarum, et verus in pretio labor, 
Moresque faciles, innocentes, simplices, 
Pectusque liberale, sincerum, pium., 
Immo sepulti plurimas laudes licet 
‘Taceat modestus iste sepulchralis lapis, 
At non suorum vox tacebit publica : 
Non, ipsa donec nostra stabunt meenia, 
Sanctumque juxta tollet hac «des caput, 
Perire Ehiza gloriam sinet memor 
Ipsis ab usque cunis omnino sul 
Alumni, Preceptoris, Presidis, Patris. 

At tu, laboris quem patronum ludicri, 
Prima lubentes consalutamus vice, 
Et ante carum, et cetera alienum licet, 
At mente tota, credimus nostrum tamen, 
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Tu, sancte preses, que nec uno nomine, 
Nec nunc, fatemur, denique deberi tibi 
Obsequium, honorem, gratiamque plurimam, 
Hilaris, rogamus, et benignus accipe, 
Studiumque nostrum numine adjuta tuo. 
Et tu, qui nostre sepius Comedia, 
Curator olim, nunc spectator interes, 
Quocunque nobis carus idem tempore, 
Et nunc, et olim; tu, pater, salve quoque : 
Fas tibi, desuetos jam revisenti lares, 
Veteris -gratemur memores consuetudinis : 
Fas et precemur (quippe laudi maxime 
Tibi placuisse duximusque et ducimus) 
Fas sit precemur, ut que votis omnium 
Nostra hec, curante te, respondebat prius, 
‘Tuis Thalia votis nunc respondeat ; 
Et quem docebas ante, nunc plaudas gregi. 





EPILOGUS. 
GNATHO. THRASO. 


G. Quid nunc, magne Thraso? quid agis? quenam 
ista repente 
Tristitia, et nubes ista supercili? 
T. Occidimus. Mavors timuit quem perdere, tandem 
. Infelix ausa est perdere pauperies. 
Quz bellum dederat, pax omnia dilapidavit, 
Nec, nisi mors, tanto est ulla medela malo. 

G. Turpe viro damnis succumbere, tu modo forts 
Sis animo; ad famam promta lucrumque via est. 
Quz tibi nunc se forte offert occasio presens, 

Arripe. 
T. Quam narras ? 
G. Pauca docendus eris. 
Nostra quidem tellus scis fontibus omnis abundat, 
Qui medicinales ejaculantur aquas. 
Huc coéunt egri, sani, mas, foemina, ccelebs, 
Pupillus, mater, nympha, puella, senex, 
Rusticus, urbanus, fur, judex, scurra, sacerdos, 
Mercator, miles, causidicus, medicus. 
Ipsa valetudo paucos, plerosque voluptas 
Invitat, lusus, alea, scena, chori. 
Pro se quisque simul perdunt et tempus opesque : 
Saltando interea summus habetur honos. 
Ergo deligitur, qui ccetibus hisce magister 
Presidet, ille choros ordinat, ille regit. 
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Hance regem observant, hunc admirantur, amantque ; 
Huic tacili pendunt larga tributa manu: 

Nunc audi—Forte. urbs, cui nomen Calda dederunt, 
Sanando apta homini balnea, et apta sul, 

Extimctum nuper Regem desiderat; luc 
Tu, mage dignus enim nemo, petitor eas. 

T. Quid? peregrinus ego ignotusque ! 

G. Hoc digntor ipso. 

Nunc sunt grata magis, que peregrina magis ; 

Et miles palmam nunquam non proripit. Ile est 
Quem vir formidat ; quemque puella cupit. 

T. Scilicet idque datum est, fateor, mihi; nempe Thrasoni 
Est carus Mavors, sed mage cara Venus, 

Primus item saltare labor, pugnare secundus ; 
Si multum manibus, plus valeo pedibus. 

G. Credo equidem. 

T. Immo etiam, quo tantum nomine Achilles 

Laudatur, quantum quod wddes dxds erat. 

Hic ergo et gladios, et cetera Martia pono; 
Buccina rauca, vale, tibia mollis, ave. 

Tie ego sum qui multiplices motusque figurasque ; 
Er: quibus aptetur queque chorea mods : 

Unius passumque trium, passumque duorum 
Qua lege alternent, dextra, sinistra manus, 

Per medium, sursumque, deorsumque. 

G. Ahbone, num tu 

Nostrorum ingeniis ista placere putas? 

Sordent jam veteres iste, patrieque chorez ; 
Hoc hodie celebrat sola Culina genus. 


Nunc in delicis saltatio Tonica habetur ; 


Ia quidem mollis, blanda, soluta, levis. 
Nec virgo hanc matura viro jam sola choream, 
Sed matura rei cutlibet uxor, amat. 
T. Non vos cognéram tam bellos tamque venustos! 
Hance quoque me nemo callet, amatve magis. 
Hac ego vel lauros etiam pro laude paciscar, 
Bute etiam imperium posthabuisse velim. 
G. Imperium narras? Hoe omni spondeo majus 
Impenio, inque viros scilicet, inque nurus. 
Quin tu linque aliis, equites, peditumque cohortes 
Instruere, et vulgus vi cohibere ferum ; 
He tibi erunt artes; nempe advenientibus ultro 
Gratan hospitibus ; ; visere, et excipere, : 
Orchestramque, fidesque, atque instrumenta chorez, 
Curare ut bello sint satis apta gregi. 
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Quo standum sit cuique loco, quocunque sedendum 
Precipere, et que cui sit socianda manus : 
Foemineos bene nésse gradus, proayosque genusque, 
Qui sit cuique ordo, qui tribuendus honos. 
Foemineas etiam interdum compouere lites: 
Interea loculis consuluisse tuis. 
Hoc opus omne tuum, officium nec dignius ullum 
Est homine, officio nec mage dignus homo, 
Quin age ; propositi brevis est occasio lucri ; 
Ora, ambi, propera. Quid dubitas? 
T. Propero. 
Hos primum appello: Vos, ornatissime ceetus, 
Si quid virtutes commeruere mez, 
Votis quisque meis, precor, adspirate. 
G. Meisque. 
T. Vos modo plaudatis: Cetera salvus ero. 





ADDITIONAL REMARKS 


Relating to the Discovery of the Inscription upon the 
Column of Diocletian at Alexandria. 





A nove in French in the last number (xxXVIII.) of your Journal, under 
the head of Cur@ Posteriores, p. 359. requires a few remarks from me. 
It is there said, (referring to that part of my paper in the Classical 
Journal, No. XXV. p. 153. which relates to the inscription upon the 
column of Diocletian at Alexandria.) ‘‘ Cette inscription fort bien lue 
par M. le Colonel Leake, avoit déja été lue & peu prés aussi bien et 
apportée en France par M..Jaubert; et Villoison Vexpliqua trés 
doctement dans le Magasin Encyclopédique, Seme année t. 5. 
p- 55. (29 Janv. 1803.) Cette explication de M. de Villoison a 
été réimprimée dans le 3eme volume de T'Itinéraire de M. de 
Chateaubriand aprés la page 216. La copie de M. Jaubert, &c.” The 
inference which the unprepared reader would draw from these words 
is, that M. Jaubert, having been at Alexandria, and having first 
brought the inscription to Paris, is to be considered as the discoverer or 
original copier of it: that M. de Villoison first explained it, that M. de 
Chateaubriand copied M. Villoison’s reading and explanation, and 
lastly that I now come with a new reading differing in nothing essential 
from the former, except the word ANIKHTON, which I borrow 
from Mr. Salt. Your annotator however must have perceived (if he 


NO. XXIX. Cl. Jl. VOL. XV. L 
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perused the article in No xxv. of the Class. Journ.) that the explana- 
tion and reading of the Inscr. are only an incidental object of that 
paper, which was published in your Journal for the purpose of relating 
the circumstances and facts of the discovery, they having been much 
misrepresented. M. Jaubert and M. de Villoison knew very well that 
no person in the French expedition had deciphered one word of the in- 
scription, and that M. Jaubert’s copy brought by him to Paris in 
1803, was nothing more than eur copy, which had been supplied to 
him at Alexandria, where, as well as in Italy, it had been generally 
circulated: and M. Jaubert may perhaps have verified it by compar- 
ing it with the original upon the column. Neither M. Jaubert nor 
M. de Villoison however had the candour to state these circumstances, 
(of which it is impossible they should have been ignorant) in their 
publication of the inscription at Paris, where it would perhaps have 
been a crime in those days to lose any convenient opportunity of 
detracting from Englishmen, and of adding, guocunque modo, a 
leaf of laurel to the great nation. These unworthy feelings, however, 
are now at an end, and I am sorry therefore to find vour annotator 
(inadvertently perhaps,) giving countenance to the unfair proceeding 
of M. Jaubert and M.: de Villoison. He is incorrect’ also in saying 
that M. de Chateaubriand transcribed M. de Villoison’s explanation 
into his book, for M. de Chateaubriand’s remarks upon the inscription 
are contined to a very few suggestions, and instead of the word écw- 
rarov, which M. de Villoison has well supplied in ‘the first line, 
M. de Chateaubriand proposed cogérarov. The following words of 
M. de Chateaubriand may ‘be here inserted, as furnishing — 
upon the present enquiry. 

...-*Vinseription dela Colonne de Pompée. Je crois étre le premier 
voyageur qui lait rapportée en France. Le monde: savant le doit a 
quelques officiers Anglois; ils parvinrent a la relever en y appliquant du 
platre. Pococke en avoit’ copié quelques lettres ; plusieurs autres 
yoyageurs l’avoient appercue; j’aimoi méme déchiffré distinctement 
a Veil plusieurs traits, entr’autres le commencement de ce ~-mot 
Avocx—qui est décisif. Les gravures du plitre ont fourni ces quatre 
lignes.” Then follow the four lines as originally copied by me in the 
spring of 1802. They are of course the same characters which M. 
Jaubert brought to France, and which were furnished to M. de 





t For a proof of this, see Mémoires sur l’Egypte, (Vol. 1. p. 64.) w here 
M. Norry regrets that the inscription is no longer legible. 
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Chateaubriand at Alexandria, exactly in the same manner as M. 
Jaubert procured his copy. 

M. de Chateaubriand was misinformed as to a copy of the inscrip- 
tion having been taken in plaster. No plaster was ever used, but an 
impression of a part of it was taken in sulphur, which totally failed of 
the desired effect, and contributed not in the least to the deciphering, 
which was never assisted by any thing but the rays of the Sun at a 
particular angle, by frequently viewing the letters at various distances, 
and by keeping the surface continually wetted with water. 

As 1 am speaking of the misrepresentations, that have been made 
upon the deciphering of this inscription, I shall take the opportunity of 
saying, that by no person have the circumstances been less fairly stated 
than by Dr. E. D. Clarke in the 3d volume of his travels. He takes 
' great pains to assert ‘that to Lieutenant Colonel Squire the literary 
world is exclusively indebted for the discovery of the inscription on 
the pedestal of Pompey’s Pillar,” as Dr. Clarke wishes it still to be 
called; that ‘‘in September 1801, the inscription was not known to 
exist, and was considered not merely as illegible, but as altogether lost,” 
and that * all the information, afforded by the inscription itself, would 
have been consigned to everlasting oblivion, but for the important dis- 
covery made by Lieutenant Colonel Squire, of some remaining charac- 
ters upon the pedestal.” Without stopping to consider how an in- 
scription mentioned by Pococke and so many succeeding travellers 
down to the year 1799, * could be considered as totally lost, and not 
known to exist in 1801, I shall merely state, that I myself, in Sept. 
1801, in company with Colonel Squire, as well as other persons, did, 
in consequence of the information contained in Pococke’s book,. visit 
the column, recognize the existence of the inscription, and the iden- 
tity of two or three of the letters mentioned by that traveller; though 
without having then the opportunity of observing the important 
assistance to be derived from a particular light, or the leisure and 
other conveniences necessary for prosecuting the enquiry. 

Dr. Ciarke represents Colonel Squire as having made a claim to the 
discovery in a private letter contradictory of his public narrative of 
the transaction as printed in the Archeologia, vol. 15. p. 59. But 
there is no such claim.in the letter. of Colonel Squire. He speaks 
only of having discovered most of the letters before the arrival of Mr. 





« This isthe date of M. Norry’s memoir, first published in the Decade 
F.gyptienne at Cairo. | 
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Hamilton and myself at Alexandria from Upper Egypt, and there is a 
wide difference between distinguishing, or rather imagining that 
one distinguishes, separate letters and deciphering the words and 
general context. Nothing can exemplify this better than the copy of 
the inscription as attempted by Pococke, who, in endeavouring to copy 
that of which he had not discovered any one word, or formed any con- 
jecture as to the general structure and meaning, was mistaken in 
half the letters which he supposed himself to have copied. All that 
Colonel Squire could boast of having done in December 1801, was 
to discover (to use his own words in the letter quoted by Dr. Clarke,) 
‘that the inscription was in four” lines, and in Greek, and that the 
two first letters of the last line were wo.” And this I can assert was 
exactly or very nearly the’sum total of his discoveries when I arrived at 
Alexandria in March 1802, and when happening to visit the column 
exactly at the right time of the day, I deciphered at the first visit the 
words ETTAPXOY AITYMITOY AAEZANAPETA and TON in two 
places, which shewed the construction of the sentence.* The re- 
mainder of the deciphered words or fragments of words were obtain- 
ed by the joint exertions of Messrs. Hamilton, Squire, and myself, 
to whom I am uncertain whether I ought to add the Honourable Col. 
Dundas, who frequently accompanied us. ANIKHTON has since been 
supplied by Mr. Salt, not ‘‘ proposé par M. Salt,” as your annotator 
says, but supplied by an actual inspection of the monument. 

You will perhaps think this subject is hardly worth so many words 
as I have bestowed upon it. Itis the same feeling that has made me 
so long neglect replying to Dr. Clarke’s observations, which I cannot 
but consider as founded in error, and unjust towards me. 

W. M. LEAKE. 

There are two omissions in my former communications which I 
shall take this opportunity of supplying. To the article relating to 
the inscriptions at Skripu, published in your Journal No xxv, I 
omitted to annex my name, the necessity of which precaution upon 
these occasions is evident from the foregoing observations upon the 
inscription of the golumn of Diocletian. In the article of No. xxviii, 
containing the text and translation of the Inscription at Cyretiz, 
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_¥ There are however five lines. 

* See the account of it in the Archeologia, vol. 15. p.59. In the same 
volume, p. 389, the reader may see another account of the Inscription, which 
has tended to support the misrepresentations that have been made regarding 
the discovery of it. 
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I omitted to caution the reader, that there was a difference in one 
phrase between the French translation in No. xxv, and the English 
translation in No. xxvtiI. In the latter, in consequence of a sugges- 
tion of M. Visconti, the words, of ok axd rod Bedricrov ciwOdres avac- 
rpépeaOar, are rendered ‘‘ those who are accustomed to be guided by 
principles not the best,” instead of the different meaning of ‘ceux qui 
sont accoutumés a ne pas interpréter les actions favorablement.” 
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Art the end of the last Number of your Journal, I announced my 
intention of publishing the book of Arcadius, []egi Tévwv. I have 
recently received from my amiable and learned friend Professor 
BoissonaDE, a transcript of the Ms. 2102. “ de la Bibliothéque 
Royale de Paris par Grégoire Georgiades Zalyk de ‘Thessaloni- 
que,” collated with the Ms. No. 2603. which bears the title 
"Apxadioy Peauparixy, and no time will be lost in printing the work 
at the Leipsic press, under the superintendence of the illustrious 
Hermann. The transcriber is the same person, who collated the 
Mss. cf Hesiod, for the readings of which the literary public is 
deeply indebted to Professor Gatsrorp. Perhaps the following 
extracts from the work of Arcadius, with the comments upon them, 
will not be unacceptable to some of your readers. 


"Eri ta bid rou ‘wpNss Aimens, Auxdpns, deg KadrAlwcngos df uve. 

Avxwpys is the name of a king mentioned n Etym. M. p. 571. 
AG.: Auxwgela (Auxmpesm) moAss Aergidos, ev H Timatas 6 “AmoAAwy, 
am Avxdeov xticavros adriy, viod Kwpuxelas, olxovvtwy (oixodvros 
Sylb.) év ry Hapvacm. By Steph. Byz. he is called Avxwgeds: Av- 
xmpea xdun tv Aedgois, KadAluayos relrm, and Auxwozws Tod Baci- 
Aéws. Callimachus, im the passage here referred to by Steph. Byz. 
had mentioned the city Avxwpeim, and it should seem from the 
words of Arcadius that he had also spoken of its founder Avxdpys. 
Luciani Timon iii. p. 106.: Méyis ev rs xiBurtiov regio wives mpoco- 
xeiaay tH Avxweel, 1. e. Parnasso. Car. Conr. Reitzius, in his 
Lexicon Lucianeum, makes the nominative Avxwpys, for which he 
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ought to have said, with Madame Dacier ad Callim. H. in Apoll. 
19. Avnwpeds. 

Arcadius has preserved the Alexandrian term rads i. q. pay, 
which {| do not remember to have seen elsewhere, and with which 
the excellent work of Sturzius de Lingua Alexandrina and the 
Lexicons of H.Stephens and Schneider may be enriched :— 


Tea is og xatdeepet biobAAuB TH a pcx Ov Taparny/ Speyer bAlya cic, 
wal o&dverce wey Ora od rok a) ae émiberinn, mads xat FOS vos xas 
vN0s, Anos xath ands” 70 A dos ws xUgtoy Papiverai, xab TO mpHos 0& ént- 
Oerov' +0 pevrol THs map "Ane sGouvopevo vy avTl Tob pay ceo nweloras TO 
0: Adog maga Lodoxdc ano yevintis eis eU0ctav peremosyiy. In Cod. 
Par. 2603. we have taws and padds instead of rads and pay. But 
that rads is the right reading, is apparent from the sense of the 
passage. 

Arcadius furnishes us with an instance of xéyeioy for xaveiov, about 
which [ have spoken copiously in the ‘ Epist. ad 1d Schaeferum,’ 


Class. Journ. xxviii. P- 294—300.:—T2a Sid rod c1oy TeiadAnaBa 
mpomagozdvovr at, ei  mpo Tedous TvAAMBY eis Povijev Ajryos, dvetov, xd~ 
velov, yeveiov, Oxveiov. 

The following words, which are not to be found in the Thesaurus 
of H. Stephens, are preserved by Arcadius. | have prefixed a 
star to such as do not occur in the Lexicon of Schneider :-— 

* Mepapioios a Avo itpas—" Xguce me—* Asinavopos—* ' Opsyoaus 

—** Trepaoreos— Prenou gh: 0 THY DANY re uyny— " Erovpos—* Fodia- 
Aos, NOM. PIOpiary it SOMOS MY OE air Nop-loupos, 0 Tiy vouyy puAarray— 
Sy Oxpparca, 7 Hcensvos—* Kearanarnos, eldog voi worras-—* Méptos, 
avADU eldos —* Aauyy—™ Tzrrjy — ™ [ireayv— *“OAdAwv* —* Keagy— 
* Kivwy—* Sxorany—* TxwvboBa—Te A:BoBa?—* Popap—* Tupo- 
xArep—* Sxevdrpup — Inroooxas—* ‘rm oBoo xio—* Xapasonwan’ — 
* AyricaayeE—* [1drrvvos— Evow, ad? od xab eipicxw—* AiBavoa— 





® This word occurs in Lycophro v. 1111. where Muller says :—“ Vit. 2. et 3. 
adxoupyos, Fors. Srnoupyde ]. trawoupyse, quod i. q. vrordpx0s, Sunord 40g.” *“Poxevpyas 
Vat. 972. Branoupyes Vat. 916. Tentertain no doubt that vtrcxoupés is the true 
reading, which is confirmed by Arcadius, who in all probability had the verse of 
Lycophro in his eye. Muller in the Index” Vocabulorum has erroneously written 
uprsxoupoc for Eronaupas. Arcadius : Ta ee pes bmip dvo TUAR Pas TapecAnys ever oD spo- 
meepocuver at, ” Enixaveos, Enrdpoupac 6 #179 U005, eRoUpIS 2Oyixdv, (ERE YOU POC, macrivoupoc, Te 
Ataupos TO DuTov’ Gernrtiwtet Yopstoupos 6 THY vopatiy ourAdrrwy, xt Droxoupss & thy Udny 
Tepe VOY, 

* Leg. ‘Qh, 05,4, whence comes ‘Qr2m. This word, omitted by H. Steph. 
is mentioned by Suidas. See Schneider’s Lex. v. "2224. 


; 3'In Hesychius, whom Schneider follows, it is accented differently, H:-- 
apa, 
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Auynéivn-—* Bouxtprn, 4 av Body xapay'—* ‘Prephnnootvy’—* To¢- 
005° —Bpororados* —* Auocxdos—* Durakioc—* “Eis —* Drdyeins 
—* Tlavroyxivy > 4 tapayadys yuvy—* “Apmis —* * Aowicca—* Xep- 
vicca—* [oaunararyos °—* Arriv—* Kopdvajyyv—* Mapaiyy—* Teo - 
mepnv—* TpiBny, 6 tpimovs—* Birdos 7—* Biaaly. 

The above list does not profess to contain all the words men- 
tioned by Arcadius, which are not to be found in the Thesaurus of 
H. Stephens. But they are produced with the view of drawing 
the attention of scholars to the too long neglected work of Areca- 
dius, abounding as it does with similar terms, for which you would 
in vain consult the best Lexicographers, and which, in the hands 
of such critics as HERMANN, Scu#rer, and BotssonaDe, 





* Cod. 2603. arin. ‘ Bovxenat, ai, Boum presepia, rav Bowy «! parva, Hesych.” 
H. Steph. Thes. i. 774. ¢. 

2 Ta 3 inio duo curraBas cucrérre To v da 3 oun, xepdoctyn, Bprboctyn, SmepOnproe 
cvyn. The reader, who takes the trouble of comparing this passage with what is 
said by Draco Stratonicensis in p. 29, 9. 64, 24. 86, 21. 100, 17. will perceive 
that t709n.07%vm was the word written or dictated by Arcadius. See the Lex. 
Xenophonteum v. ‘Yrodnuoctyn. 

3 Ta d2 monn ctvPera mapokirove te not mpomapos rove nal mapocurovee prty suorxérs, 
Aaacrios, Peororases, npomagosirave d2 rodx00¢, cvenasos. I am unable to discover the 
meaning of évocxéos. That under zpox00¢ lies concealed some word of four sylla- 
bles, similar to the other words with which it is joined, is evident; but I must 
leave to the critics to settle what that word is. 

* Schneider refers to the Orphic poems de Lapidibus for the use of this word, 
which he accents thus, Bporéccoos. The passage is v. 750. in Hermann’s edit. :— 
Kapreoa pagpcne oeio, Bpororcée Séouenre zétpn. } 

° The true reading is Moyroxdxy, Phrynichus 209. Myorae. in Bekkeri Anecd. 
Gr. T. i. p.. 61. :—Movroxtun yur 4 ovrw mavodipyos, ws nal tiv Odrarray xuxav, we 
TWnsararra 1 tay Qeruccay [Perarrav] mika Suvaunivn, uote nyvupevny? nal eg? 
eppevos 7d Oyxotcy epeic. Both these-~words may be added to the Lexicons of H. 
Stephens and Schneider. The compound term zoyrcxtxn may serve to confirm 
what I have said in the volume which I some time ago published of Clussical Re- 
creations, p. 211., about the proverbial phrase xvxcv mavra, miscere omnia, miscere 
celum et mare. 

© Aiyes $8 6 Texyinds Ort af peramemracptvar Sorina Pyoures ro meomeposvvorrat, si 
[4n SucvrruPia uwrton, & mohkumiTeyos TOU ToAUmaTayoU, TH MohUTAaTayw, xal xarc 
MiTamhacw.8 Torumarey: avabibace, x tT. dr For ducvareBia read Sicurrw Bia. 
** Omnes voces, que a 4vo componuntur, semper Greci per é: expresserunt, non 
autem per dv aut év¢, ad vitandum malum omen, ut puto,” Palmerius Exercitt. 
p- 6. See No. II. of the new Greek Thesaurus, p. cccxxxix. not. 3. OF this 
famous Canon of Palmerius I have spoken at much length in some observa- 
tions on a fragment of Hesiod lately communicated to the learned Professor 
LenNneEpP. The words dicvarafia, inorurrabiw, isocvaArwBos, and igocvAna we, (the 
last mentioned is not to be found in Schneider's Lexicon,) and also tmepticiaru- 
foc employed by Arcadius, may be added to the Thesaurus of “. Steph. :—1pée- 
meiTat igoourrafwe, die 7d mayfos mays, nrig did thy cuvalperiy ioosudAchsi. The 
word yaraxroross, unknown to both these Lexicographers, is employed by 
Arcadius:—Taad, Pordyy yarauroraiis. Etym. M. 232. 37.:—Inad> Bordyng stdoc 
yonuxronanrtinns,  Tarexroronrixsg may also be added to the Thesaurus of H. 
Stephens. 

7 Td aianros, xcol Pirros +d cvdosioy aidcrov, 7d xouvwe Pid, mepe "Eproioss Bugdvetat. 
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distinguished by their sagacity, erudition, and industry, may throw 
much light on many obscure, and be employed successfully to cor- 
rect many corrupt, passages inthe ancient Greek writers. 

The two followmg words are not meutioned by Jablonski m 
his Glossary of Egyptian terms: [am not aware that they are to 
be found anywhere but in Arcadius :— 

Ta cic we Mepoine } Aiyorria mapogiveras, Depyws,” Iveous. 

The following words of Arcadius will enable us to decide upon 
the true reading of a passage in Steph. Byz. which Berkelius has 
thought proper to alter against the authority of the Mss. and the 
most ancient editions :— 

T2 «lc pic Alydnrie, says Arcadius, xeomxgoktvereu, Bovoigic, 
"Oc ipis, Fevers. 

Steph. Byz. : Kogxugis: mols Aiydmrou, ws “AAmupls, “Apyupls* 4 be 
Piyrpis Aiyurria xbun Bopverau. 

So the words are printed in the edition of 1694. “ In omnibus 
libris,” says Berkelius, “ editum erat ever, Aiydaris xoey, quod 
loco movimus, et emendavimus, auctoritate ipsius Stephani: ¥é- 
tpist Alyumrla xopyn, xAlveror Wevrpews, 7d evixdy, Wevrpirys.” But 
that the old reading ¥evwpis, or, as Arcadius marks the word, ¥2- 
yupis, is the right one, is apparent from the passage in Arcadius. 
I leave others to determine the identity between Pévupis and Pevypoc, 
of which Steph. Byz. says: Wevyngds' Alyuntia xdun, 10 evindy ¥evy- 
eltns, TH TUmw THs xwpas. L. Holstenius considers them as the 
same, and his belief in their identity would have been strengthened, 
if he had perceived that Wevygos 1s a false reading for Pevypic, as 
appears from the gentile Yevypiry:, which is formed not from ¥e- 
vapos, but from ¥evnpis. Wevypds would, I think, give ¥evypioc : this 
form is certainly much more common than the other, #evypis, ¥e- 
vapirns. 

But, to return to the passage of Arcadius, Berkelius is equally 
mistaken in what he has written about the word ’AApupis :-—* Pto- 
lemxo Mareotis vicus ’AApdpas dicitur, quem forte. Noster alia ter- 
minatione protulit.” That Steph. Byz. in employing the word 
"Aduupis, had an Egyptian town or village in his mind, not the 
Mareotis vicus "AAwipas, is evident from his own words : Kopxupis* 
moms Aiytarou, ws’ AAuugls, Apyueis. ‘There would not have been 
the analogy, im respect to the accent, between Kopxupis and ’AAuy- 
pls, of which Steph. B. speaks, if ’Adpugis had not been an Egyp- 
tian town. is meaning is that the Egyptian word Kogxupis is 
accented in the same way as the Egyptian words ’Aduypls and *Ap- 
vyupic, and he then adduces an exception in the mode of accenting 
the Egyptian word ¥évupis. 

On the very same grounds, on which I have objected to Berke- 
lius’s note on ’AAwuels, I object to what he has written about the 
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other word *Apyupl¢ :-—“ Apyupls apud auctorem nostrum aliis in 
locis non occurrit. Legitur quidem "Apyupis, sed quia de illo 
oppido e Philisto mentionem facit, illud Sicilia adscribendum 
censeo. Non dubito, quin respiciat Noster 1d ”Apyupa, urbem In- 
dieam in 'Taprobane insula, cujus gentile facit.’Apyupirys. For- 
tassis hee utraque terminatione, et ’Apyupls et “Apyuge dicebatur. 
Quod si lectori non placuerit, reponatur “Ayupis, de quo Steph. 
suo loco : “Qyveis vijcos ev tH’ Epubpa Oaracoy, rd ebyixiv Ayupizys, 
Cid thy ouvydesrav Tod Témov' “Opnpitar yao xual LaBalras, nal arru 
Tapawrnorva wAgioTe.” 

To the examples already cited of Egyptian words denoting cities 
or towns, ending in vpis, may be added from Steph. Byz. Tevrugis. 

Arcadius: 13 02 cicapy mepiomaras ods éx cuveiperews. To the 
authorities quoted in No. II. of the new Greek Thesaurus p. ccextil. 
not. 3. (where the form cycauz4 in Aristoph. Pac. 869. is vindicated 
against the correction of Brunck, who reads cycapoic,) may be 
added this passage in Arcadius, and the observation made inp. 
ccexliv, b. of the same Number, that the later Greek writers wrote 
Ticamov, cioauos, cicapls, not oncanov, oHoanos, THTUmIs, may be 
further confirmed frony the same passage, where we have cicgpy 
for oncay5. See Schneider Ind. ad Rei Rust. Scriptt. p. 335. 

Arcadius: “Eri ra eig Gig trepdicdaraBe okiveras wn ova dvopare 
morsoy Aiyuntiny, axavble, xoronuvblc, ro 08 Tapidis xeel Mevovbis xai 
Tepevodbig Baguverats. 

In Steph. Byz. we have Tapiabis, not Tapidic, and Mévoubis, net 
Mevodic. In Epiphanius, Ancorato c. 108. the wife of Canobus, 
who doubtlessly gave her name to the place, is called Edmevoubis, 
for which Jablonski, L. Holstenius and Berkelius read Mevou6ic, or 
Mévoviis. The word Tegevovéic, which Arcadius alone. seems to 
have preserved, most probably was the name of some Egyptian 
town. 

H. Stephens in his Lexicon Vetus (see the new Gr. Thes. p. 
CCxxXxix. a.) found Beyelg written for Meyelp. But in Arcadius it 
is Batysip: Ta eis erp Omip pilav cvdraByv, aouvadn piv, Ta 03 edge- 
bevra PBupiveras, Bader, Samep, read Lamep, (see the new Gr. 
Thes. p. ccexxxiv. b.) 

Arcadius: "Eri ra eis apys, ei pr emibera ein, Kuakapns, Mavrapns, 
Swyapys. What are we to understand by the word Zwyapys? Is 
it the name of some Persian? or is it the Egyptian god called by 
Hesych, 4,15, of whom Jablonski speaks, in the new Gr. Thes. 
p- celxxxi. b.? a: 

Arcadius : Td eis ros xdoix 4 eriera maparyyomeva to 9 jovoryery 
Bagdvorres et (sic Cod.) 6 pe "Apyros, Acpnroc, Meayros, 
Buvytos cides iuatiov map’ Aiyuntiog. Alberti in the. Excerpta from 
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Arcadius (in the hand-writing of Is. Vossius, preserved in the Re- 
monstrants’ Library at Amsterdam, of which Professor Lennep 
has most obligingly favored me with a transcript,) as well as 
Tewater (see the new: Gr. Thes. p. cexiv. not. 4.) found ‘Buveros 
for Buvyros, and Jablonski found the word so written in the Ex- 
cerpta made by Ez. Spanheim. But that Buyyros is the true read- 
ing, is evident from the context. 

In the new Gr. Thes. p. ecxxvil. b. Koypidiov is quoted from the 
Schol. ad Nicandri Alex. 110. ‘The same word occurs in Arca- 
dius: Ta eis 7 ovoyevn meg play ouars Bry Paguveras, Wes, is [xix | 
eidos éhabou, xomms TO x0ppsid10y, memeph, xiwaBaos, oly. In Cod. 
Par. 2603. we have Kous 76 xopidiov. See Du-Cange’s Greek 
Glossary v. Koys.. Du-Cange found in Zozimus Ms. de Instru- 
mentis et Caminis, pete xouews, and again, xai xopus. He quotes 
from the Glosse Colbert. Ms. Keys ro xouydyv, and from Lex. 
Ms. ex ead. Bibl. Cod. 2199. Komidioy [Kouidioy] +6 rot Sevdgou 
déxpvov. This Lex. Ms. is no other than Zonaras’s Lexicon: see 
Zonaras p. 1240. and Phavorinus, who copied the words from the 
Ms. of Zonaras. 

Suidas, and, after Suidas, Phavorinus: Kowus xab 6 AiBavwrds, 
xa TO eEnpapuyudvoy énades Saxguov. Zonaras p. 1140. and Phavo- 
rinus interpret Kéupys by Pippidiov.  Scilicet xéups admixtum 
Yippubio,” Tittmann. I suspect that this use of the word was 
peculiar to the later Greeks ; for I have not discovered any trace 
of it among the older Greeks. But. I am. inclined to think that 
Zonaras was mistaken in supposing Koups to be ever used in the 
sense of Yinshsov, 1. e. genus coloris quo meretrices jam senescentes 
fucare faciem solent ad sulcos rugarum explendos et ad candorem 
conciliandum,.(see the new Gr. Thes. p. cecxxx. b.). My doubts 
are considerably augmented by what I read in the Schol. ad Platon. 
p- 151. who tells us that Kops was used by the ladies for a very 
different purpose — Kops Aeyerc 70 2x Tay Bevbpeoy, a are 8 baxpuoy, 
aroppcov bypoy, w xgwvras mos Teg Tplyas Tay Yuveuixcay, MOTE a Ota- 
xeio dou auras, BAKA peevery ws yay TUYNL|LEVELS, eg” of Be Bovanyrcs 
oYHuTos at Koppabrpias map’ ov [read, with Bast. ad Gregor. Cor. 
Pp. 103. map’ 0] xab dnd revde Tov xopprews Aeyovras xxl y TE¢7y HOU 
patixy. ‘The Scholiast is, however, egregiously mistaken in sup- 
posing that Kouydrpie is derived from the word Koupi, i. e. the 
gum used for the purpose of adjusting the curls according to the 
fashion of the day. I should be much more disposed to believe 
that the Kowpydrpios derived their name from Kouyw, i. e. the 
priestess employed to sweep the floor of Minerva’s temple. Acketg 
prropixcch in Bekkeri Anecd. Gr. 'T. 1. p. 273.2 Koypar j xoopotion 
40 bog ris “Adyvas igpax. This word Koyo may be atted to the 
Lexicons of H. Stephens and Schneider.’ 
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Arcadius : : To a Odivos amo Tot Oworibos Xal Ovdvios "Iwvixde xi 
xpurer Odvos, Haro Ouvos eWbelas xara cuyxonrjy. See the new Gr. 
Thes. p. cecxxvi. a. and the Index to Nos. I. and II. p. ix. not. 9. 

Thetford, EDMUND HENRY BARKER. 
3d March, 1817. 








RICHARDI BENTLEI EPISTOLA 
AD GODOFR. RICHTERUM. 





‘Tue following letter of the illustrious Bentley was first published 
in a work entitled ‘“ Gotefridi Richter1 Bernbacensis Specimen 
‘Observationum Criticarum in varios Auctt. Gr, et Lat. Prafatio- 
nem premisit J. F. Buddeus, Jene. Mpcexii. 8vo.” The letter 
had been addressed to Richter himself, who appears to have left 
no other traces of his existence than those which this work contains. 
It is of rare occurrence: the letter has therefore been lately 
extracted, and inserted by the learned I’. A. Wolf, in the first 
Number of his Litterarische Analekten, now publishing at Berlin, 
This addition, however slight, to the letters of Bentley published 
in 1807, by Dr. Burney, and republished, by the permission of 
that illustrious Scholar, in the Classical Journal, must be received 
with gratitude by every English Scholar. No date appears to the 
letter, as first published, in 1713, but we are referred by the last Editor 
to the Pref. to Manilius, p. 14, in which the year, at least, in which 
the correspondence took place, may be ascertained to be 1709. 


Litteras a te nudius tertius accepi longe gratissimas, in quibus 
ultro operam tuam polliceris in describendis veterrimi exemplaris 
Maniliani variis lectionibus. Hanc tuam erga me et meliores litte- 
ras tam promtam ac prolixam voluntatem, stultus sim, si repudiem ; 
suhumanus, si non gratissime agnoscam.  Liceat igitur posthinc in 
amicorum meorum numero te quoque recensere, et amicitiz recen- 
tis tesseram Manilianas lectiones a te exspectare. Scias autem, 
me ab aliquot annis semel atque iterum ex eodem vestro Codice 
nactum esse excerpta quedam, sed mutila et imperfecta, quod ex 
aliis Codicibus paris ferme cum vestro ztatis certo mihi comper- 
tum. Quattuor tantum, quod sciam, in tota Europa nunc exstant 
exemplaria, que annorum DC eatatem pre se ferunt: Gembla- 





' These extracts had been made, F, A. Wolf informs us, by J., E..Fellerus, 
in 1693. 
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censeé scilicet, unde olim Jos. Scaliger posteriorem suam editio- 
nem adornavit ; Venetum in bibliotheca S. Marci; Vossianum m 
Academia Leidensi et vestrum illud Lipsiense. Cetera omnia, 
quorum non pauca penes me habui, sunt note recentioris et ab 
exscriptoribus passim interpolata. Gemblacense autem illud, quod 
omnium optimum et veterrimum est, ipse oculis meis diligentissime 
olim perlustravi, minutissimas quasque variationes scrupulose notavi. 
Ceterorum collationes, que Gemblacensi in plerisque omnibus 
adstipulantur, amicorum opera comparavi: unde facile erat depre- 
hendere, juvenes illos, qui Lipsiensis libri excerpta mihi subminis- 
trabant, vix decimam lectionum partem attigisse. Quamobrem, si 
operam et mibi et auctori ipsi utilem navare vis, oro te atque ob- 
testor, ut minima queque observare et in Beecleriane editionis 
margine notare ne dedignere ; quanto mendosiora et absurdiora tibi 
videantur, tanto fidelius et diligentius. Quippe ex illis contaminatis- 
simis, que alius forte spreverit et'velut indigna notatu preterierit, ego 
haud raro pulcerrimas emendationes eruo et extundo. Ceterum, 
quum Maniliani codices pra illis reliquorum poetarum sint porten- 
tose et pzene supra fidem mendosi, in magnam utique molem 
exsurgerent tua excerpta, si ex ora tul codicis in chartam puram 
transcriberes, mihi quoque non necessarium et ideo ingratum labo- 
rem injungerent singula rursus in mei codicis marginem inserendi. 
Patere ergo, ut illud abs te impetrem, ut ipsum codicem tuum 
Beecleriane editionis ad me huc transmittas, ubi semel omnes vas 
riantes lectiones in ejus margine descripseris : quod tuum insigne 
beneficium duobus nove editionis exemplaribus pensabo. Llud 
quoque et heic et in aliis (si quando olim in MStis conferendis 
operam tuam collocabis) te admonuisse non erit inutile; multa scil. 
in vetustis MStis sub tempore renascentium litterarum jam ab annis 
circiter trecentis interpolata fuisse, et mnovas lectiones intrudi 
solitas, prioribus erasis. Eas, si que in vestro codice fuerint, ut 
sine dubio sunt, facile erit tibi dignoscere vel a colore atramenti, 
vel a ductu litterarum, vel a vestigiis rasura, qua nunquam evanes- 
cit. Illud igitur diligenter curabis, ut singula loca indices, que a 
manu secunda et interpolatrice sint mutata; et, si fieri poterit, 
deprehendas, quid olim a prima manu scriptum fuerit, sub rasura 
illa nunc latitans. Porro, ne integra verba describendo totum 
marginem editionis tuz oppleas, satius fuerit, litteras tantum lineola 
subducta notare, et in margine variantes reponere hunc in modum. 
Pag. postrema tue editionis, versu undecimo, 


Seana uk unt Cumque vaga est illa et terris sua lumiua condit 
Et versu ibid. 15. 
m Tunc conferta licet cali fulgentia templa 
lu-deest-um Cernere seminibus densis totisgue micare 
Ms. 1. 2. vant 2. Floribus aut sicce curvum per littus arena, 


deest dum ma 1. Nec spatium stellis, mundo nec cedere summam. 
7 
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Has enim crediderim variationes codicem vestrum exhibere, ut 
ex allis codicibus licet conjicere, Quis vero non portenta hac 
dixerit? Sealiger certe, qui omnia illa in codice Gemblacensi vide- 
rat, nihil illinc expiscari potuit. Ex his tamen vestigiis sic veram 
tibi lectionem restituo : 

Cumque vage stelle eerie sua lumina condunt. 
t 

Tum conferta licet cali fulgentia templa 

Cernere luminibus densis totumque micare 

1. Stipatum stellis mundum, nec cedere summa 

2. Floribus aut sicce curvum per littus arene. 

Atque ex hoe specimine tu conjicito, quantum emendationum in 
toto libro proferre possim. In illa utique pagella plus triginta 
dabo: ut, prefiscine dixerim, si quando otium nactus editionem 
meam procurare possum, jam tum primum in lucem prodire poeta 
ille jure videri possit. 

Quod ad questiones tuas adtmet, sic meam sententiam paucis 
habeto. In Atliani loco (V. H. 11. 32.) ’Adxaioy potius legerim, 
quam ’AAxzidqy. Quum enim non, ut alias, judicio et ratione, sed 
sola auctoritate dirimenda sit hee controversia, stultum fuerit, 
pluribus et vetustioribus testibus fidem demere, paucioribus et 
recentioribus habere. Queris msuper de notatione nomimum Sileni 
et Satyri. Sine dubio vidisti, quid 6 évv Bochartus, qui omnium 
felicissime has origines rimatus est, de his verbis prodiderit i m suo 
Phaleg, ubi prius a TW deducit, posterius a YYW, ingeniosius 
tamen, ni fallor, quam verius; ut pleraque omnia, que in illo ad- 
mirande eruditionis opere exsequitur, exceptis, (que manifeste et 
toto colore suam produnt originem. Certe, si in ulla eruditionis 
parte, in hac preecipue TAY ETUMOADY KOY opus est solido et subacto 
judicio : quo qui destituuntur, turpissime se dare solent et deriden- 
dos propinare. Ea enim est ‘indoles linguarum Orientalium, ut si 
(pro more hominum, qui in ea re hodie lauream querunt) vocalium 
nulla ratio habeatur, consonantium autem permutatio tam patienter 
admittatur, quidvis ex quovis poterit deduci, et tota verborum 
Grecorum supellex ex Oriente deportari. Superiore seculo Go- 
ropius Becanus, vir alioqui doctus et ingenio non vulgari, omnia 
lingue Ebrae vocabula ex Brabanticis deducere adgressus est : vix 
magis insanus, quam qui hodie omnia nostra ex ” Ebrecis petere 
conantur, febriculosis conjecturis et manibus suspicionibus freti. 
Hanc tu ut ingeniorum pestem fugias, auctor tibi ero. Nullus 
enim solide doctrine fructus, nulla apud cordatos homines gloria 
provenire hinc poterit. Nunquam igitur tibi dixero, unde Sileni 
aut Satyri adpellati sint: at, quod longe melius est, 1d tbt in 
aurem instillavero, ut in his senticetis ruspandis nolis ingenium 
tuum et bonas horas conterere. Vale et fac primum me certiorem, 
ecquid de lectionibus Manilianis a te debeam exspectare. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 





As your Journal has been occasionally enriched with articles 
from the pen of Monsieur Gait, | conclude that you are in habits 
of correspondence with that learned Hellenist—and as my retire- 
ment in the country admits but few opportunities of receiving 
Parisian information, | shall presume in a future number to offer 
some queries suggested by the perusal of M. Gail’s admirable 
“ Researches” * which have lately reached me. ‘Those queries 
through the medium of your widely circulating Journal, will pro- 
bably meet the eye of that celebrated critic himself; and at’ the 
same time may attract the notice of other classical readers, from 
whose replies I should be happy to receive instruction—my ques- 
tions, it is necessary to premise, do not result from any doubts on 
the subject of M. Gail’s critical accuracy—for his arguments in 
every respect, and on all branches of literature, that have come 
under his observation, are to my mind perfectly convincing and 
appear unobjectionable. But I wish to know, whether some 
opinions which have arisen from my study of the “ Recherches ” 
coincide with the learned author's notions ; the subjects are chiefly 
those words, ‘Iecoy, Nas, Téwevos, and similar terms, which, though 
of different senses, are too frequently confounded in Translations 
under the general expressions of Temple, Sanctuary, &c. 

2. The text of Thucydides, relative to the ancient or primitive 
Athens—and 3d. the Chariot race described by Sophocles. 

But of this address to you, Sir, the immediate object is to learn 
what works M. Gail has published. Besides the “ Recherches ” 
above mentioned, [ have only seen his “ Observations’ Littéraires 
et Critiques sur les Idylles de Théocrite et les Eclogues de Vir- 
gile,” Two Volumes, duod. Paris 1805.—and his “ Atlas pour 
servir 4 Etude de VHistoire Ancienne et Al’intelligence des Au- 
teurs .Grecs et Latins, 4to. Paris, 1815.” containing, in about 
forty pages of letter-press, three most excellent chronological Ta- 
bles of the principal events of ancient History, from the Deluge 
to the birth of Christ; prefixed to above fifty maps and plans, 
which to the Student of Classical Antiquities, will prove an impor- 
tant acquisition. Among the works of M. Gail, which I have not 

ee ay Sil Coe eR Tee eee A Ba nD MES EY MEEPS 

\ “ Recherches Historiques, Militaires, Géographiques et Philologiques, 
specialement d’apres Hérodote, Thucydide et Xénophon, &c. Oct. Paris, 
1814. The first volume only has fallen intomy hauds: I knownot whether 
a second has yet appeared. 
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yet seen, are his editions of Thucydides and of Nenophon ; the 
latter (according to a Prospectus, which appeared some time ago,) 
in ten Quarto Volumes, comprising the Greek text—with Latin 
and French Versions. He has also, I believe, published and il- 
lustrated with notes, Muszeus, Anacreon and some parts of Lucian, 
and is now engaged (if my information be correct) on Herodotus. 
The learned Heyne, Beck, and other eminent Scholars have borne 
sufficient testimony to the merits of M. Gail. (See the Gottingen 
Journal, for March, 1810.—The Mercure de France, 4 Nov. 
1815.—The Constitutionel. de Paris, 24 Mai. 1816.—The 
Magasin of M. Miuitn, Tom. 11. 1816. &c.) Of Mons. Gail’s 
Greek Grammar, two ingenious authors who have since written 
onthe same subject, speak with proper respect; l allude to Messrs. 
Frémion and Burnouf; and in a letter lately mentioning it, a- 
friend observes, “ Aprés lui (M. Gail) des professeurs de Paris 
pourront faire des Grammaires Grecques, méme sans savoir le 
Grec.” Of the Recherches above noticed, I have reason to believe 
that only one hundred copies were ever printed. Whatever infor- 
mation you can communicate respecting any other works of M, 
Gail, will be received as a favor conferred on 


OMIK RON. 





ANNONCE DE XENOPHON, 
Par'M. Gatt. 





CEuvres complettes de XENOPHON, 10 vol. in 4to., .Grec- 
Latin-Frangois, avec notes et collation de tous les Manuscrits de Ja 
Bibliothéque du Roi; Atlas (54 cartes), et riche collection. d’es- . 
tampes (48 planches), prix, 160 f., beau pap. ordin,; et 320 f. 
pap. vClin satiné, estampes avant la lettre et eaux fortes: on vend 
separément, lo. l’Atlas, 36f., et ’extrait de cet Atlas, 4 usage des 
écoles, 5f.; 20. les estampes, 4 l’usage de toutes les €ditions soit in 
So. soit in-40. de Xénophon, 40f.; les mémes, avant la lettre, et 
eaux fortes, 7Of. 

Thucydide et Xénophon son continuateur pour Vhistoire, allant 
ensemble, on rappelle que le prix de Thucydide, Grec-Latin-Fran- 
cols, in 40. pap. vélin est de 145f. et SOF. pap. ordin.: le méme, ia 
So. 5Of. 

Postérieurement, a paru un vol. de Recherches historiques, mili- 
taires, géographiques, &c. pour Vintelligence de Thucydide et de 
Xénophon, annoncé dans Classical Journal, No. X XV. p, 210., 
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les estampes de Thucydide, a l’usage de toutes les éditions in 80. 
et In 40. se vendent 12f. aprés la lettre, et 1Sf. avant la lettre, avec 
les eaux fortes. Ces estampes ont été récemment gravées. 


Ss ee 


Parmi les hommes qui, depuis une vingtaine d’années, ont le 
plus contribué a répandre en France le gofit dela langue Grecque, 
il en est peu qui alent des titres plus réels et plus estimables que 
M. Gait a la reconnoissance publique. 

Persuadé de bonne heure que le défaut de livres élémentaires 
était le principal obstacle qui avait arrété les progrés du Grec dans 
Pancienne Université, il s‘efforga de suppléer a ce qui manquait, et 
s’attacha sans relache a remplacer les éditions défectueuses qui ser- 
vaient dans les classes, par des éditions correctes d’ouvrages et 
dopuscules choisis, qui pussent former une graduation insensible 
entre ce que la langue offre de plus Glémentaire et ce qu'elle a de 
plus difficile et de plus élevé. 

Dans l’ardeur de son zéle, il.ne crut pas encore avoir assez fait ; 
il ouvrit un cours. gratuit de langue Grecque qu’il a continué pen- 
dant vingt-deu@ans, jusqu’au moment ov l’instruction réguliére du 
Grec dans nos écoles, et la création d’une école normale, ont 
rendu Ces soins moins nécessaires. C’est a ce cours qu’une foule 
de jeunes instituteurs et de jeunes gens, médecins, naturalistes, chi- 
mistes, instituteurs, vinrent puiser les premiers principes de la langue 
Grecque, et chercher les moyens de suppléer a l'éducation impar- 
faite qu’ils avaient recue au milieu des troubles et des discordes ci- 
viles. Les uns, forcés de retourner aux travaux qui devaient prépa- 
rer leur avenir, remportérent au moins de ce cours les notions qu’ils 
avaient jugées indispensables ; les autres, aprés avoir franchi les pre- 
miéres difficultés, attirés par le charme toujours croissant que leur of- 
fraient la langue la plus belle et la littérature la plus riche, y péné- 
trérent plus avant, et finirent par s’attacher exclusivement a une 
étude qui n’avait d’abord été pour eux qu’un objet secondaire et 
subordonné. C’est ainsi que M. Gail compte parmi les savans et 
les littérateurs, plusieurs hommes dont son cours élémentaire a 
préparé le sort et décidé la vocation. 

Si les ouvrages élémentaires du zélé professeur lui firent négli- 
ger parfois les vrais intéréts de sa réputation littéraire, ils ne les lui 
firent pas entiérement oublier, et ne l’empéchérent pas de publier 
successivement des traductions d’auteurs difficiles, parmi lesquelles 
je ne rappellerai ici que celle de Théocrite, accompagnée d’obser- 
vations littéraires et critiques, ot les beautés de ce grand poste 
sont appréciées avec gofit et sagacité. Mais ce n’était 1a que le 
prélude de plus importans travaux. Depuis long-temps M. Gail 
se livrait a une étude approfondic des deux principaux auteurs 
du siécle de Périclés, je veux parler de Thucydide et de Xéno- 
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phon, et préparait les matériaux d’une édition complete de ces 
deux grands écrivains. Soutenu par un zéle infatigable, il s’oc- 
cupait sans relache a collationner les manuscrits de la bibliothéque 
royale, a en réunir les variantes. Arrivé a la fin de ces recherches 
pénibles, de ces travaux aussi fastidieux qu’utiles, M. Gail en pub- 
lia successivement plusieurs Specimen importans. L’ Economique 
et le’traité de la Chasse par X Gnophon, et la harangue de Périclés 
tirée de Thucydide, précédérent !a publication de Pédition et tra- 
duction de louvrage de ces historiens, qui parut en 1807 et 1808: 
Pédition du texte ie ‘Thucydide, entreprise ad ses frais, était accom- 
pagnée des variantes de treize manuscrits. Elle présentait sous ce 
rapport un avantage considérable sur toutes les éditions précé- 
dentes, puisque celle de Duker donne des variantes de cing manu- 
scrits seulement, celle de Gotleber, Bauer et Beck, celles de deux 
mianuscrits nouveaux. 

Lédition de M. Gail, qui contient les variantes de treize manus- 
crits, ouvre done une nouvelle époque pour la critique de Thucy- 
dide. Quant a la traduction, il convient lui-méme quil a beaucoup 
profite de celle de M. Lévesque, mais il s’est principalement at- 
taché a traduire de nouveau les harangues, et, a cet €gard, on s’est 
accordé a reconnaitre que son ouvrage est entigrement neuf, 

L’édition de ‘Thucydide détourna pendant quelque temps M. 
Gail de ses travaux sur Nénophon: il y revint bientét avec une 
nouvelle ardeur: impression fut Seats et elle est tout-a-fait 
achevée maintenant. L’ouvrage se compose de dix volumes in-4o., 
tous imprimés, que l’on peut se procurer en entier, ou par, livrai- 
sons. Ilsrenferment en outre le texte Grec, la version Latine et 
a traduction Francaise de tous les ouvrages de Xénophon, les 

variantes des manuscrits de la bibliothéque royale, discutées dans 
un volume a part, beaucoup de notes et observations critiques, et 
un grand nombre de cartes géographiques et de specimen de ma- 
nuscrits. 

* Le gouvernement, dit M. Gail, ne m/’avait d’abord demandé 
que le texte Grec, avec la version Latine et collation des manus- 
crits; la devait se borner ma tache, lorsqu’ensuite on m/invita a y 
joindre la version Frangaise. J’eus beau représenter que l’abeille 
attique laisse peu de prise sur elle; que les graces se traduisent 
plus difficilement que la force, et qu’asi il m’était impossible 
d’entreprendre la traduction de Xénophon, écrivain aussi difficile a 
rendre qu’il est en général-facile a entendre. On insista, je cédai, en 
déclarant que je traduirais avec toute l’exactitude dont je pouvais 
étre capable, ce qui n’était pas traduit, ou ce qui l’était mal, com- 
me les Cynégétiques, !’Economique, &c.; mais gwen méme 
temps je m/aiderais du travail de MM. Larcher et la Luzerne 
sur ’Anabase, &c. &c.” 
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 D’aprés cela, on voit que les soins de véditeur se sont dirigés 
principalement sur la partie la plus importante, sur Pédition du 
texte et la collation des manuscrits. Quant a la traduction, excepté 
I’Economique, les républiques de Sparte et Athénes, les Cynégé- 
‘tiques, qu’! a traduits avec un soin particulier, il s’en est un peu 
trop reposé sur ses devanciers, et ila pris lear travail pour base, 
en y ajoutant toutefois ce que lui inspiroient un examen plus appro- 
fondi du texte ou la découverte de quelque variante inédite. 
 Ainsi, ajoute M. Gail, yoserai compter sur un “peu dindulgence 
pour ma traduction. Elle trouvera, jel’ espere, g grace devant les gens 
du monde. Quant aux philologues, qwil me soit permis de les ren- 
“voyer a mes observations historiques, militaires, géographiques, et 
-grammaticales, faites postérieurement a cette traduction.” Ces divers 
passages montrent avec quelle modestie, je devrais dire, avec quelle 
sévérité, M. Gail juge une partie de sa traduction diate permettra 
de n’étre pas tout-a-fait de son avis. Le premier volume ren- 
‘ferme les républiques de Sparte et d’Athenes, les Revenus de PAt- 
tique, le Banquet, I’ Hieron, Equitation, le Maitre de la Cavale- 
rie ; ces divers traités (les deux premiers exceptés) sont compris 
-parmi ceux dont il dit n’avoir nt voulu, ni pu soigner la traduction ; 
et cependant, en Vexaminant comparativement avec d’autres tra- 
-ductions antérieures, j’a1 trouvé la sienne, nou seulement trés-diffé- 
rente, mais elle m’a paru en général a Ja fois fidéle et facile. Tl 
faut en conclure de deux choses Pune: ou M. Gail a fait plus 
quwil n’a cru faire, ou bien il a pu beaucoup plus qwil n’avait pré- 
tendu. La critique ne saurait done étre, pour sa traduction, aussi 
redoutable qu’il semble le penser; ila beau permetire “ qu ’on ne 
lui sache aucun gré d’avoir traduit plusieurs traités pour la pre- 
miére fois, et d’avoir souvent corrigé ce qui avait €té traduit,” je 
doute fort que personne ait assez peu de justice pour profiter de la 
permission. 

Je passerai maintenant 4 analyse des objets discutés dans la 
deuxieme partie du vol. 7. — Elle est divisée en deux sections. 

La premiére sous le titre de Notice des manuscrits de Aénophon 
et de Thucydide, est précédée d’observations sur les devoirs d’un 
éditeur des anciens. 

Ces observations ont pour but de montrer les funestes effets de 
la manie de corriger les textes, qui s’est emparée des philologues 
les plus distineués. M. Gail! fait voir par plusieurs exemples que 
telle correction jugée indispensable, est, dans le fait, absolument 
inutile, puisque la legon du texte offre un sens raisonnable. 

La notice instructive des manuscrits de Xénophon est suivie de 
celle des éditions et traducuons de Xénophon qui avaient paru au 
moment ot ce volume a ¢té imprimé. Ainsi on ne doit pas im- 
puter a omission de ne point y rencontrer la petite édition de M. 
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Schaefer, puis celle des deux traités d’équitation donnée par M. 
Couvrier. 

On trouve ensuite avec plaisir la dissertation de M. Lévesque 
sur Porthographe de Thucydide, et Vinscription d’Orripe de Mé- 
gare, avec l’explication qu’en a donnée M. Calvet d’ Avignon. 

Ces deux morceaux servent en quelque sorte d’ introduction au 
Specimen des manuscrits. Ce sont des face simile gravés avee un 
soin tel, qu’on ne saurait s'imaginer qu ’on n’a pas sous les yeux les 
manuscrits eux-mémes. Ces Specimen ne deivent pas étre regardés 
uniquement comme un objet de luxe et de curiosité. Outre qu’ils 
sont trés-propres 4 donner une idée de l’écriture des manuscrits de 
différens siécles, et a éclairer sur les fautes des copistes, le judi- 
cieux éditeur a trouvé le moyen de les faire servir a la critique du 
texte de Xénophon, en faisaut calquer principalement les endroits 
qui présentent des legons douteuses, qu'il discute dans ses notes 
critiques. 

La deuxiéme section se compose d’observations littéraires et 
critiques sur divers traités de Kénophon. M. Gail y suit avec 
succés la méthode qu'il emploie constamment dans lexplication des 
anciens. [Elle consiste a ne jamais considérer une phrase en elle- 
méme; mais a l’envisager dans ses rapports avec le contexte. 
C’est 4 l'aide de cette méthode qu "il a expliqué beaucoup de pas- 
sages difficiles, dont le vrai sens n’avait pas encore €té saisi. 

‘On peut se procurer séparément VAtlas qui, ainsi que nous 
Yavons dit ailleurs, offre une quantité d’appercus ingénieux qui 


doivent marquer dans la science. 
LETRONNE. 
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Mr. Epirtor, 


Experience alone can decide on the usefulness of encouraging 
trials in Greek composition ; where it is wished to produce a clear 
and exact knowledge of that dive language. And if “ in his own 
department a man may speak with some confidence,” I scruple 
not to say, that a pupil is more beneficially taught to discover his 
ignorance and to overcome if by a master correcting his essays in 
Greek, than by any other process with which [ am acquainted.. 
The subjoined attempt of the celebrated Joun TwkppELL 
gave rise to these remarks; and as a specimen of his early skill 
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while under the Rev. Martaew Raine, Master of Hartforth 
School, it shail with your good leave be made public. 4¢ Hart- 
forth, be it known, he enjoyed all the classical instruction, by 
which he was prepared to commence his studies at Cambridge, in 
the October of 1786. 

The verses, indeed, are marked with no date: but as the late 
Mr. Raine was bora 28th November, 1728, it appears pretty 
clearly that they were composed, at school, as a farewell com- 
pliment to his birth-day, in the year 1785. 

The errors committed against grammar and prosody are here 
presented faithfully from the autograph before me. Not many 
preceptors, even now, would strictly examine and amend those er- 
rors; and at that time, I suspect, few pupils of Jonn Twep- 
DELL’s age, unless in the very first of our public schools, or un- 
der the tuition of a BURNEY ora Parr, could have been found 
to write a Greek éxiyganua with so little correctness. 


17th February, 1817. RS. 'Y. 
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Contained in various Prose Classics. 





e : : 
SEVERAL phenomena of this sort have been observed in various 
ancient writers. ‘The followimg we have not seen noticed: we 
give them here merely as a curiosity. 


1. HERopoTUs. 


"HL xs nie cimcgesey 6 [edorions "Ayawtuvay. * bb Fey, 
2. THUCYDIDES. 
Kal wap’ Adyvatous moéo Bess, einws melreray. I. 58. 
Tobs.év TH vntw Aaxzdasovious xaTadyoas. IV ...57, 
‘Ds ovdev edoov vautixdy mAnpauueroy. VI. 52. 
7. Sinearas, vovs AOYous TOIT och. IV... 59. 
Kai Ticcadégvous dbeigeras ta mparywure. Vill. 28. 
Ei DagvaBatos 2f eaacoovos xgdvov. VIII. ult. 
3, CICERO. 

Adjumenta hominum desiderat, in primisque. DevOt. TEL 1. 
Scevola, sane, inquit, vellem non constituissem. De Or. I. 62. 
Cum puerorum igitur formas et corpora magno. De Invent. II. 
Proem. 

Tum plane luctum omnem absterseris. Hac Epicurus. Tusc. Disp. 
IIT. 18. 

Morbo tentari possunt, ut corpora possunt. Ib. IV. 14. 

4. Livy. 
Sedulo, ut adversus montes consisteret hostis. VIL. 15. 
Arma, nec Annibali in tanto discrimine rerum. XXI. 9. 
Crudelius, quam Peenus hostis perdidit. ib. 19. 
Per medios hostes e castris eruperunt. XXII. 60. 
Placavit, victusque patris precibus lacrymisque. XXII. 8. 
(Virgil has—At socii multo gemitu lacrymisque. Ain. X.) 

Ut paucitatem maxime spernentibus. ib. 16. 
‘Traduci, atque ibi militare, donec. ib...25. 
Novendiale, ut assolet sacrum fuit. ib. 32. 
Ut frumenta omnes ex agris, ante Kalendas. ib. id. 
Ante explorato, subsidiis positis. ib. 41. 
Atque ale magno certamine vix toleratis. ib. 45. 
Ereptas populo Romano restituisse. XXV. 2. 
Conjurat, nisi victores, se non redituros. XKXKVI. 25. 





* From Hom. i. in Nestor’s expostulatory speech: *H x# pty’ oipdZua yipuw 
inmate ides, 
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5. SUETONIUS. 
Tendente quoquam, quin Rhodum diverteret. Tib.: 12. 





It may not be amiss, to bring together some of those already 
discovered. 


Facturusne opere pretium sim, Hemistich. ap. Liv. Procem. 
Cnei Pompeii veteres fidosque clientes. Sall. Cat. 19. 
Urbem Romam a principio reges habuere. Tac. Hist. init. 
Magne anime, placide quiescas. Agr. ult. 
Taira d6o1s dryahy, xab mev Sampnuc TeAciov. N. T. 
Tov yap ¢v’Audiooy mérzuov, Ov dv eis” EAatelav. Demosth. 


(See Longin. Frag.) 
Hec ubi dicta dedit, stringit gladium, cuneoque 
Facto per medios. Live XX H.52. 
Quo vereor, ne si id, quod vis, effecero, eumque 
Oratorem, quem queris, expressero, tandem. 
Cic. de Perfect. Orat. 
Relligione patrum et prisca formidine sacram.* Tac. Ann. 


C. M. 
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JUST PUBLISHED. 
CLASS¥€AL. 


No. II. of the New and enlarged Edition of H: STEPHENS’ GREEK 
THESAURUS is just published. To this Number is added an Index 
of all the words, which are discussed in this and the previous Num- 
ber, distinguishing by a star such as are not contained in the ‘Thes. 
as published by H. Steph. All the arrangements being now com- 
pleted by the very recent arrival of Professor Schefer’s learned 
and copious MS. materials, which the Editors have purchased, the 
work will proceed without delay, and the Editors confidently ex- 
pect that they will be able to announce the publication of the third 
-No. very speedily. 

The two first Nos. contain about 2000 words omitted by Stephens. 
A learned: pupil of LENNEP’s is: now engaged in transcribing the 
numerous notes of Ruhnken and Valckenaer, written on the margin 
of a Leyden Scapula. The Editors have carefully perused the parts 
already published for the purpose of ascertaining the typographical 
errors, and intend to follow Stephens’ example in subscribing to the 
GENERAL INDEX a complete list of errata. The quantity of the 
doubtful vowels will be marked in the INDEX. 





* See Brotier’s Tacitus, by Valpy, Vol. I. p. 366. 
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A few copies belonging. to deceased subscribers may be procured 
on application, at 17. 3s. small, and 2/. 10s. large paper. The price 
is soon to be raised again. 


The 7th and Sth vols. of Dr. BUTLER’s Zschylus have appeared, 
and complete the octavo edition. 


A neat edition of Virgil, collated from the best editions. By A. J. 
Valpy, A. M. Price 4s. bound. 18mo. 2nd ed. 


Virgil, with English Notes at the end, original, and selected from 
the Delphin and other editions. Pr. 7s. 6d. bound. 


The fourth Volume of Mattutm’s Euripides is just published ; 
containing the Greek Scholia, (ed. and ined.) of the Hecuba and 
Orestes. The fifth Vol. is in the press. 


A new edition of Homer’s Iliad, from the text of Heyne. One vol. 
oct. 7s. bound. 


Epitome Sacrz Historiz, in usum Scholarum ; with English notes. 
Third edition, price 2s. 18mo. 


Education: in Public Schools ; containing four tracts, for and 
against—from the Edinburgh Review, the Classical Journal, the 
Pamphleteer, and also Dr. Vincent’s celebrated tract. Pr. 5s. duod. 
boards. 


Academic Errors; or Recollections of Youth. By a Cantab. 
Duod. 5s. 6d. bds. 


A Translation of the Six Books of Proclus, on the Theology of 
Plato; to which a seventh book is added, in order to supply the de- 
ficiency of another book on this subject, which was written by Pro- 
clus, but since lost; also a translation of Proclus’ Elements of Theo- 
logy. By Thomas Taylor. In these volumes is also included, by 
the same, a translation of the treatise of Proclus, on Providence and 
Fate; a translation of extracts from his treatise entitled, Ten Doubts 
concerning Providence; and, a translation of extracts from his trea- 
tise on the Subsistence of Evil; as preserved in the Bibliotheca Gr. 
of Fabricius. In 2 vols. royal quarto, 250 copies only printed. Pr. 
51. 10s. 


Theoretic Arithmetic, in three books; containing the substance of 
all that has been written on this subject by Theo of Smyrna, Nicoma- 
chus, Jamblichus, and Boetius; together with some remarkable par- 
ticulars concerning perfect, amicable, and other numbers, which are 
not to be found in the writings of any ancieat or modern mathema- 
ticians. Likewise a specimen of the manner in which the Pythago- 
reans philosophised about numbers; and a development of their 
mystical and theological arithmetic. By T. Taylor. Svo. 14s. bds. 


Fragmenta Alemanis Lyrici collegit et recensuit Frip. THEOPH. 
WELCKERUS, Prof. Gissensis. 1815. in 4to. pp. 90. 


Meletemata e disciplina Antiquitatis: opera Fr. Creuzeri. Pars 1. 
Anecdota Greca ex Codicibus maxime Palatinis depromta, cum no- 
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titia illorum librorum et animadversionibus. Lipsive, 1817. 8vo. pp. 
xii +118. ' 

This volume contains, I. Notitia cod. Palatini No. 132, cum ex- 
cerptis ex eodem et aliis quibusdam. (1.) Loci breviores grammatici 
maxime argumenti, collati cum altis Codd. Mss. (2.) De vocibus 
animalivm ex Codd. Palatinis No. 45. et 132. (3.) Nicete Serra- 
riensis Metropolite Deorum Dearumque epitheta ex Cod. Palatino 
eruta et collata cum codd. Dresdensi et Monacensi, subjecta singulis 
epithetis annotatione.--II. Allegoriz nominum Deorum Dearumque 
ex Cod. Palatino 40, subjecta editoris annotatione—III. Aliquot 
pvPoroy}para ex scholiis in Odysseam in Cod. Palatino 45, cum brevi 
annotatione.—IV. Nonni Narrationes XX. ad Gregorii Naz. Ora- 
tionem in laudem Basilii M. e duobus codd. Monacensibus, et anno- 
tatione illustrate.—V. Lectiones Platonice, e codice Palatino 129. 
Adduntur scholia aliquot inedita. 

The third volume of Beck’s Plato has recently appeared: it con- 
tains Gorgias, lon, Philebus and Menon, with critical annotations. 


The learned M. Stlvestre de Sacy has published an edition of the 
fables of Pilpay: in 4to. 

Mdpxov ’Avrwrivov Atbroxpdropos rar eis éavrdy BiBdia 3, by mpo- 
réOerrat 70 bird Owpa rod phropos Vaddort yeypappévor Eyeopiov Map- 
kov' dvoriuo dardrvyn Tov dpoyeroy Xiwy. Paris. 18160. in 8vo. pp. 
po +liv+150. 

This volume, the editor of which is the learned Dr. Coray, is the 
fourth of the rdpepya zis “EAAnvexijs Byddwbjxns. This collection is 
now composed of 14 volumes, the particular account of which is as 
follows : Aliani Varia, Nicolai Damasceni Fragmenta, Heraclidis Frag- 
menta, 1 vol. under the title of Predromus ; Isocrates, 2 vols.; Plu- 
tarchi Vita, 6 vols.; Strabonis Geographia, 1 vol.; Polyzenus, 1 vol. ; 
Asopice Fabule, 1 vol.; Xenocrates, 1 vol.; and M. Antoninus, 
1 vol. : 

Tableau des CCXXIV Clefs de la Langue Chinoise, avec leurs 
variantes. (Se vend a Paris a limprimerie lithographique, Rue du 
Four, 8. G. No. 54.) 

This index has been published by M. ABEL REmMuSAT, professor 
of Tatar-Mantchou and Chinese in the Royal College at Paris. 


The discoveries of Sig. Angelus Majus, have been reprinted in 
several parts of Europe.—(Corn. Fronto, Antoninus Pius, &c.) Among 
others, ‘M. Rupkopf has published these pieces, at Frankfort, in con- 
tinuation with the notes of Sig. Majus, and proposes to publish, ina 
reasonable time, another commentary from his own pen, but includ- 
ing whatever the learned and sagacious of Germany have hinted or 
promulgated on the subject. The first volume contains the Commen- 
tary of M. A. Majus, (112 pages) Epistole ad Antoninum Pium— 
Epistole ad Marcum Aurelium—ad Verum, imperatorem—ad Ami- 
cos—de feriis Alsiensibus— de Nepote amisso. The volume is. em- 
bellished with well executed portraits of the Emperors Antoninus, 
Marcus Aurelius, Verus ; and a plate containing eight medals. 
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Ancient writing ; Hebrew, &c.—It is extremely difficult to form 
the slightest judgment, of which correctness is the basis, on works of 
which we have only heard, but have not seen them. If the authorities 
cited in the following work may be allowed, it cannot fail of being in- 
teresting to every student: if they may be depended on, the author 
has laid every critic under obligations to him. Paleographisce Frag- 
mente, &c. Paleographic Fragments, on the Writing of the Greeks and 
Hebrews. By G. F. Hezel. 1 vol. 8vo. Berlin. 1816. 

It should seem that the author has published these Fragments as a 
kind of foretaste of a Systema Grammatico-Criticum Lingue Hebraice, 
which he proposes, at no distant time, to publish, The principal sub- 
jects treated on are, Researches on the question, whether the Hebrew 
Language may be admitted as an ancient Shemite dialect ?—On the 
Antiquity of Writing among the Hebrews —that Hebrew Writing origi- 
nally consisted in Syllables; net dn literal characters—from what 
cause the Hebrews wrote from right to left, and the Greeks from left 
to right—on the Alphabet of the Hebrews and. Greeks, with its use in 
the Arithmetic of the latter—on the Antiquity of the Names given to 
the Greek Characters—Explanation of the names given to the Pheni- 
cian-Hebraic Characters—on the Antiquity of the order of the Cha- 
racters, in the Hebrew Alphabet—on the Antiquity of the final Letters 
of the Hebrew Alphabet—on the representatives of the Hebrew Vowels 
—on the origin of the System of Vowel Points—on the Diacritical 
Signs adopted in Hebrew Writing—on the Pronuncijation of the 
Vowels, among the Hebrews—on the Hebrew Accents, 


ORIENTAL. 


A Grammar of the Chinese Language, for the use of the Honor- 
able the Company’s servants at China, by the Rev. Robert Morrison, 
Chinese Secretary to Supercargoes at Canton. 


A Translation of the New Testament into Arabic; originally com- 
menced by the late Rev. Henry Martyn, since revised and completed 
by the Rev. Thomas Thomason, and printed at the expense of the 
British and Foreign Bible Society. 

A K, Huree Bolee and English Vocabulary; by Lieutenant William 


Price, Assistant Professor of the Bengalee and Sanscrit languages in 
the College of Fort William, - 


A collection of Original Letters in the Muhratta language, published: 
for the use of students, by the Rev. Dr. Wm. Carey, Professor of the 
Bengalee, Sanscrit, and Muhratta languages in the College of Fort 
William. ‘ 

The second part of the Qamoos, edited by Shuekh Uhmud, a native 
of Yumun, in Arabia. : 

NO. XXIX. Ci St VOL. XV. N 
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“The second edition of the Gooli Bukawulee, for the use of the 
students in the Hindoostanee department of the college, by Captain _ 
Thomas Roebuck, Acting Secretary to the Council of the College, and 
Public Examiner in the College of Fort William. 


.. The Qootbee, a Treatise on Logic; edited by Muoluvees Jan Ulee 
and Ubcoor Ruheem, of the Arabic Department of the College ot 
Fort William. 


IN THE PRESS. 
CLASSICAL. 


A complete edition of Demosthenes is in the press; the best traris- 
lations will be given, together with Reiske’s Apparatus Criticus. It 
will form 3 or 4 vols. 8vo. and will be the only complete edition or 
sale. . 

4 


Catullus:. with English Notes. By T. Forster, Esq. Jun. 12:no. 


A neat Edition of the Septuagint, in One Volume Octavo ; the Text 
is taken from the Oxford edition of Bos. It may be had in Two Vols. 
if preferred. Price 11. 5s. . 


'A new Edition of Homer's Iliad, from the text of Heyne; with 
English Notes at the end, ineludieg many from Heyne and Clarke. 
1 vol. 8vo. 


ORFENTAL. 


A Grammar of the Kurnata Language, by the Rev. Dr. William 
Carey. 


At Bombay, the Dusateer, with the ancient Persian Translations, 
and Commentary ; and a Glossary of the Ancient Persian Words; by 
Moolla Feerooz Bin Moolla Kuns; to which will be added an English 
translation. ‘The Dusateer is one of the most singular books that have 
appeared in the East. It professes to be a collection of the writings 
of the different Persian prophets, from the time of Muhabad, to the 
time of the Fifth Sasan, being fifieen in number, ef whom Suirdthueht. 
whom, following the Greeks. we call Zorooaster, was the thirteenth, 
auc the Fifth Sasan the last. ‘Vhis Sasan lived in the time of Khoosro 
Purveez, who was contemporary with the Emperor Heraclius, and 
died only nine years before the destruction of the ancient Persian 
monarchy. The writimgs of these fifteen Prophets are in a tongue of 
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which no other vestige appears to remain, and which would have been 
unintelligible, without the assistance of the ancient Persian translation. 
It is quite a different language from the Zhound, Puhluvee, and the 
Duree, the most celebrated of the dialects of Ancient Persia. The 
Persian translation professes to have been made by the fifth Sasan, 
who has added a Commentary, in which some difficulties of the 
original text are expounded. 

This work, though known to have existed as late as the time of 
Shah Juhan, had eluded the search of the curious in Oriental History 
and Antiquities in latter times. The Copy from which the present 
edition will be published, was discovered by the Editor at Ispahan, 
about forty-four years ago, when travelling in Persia, for the purpose 
of making some investigations regarding the history of the early Per- 
sians, and particularly in search of materials for settling the disputes 
which prevailed among the Parsees of India, regarding the ancient 
Persian months, the differences of opinion respecting which had pro- 
duced a schism at Surat. The editor is not aware of the existence of 
any other copy of this work. It is however cited by Buhram Furhad, 
the author of the Sharistani Char-Chumun, who lived in the age of 
the Emperor Ukbur and of his son Juhangeer. Indeed Bahram Fur- 
had, who was a Parsee, followed the doctrines of the Dusateer. . It is 
often cited by Hukeem Ibni Khuluhfoot-Tubreeze Moohummud Hoe- 
suer, the author of the Boorhani Qatiu, the most perfect and best 
dictionary extant of the Persian language, who lived’ in the age of 
Shah Juhan, and who often quotes the Dusateer, as his authority for 
words in the old Persian. Moohummud Moohsin, who seems to 
have been the author of the celebrated work, entitled the Dubistan, 
which contains the history of the different religions of Asia, takes the 
Dusateer as his guide in the account which he gives of the ancient 
Persian religion, and it is remarkable, that Sir William Jones, who had 
never met with the Dusateer, appears to have been singularly struck 
with the details borrowed from it, and, in his sixth discourse, speaks 
of them as wonderfully curious, and as throwing a new light on the 
history of ancieit times. 

‘In the Dubistan the Dusateer is thus mentioned :—‘ Gad revealed 
to Muhabad a book called Dusateer, in which were taught every lan- 
guage and science: it was divided into many parts, there being several 
volumes for every language; and therein was a particular language, 
bearing no resemblance to any tongue spoken in this lower world, 
and it was called the heavenly speech. Muhabad gave a distinct lan- 
guage to every tribe, whom he sent to settle in such places as were 
best suited to each ; and from thence have arisen the Persian, Hindoo, 
Greek and other tongues.” 

The editor has bestowed many years of his life in the search of 
such monuments as can illustrate the history, language and opinions 
of the ancient Persians, his ancestors. He has from a long familiarity 
with the style of the work, and with the chain of philosophical doc- 
trines which it contains, been able, as he hopes, to correct many of 
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the errors of the text, and to illustrate several of the peculiar opinions 
in the work. The Glossary is the labouref many years, and of very 
extensive reading, and can hardly fail to be acceptable to those who 
make the language of Persia their study. 

An English translation and preface will accompany the work, which 
will be published in two volumes octavo. 


NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Having inserted the FaBLEs of PH#pDRUs lately discovered in the 
Ambrosian Library by ANGELUS MAlIUs, we shall in our next give 
the Fragments of the three Orations of Cicero, discovered by the 
same. 


We shall have much pleasure in yecording Professor DUNBAR’S 
Dissertation on the particle ay, 


We shall in our next continue Professor GA1L’s articles. 


Mr. W.’s Miscellaneous Observations will certainly appear in No. 
XXX. We shall hope for a continuation. ee aa 


W. S. T. in our next. 


The conclusion of the Obss. on Bentley’s Notes to Aristophanes is 
necessarily delayed. 


We have not room to notice several valuable articles lately received. 
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HEBREW CRITICISMS. 
To THE Epiror oF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


Havine lately read a new translation of the canonical book, com- 
monly known by the title of, The Song of Solomon, I have been in- 
duced to compare it with the authorized version, and with the ori- 
ginal Hebrew ; and the result has produced the following observations, 
which may prove not unacceptable to some of your readers. I be- 
tieve that few, even of the learned (if I may judge from the exposi- 
tions that have been offered of this interesting and divine book) are 
aware that, in the original, it does not present any of those sensual 
ideas, which have not only been admitted, but have been made its 
very foundation, the materials of the superstructure, and the crown- 
stone of the building. An attempt, therefore, to show what was the 
real intention of the sacred writer, what the real matter, and what 
the final aim of the book, cannot, it is hoped, prove unacceptable, 
It is not, however, my intention at present to offer a complete trans- 
lation of the book, until my new translation of the Bible shall appear, 
But it may be satisfactory to serious Christians, to have enough of 
its general scope laid before them, to satisfy them that the Hebrew 
original gives no sanction whatever to those gross ideas, which have 
afforded a subject of mirth to the libertine. 
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That a translator, who takes the letter of the original, as agreeing 
generally with the sense conveyed in the vulgar version, as 4 romance, 
“in a historical or pastoral form,” should fail in understanding the 
subject of the writer, or in answering and obviating the objections 
with great propriety brought against this book, as it now stands in 
all the versions, will excite no surprize, except in those who are young 
in Hebrew literature. This book, ever since the time of the first 
translators, has been understood to be founded on an intercourse 
between two young persons of different sexes, by which we have 
been told, is represented the spiritual communication between Christ 
and the church. That this book has a relation to a spiritual com- 
munication from God to the church, in the way which he had 
ordained from the beginning, by the cherubim from the mercy-seat in 
the Holy of Holies, is certain; but it is not true that it has the most 
distant allusion to the sensual views which are’ given in all the vulgar 
versions. It must at all times have been painful to Christians to have 
seen so formidable a weapon in the hands of those who never fail to 
illustrate their particular views in order to ridicule this book, by quo- 
tations from the authorized version ; and which, in this sense, are not 
palliated, but rendered more sensual by the fanciful suppositions of 
translators and commentators. 

It has been supposed that this book was written by Solomon; but 
1 shall have occasion to show, that it was a book of great antiquity 
in his day, and which is referred to in the Psalms by the words 
** dark sayings of old.” It is possible that Solomon collected and 
incorporated the materials of this book, as David did other sacred 
songs of prophecy and praise, which were in use in the church before 
his time ;_ but the truth is, that the idea of his being the author of 
this song of songs, has never had any better foundation than the 


mistranslation of the word mu lishlomoh, which occurs in the 


first verse ; and which is applied to Solomon. Hence all the error 
which has for ages been received, respecting allusions to the marriage 
of Solomon with the daughter of Pharaoh. 

It is a well-known fact that the translation from which the Vulgate 
was made, and from which all the European translations have bad 
their origin, is very defective. For the Hebrew language was in the 
hands of the Jews only, till Jerome and some of the fathers his con- 
temporaries had made a little progress in acquiring it. But it 
appears that the knowledge they obtained was not such as to enable 
them to give the meaning of the writer in this book. 

Objectors, therefore, judging from these translations only, have 
supposed that they are perfect copies of the Hebrew, and have thus 
presumed to represent the contents of this book, as the language of 
the original; which, as must be evident to every reflecting reader, is 
altogether opposed to the holiness and dignity of the divine commu- 
nicator, who gave it from the mercy-seat between the cherubim. 

It is allowed that the sense given in the translations from which 
the European translations are made, conveys nothing to us by which 
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its sanctity can be ascertained ; on the other hand, it is only caleu- 
lated to open the mouth of infidelity, to assist in calumniating the 
scriptures ; but at the same time it may be affirmed, without the fear 
of contradiction, that nothing of the nature alluded to in the present 
translations, is to be found in the original Hebrew. 

In order therefore to show that this book does not contain any thing 
of the sensual nature alluded to in the translation, but that it exhibits 
a series of divine allegories, which, agreeably to the ancient dispensa- 
tion under which they were given, were applied to signify the perfect 
state of the true church of God, in opposition to idolatry, I shall call 
the attention of the reader to the translation of other passages in this 
book. First, giving the erroneous translation as it is handed down to 
us, and secondly, the true translation from the Hebrew, confirmed by 
other passages in the original, where the same words occur, which 
can have no other meaning or application, and which will necessarily 
be allowed by the learned in all nations, to be conclusive proof, that 
the new translation is correct; for it puts the opinion of man en- 
tirely out of the question, by suffering the scriptures alone to deter- 
mine the true meaning and application, agreeably to the understand- 
ing of the ancient Hebrews. 

In the viii. chapter, and the !ith and 12th verses, we have in 
the translation, a sense given altogether inconsistent with the original : 
it is as follows: Solomon had a vineyard at Baal-hamon, he let out 
the vineyard unto keepers: every one for the fruit thereof was to 
bring a thousand pieces of silver. My vineyard which is mine, is 
before me: thou, O Solomon, must have a thousand, and those that 
keep the fruit thereof, two hundred. But alas, if any transaction of 
this nature had literally taken place, that Solomon had placed this 
black beauty in a garden at Baal-hamon, which brought him in for 
rent a thousand of silver, and the dressers or keepers of the 
vines had two hurdred for keeping it in order, which commentators 
in all ages, since the time of the first translators who made these 
blunders, have supposed ;—is it to be imagined that the Holy Spirit 
would have made such trifles the subject of communication to the 
church 2 None who will bestow due attention to make themselves 
acquainted with the sacred nature of the subjects contained in this 
most ancient of al} the sacred books, will believe this to have been 
possible. 

It could be of no importance for posterity to know, that the king 
of Israel had a garden at Baal-hamon, which he let out to keepers, 
and that every one for the fruit of it was to bring a thousand of 
silver, and the keepers to receive two hundred for keeping it in 
order; any more than it is for posterity to be informed that the king 
of England has a garden at Kew, and that those who take care of it, 
and keep it in order, are paid for their trouble. Therefore something 
of a higher and of a more interior nature must be signified, than is 
contained in the present translations of this allegorical book. But it 
must be of the utmost consequence for the present generation, and for 
posterity to know, that the whole of this ancient book is a prophecy 
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concerning the true Messiah, the Prince of Peace, as the end of 
all sacrifices; and that it has no reference, as translators and com- 
mentators have supposed, to the wife of Solomon, who they say was 
presented with this estate by him for her residence. Aud yet, strange 
to tell, Solomon had let it out to tenants! every one who enjoyed 
the fruit thereof, was to pay a thousand a year. 

We cannot have a more convincing proof of a want of discernment 
as to the meaning contained in the letter of this book. Whence do 
we learn that this is a sacred book, if such trifling subjects as are 
presented in the translations be not only allowed by commentators, 
but rendered still more objectionable to the ivtelligent reader, by the 
additional sensual views, with which they have indulged in fanciful 
interpretation ? 

Can any thing more trifling, more absurd be produced in the Soph 
of the Persians, the Veda of the Bramins, the legends of the Keran, 
or the tales of the Talmud ? By such interpretations and admissions, 
infidels are more confirmed in their sensual views concerning the 
contents of this book. Therefore, unless the translators and commen- 
tators could have shown us, that nothing of this nature is contained i 
its pages, they ought not to have laid their thoughts before the public. 
Christianity has gained nothing, but on the contrary has suffered by 
their labors. Within a few years, five different translations have been 
ushered into the world; but all inconsistent with the meaning and 
intention of the sacred writer. 

The words WOM bya Baal-hamon, have been transferred untratis- 


Jated into all the versions as the name of the place where this garden 
is said to have been. The word WO hamon, comes from the root 


TD mon, which root and its derivatives mean likeness. Exod. xxi. 4. 
likeness. Deut. v. 8.—ch. iv. 15. similitude. Job iv. 26. image. 
Numb. xii. 8. Psalm xvii. 15. And the word ‘ya Bagnal, meaus 


Lord: the passage will then truly read agreeably to the literal import 
of the words, consequently with the meaning of the inspired writer ; 
the syntax is much the same in Hebrew as it is in English, except 
the verb which precedes the noun; it reads thus: A VINE- 
YARD THERE WAS CONCERNING PEACE, BY THE LORD 
OF THE SIMILITUDE GIVEN TO THE VINEYARD-KEEPERS. 
There can be no hesitation in concluding, that the vineyard here 
spoken of means the church, for this is its meaning throughout the 
scriptures: Isaiah v. 7. For the vineyard of the Lord of Hosts is 
the House of Israel, and the men of Judah his pleasant plant. And 
as a vineyard was used by the sacred writers to mean a church figu- 
ratively, so the vineyard-keepers or vine-dressers meant those who 
officiated in sacred things: Christ says, 1 am the true vine, my father 
is the husbandman. From this consideration it must appear to the 
intelligent as well as to the learned reader, that by the thousand 
pieces of silver given to the Lord of the vineyard, and two hundred 
or a fifth for the vineyard-keepers or vine-dressers, was always under- 
stood that part of the produce of the land which was given to detray 
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the expense of the public worship. This was a very ancient custom 
before the time of Moses. Gen. xlvii. 26. And Joseph made it a law 
over the land of Egypt unto this day, that Pharaoh should have the 
Sifth part, except the land of the priests only. Lev. v.10. and shall 
add the fifth part thereto, and give it unto the priest—ch. xxii. 14. 
—xxvii. 15. ver. 27. 31. The fifth part was the number of the fine 
for restitution, when any thing which had been devoted to the service 
of the temple was redeemed : this fifth was then put into the treasury 
to defray the expence of public worship, as was the case in the time 
when this book was written. Now as in this church every thing was 
representative, likenesses and similitudes were given, not only as 
applicable to the true worshippers of God, whose lives were formed 
agreeably to his commandments; but primarily to represent and 
point to Christ, the end of all sacrifices. Hence it is said WOT bya 


bebaal-hamon, by the Lord of the similitude, referring to the Messiah 
as the Lord of the church, of whom it is said by the prophet, J have 
used similitudes by the ministry of the prophets. 

It may seem strange to some, that the church should be compared 
to a garden; but in the original language it is familiar and natural. 
It was so called in the days of our Lord, and is used in the New 
Testament. The allegorical application is very striking; for, as a 
garden which in its original state was unproductive, compared with 
common grounds is expected to be in a high state of cultivation, aud 
also shows the wisdom and industry of man; so it was used em- 
blematically to represent the man of the church, who by applying his 
heart to true wisdom, formed his life agreeably to the precepts and 
doctrines of the scripture; but whose life in his natural state was in 
Opposition to every good thought, word, and action. 

From the above translations, confirmed by the same words in other 
parts of scripture whiel: can have no other meaning nor application, 
it must appear evident that this book is altogether allegorical and 
prophetic, and has no relation to the circumstances of carnal mar- 
riage between Solomon and Pharaoh’s daughter, as has been supposed 
for many ages, or between Solomon and a negro, but contains a de- 
scription of the most perfect state of the ancient church, which was 
to be manifested or restored spiritually by Christ, consistently with 
those types and allegories which pointed to him who is the Lord of 
the vineyard. 

Some translators divide the bock into twelve parts, which they call 
Idyls, from the Greek word eiétA\oy, signifying a short poem. I 
cannot find any thing like poetry in the book, in their sense of that 
term. I shall take notice of a few particulars in what these writers 
call the dialogue between the bride and the daughters of Jerusalem, 
eh. 1. 5. 

Bride. “ I am black 

Virgins. —Yet most beautiful 

Bride. O daughters of Jerusalem—as the tents of Kedar— 

Virgins. As the hangings of the curtains of Solomon.” _ 
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There is nothing in this book written in the dramatic style, as 
many commentators have supposed. The words JN mM She- 


chorah ani, are rendered in all the translations, Tam black ; a modern 
author says, she was “ brown and tawny :” and in order to reconcile 
us to this brown beauty, he informs us, that ‘the Arabians, who are 
descended from Ishmael by Kedar, have their tents (which have a 
black or brown appearance) made of goat's or camel’s hair.‘ It is to 
these that the bride compares the complexion of her sun-burnt skin.” 
We need not wonder that any writer should be unfortunate in his 
comparisons when writing on this book, if he does not attend to the 
true meaning of the original. There can be no great beauty in black 
tents: it is very improper indeed, to compare a woman for her 
beauty to black tents ; there is no harmony or agreement in the com- 
parison. Besides, the answer of the virgins, on this supposition, 
must prove that the curtains of the pavilion of Solomon were black 
also: a very unfit color for the pavilion of a king; [am black—as 
the tents of Kedar—as the curtains of the pavilion of Solomon. 
Hence it must appear, that no such reference was made either to the 
tents of Kedar, or to the curtains of Solomon. 

I am black.—These writers say, ‘“ the bride speaks thus as if 
abashed at their flattering commendations, conscious of her own 
defect in point of beauty.” This no way corresponds to other parts ; 
for the same person is said to be the FAIREST among women, her 
neck is compared to ivory for whiteness, and her lips to scarlet: from 
which again it must be allowed that the ground of these allegories 
has not heen apprehended, either by the translators or commentators. 

I have compared thee, my partner, to the horse in the chariots of 
Pharaoh: it is very improper undoubtedly, to compare a beautiful 
woman to the horses in the chariots of Pharaoh! When we read : 
let him eat among the flowers—feed among the lilies—on my bed at 
night I sought the beloved of my soul, I sought him, but could not 
find him —hair like a flock of .goats—eyes like the pool of Heshbon— 
breasts like two young roes—or a nose like the tower of Lebanon— 

‘ neck like as a tower of ivory—head like Carmel—hair of the head 
like purple—belly like an heap of wheat—I ama wall, &c. Lan- 
guage like this can have neither meaning nor application on the ex- 
ternal ground which commentators have taken. We must necessarily 
look for a translation consistent with rational ideas, which are the 
same in all ages and in all nations; a translation bearing some degree 
of similarity as to the things which are compared with each other: 
but which has certainly been most emineutly mistaken by translators 
and expositors. 

The word MW Shechorah, and WNW Shechor, have been in the 


Bible translated black, blackness, but very improperly. It has an 
opposite signification, and means the appearance of the dawn, when 
the sun enters the first degree of the twilight circle ; and thus it was 
always used by the ancient Hebrews, Job xxxviii. 12. “mw the day- 
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spring. Amos iv. 13. WW the morning. Job iii. 9. WNW the dawn- 
ing of the day. Gen. xxxii. 26. WWit the day breaketh. Joel ii, 2. 
“MWD as the light spreadeth upon the mountains. It is figuratively 
applied to the dawn of understanding, Isaiah vii. 20. sw no light 
in them.—ch. xlvii. 11. TINY from whence it ariseth.—lviii. 8. 
“MWD as the morning. Psalm cx. 3. WWD of the morning : but 
the translators have erroneously applied it ‘to the darkness in the 
west, which yet prevails at the first appearance of the dawn. From 
which it is evident, that the translators have mistaken the meaning 


and application of the words, which should not have been rendered, 
I ain black, but °I8 FIM 1AM THE DAWNING LIGHT. 


The next word in this verse is MND) venaavah, which is in the 


Bible translated, comely. If we were to understand it to refer to a 
female, the word comely can but with a bad grace be applied to a 
negro, as is supposed by some commentators. This word comes 
from the radix 71)3 Nach, which means a fired or settled habitation, 


folds, or pastures. 2Sam.xv.25. Ww} his habitation. Psa. Ixxix. 7. 
MANIA xxiii. 2. in pastures. Jer. ix. 10. DN) ch. xxv. 37. habita- 
tions. It is connected with the noun nia benoth, daughters, and 
reads FI2 MND) when the habitation of the daughters. 

VW Keedaar, is the next word which requires attention. It is not 


translated : instead of which, the Hebrew pronunciation is retained in 
the English Bible, and in all other translations, for what reason is not 
necessary to say. I shall endeavour to illustrate this passage by 
giving a true translation of the word J/) keedaar, and in order that 


it may have a due effect, I shall here make a short digression by 
giving the translation of this word where the translators have not 
translated it, but have retained the Hebrew pronunciation in English ; 
in Isaiah xtii. 11. and in Jer. viii. 21. where they have greatly erred 
in their attempt to translate it. This will afford us an opportunity 
of removing a very serious objection to this passage, and of hearing 
the truth as it was spoken and written by the prophet. ; 

The first passage where the word VJ) keedaar, occurs, not trans- 


lated, but where the Hebrew pronunciation is retained as in the 
above passage in Canticles, is in Isaiah xlii. 11. Let the wilderness 
and the cities thereof lift up their voice, the villages that Vp 


keedaar doth inhabit, let the inhabitants of the rock sing, let.them 
shout from the top of the mountains. 
The true meaning of the word TW? keedaar, is to mourn, to be in 


a disturbed state of mind. Job v. 11. ony) those which mourn. 
Ch. xxx. 28. WNIT WIP J went mourning. Psalm xxxviii. 6. 
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‘AD Ip oi vp) I go mourning all the day.—xhi. 9. 1 go 
mourning.—xliii. 2. why go I mourning? The beauty of this pas- 
sage in Isaiah is lost; it is unintelligible, as the word 7) keedaar, 


is not translated. But when it is translated, it appears plain that 
the meaning is to mourn; for the prophet uses it in that sense. He 
calls on those who inhabit the villages of V7) keedaar, or the villages 


of MOURNING, to rejoice, in the following clause, viz. the villages 

that the MOURNERS inhabit, let the inhabitants of the rock sing. 

From which it is certain that the word “TP keedaar, can have no 
Le 


other meaning. 
The next is in Jer. viii. 21. where the translators have translated 
the word ITP I am black. For the hurt of the daughter of my 


people, am I hurt. ATID 1 am sbiack. But this ts evidently 


wrong: the verb is the first person singular preter in Kal, and should 
be rendered, J have mourned. Which is then in agreement with the 
former part of the verse, as the prophet had mourned, because on 
account of the burt of the daughter of his people, he was hurt. So that 
the translators have not only mistaken the tense of the verb, but its 
obvious meaning also; as it is absurd to suppose that the prophet 
was black, on account of the hurt of the daughter of his people. By 
the word daughter is meant the church, as the daughter of Zion, 
and in the passage under consideration “ daughters of Jerusalem.” 
Psalm xlviii. 11. let mount Zion rejoice, let the daughters of Judah 
be glad. Isaiah iii. 16. Because the daughters of Zion are haughty. 
—ch. iv. 4. when the Lord shall have washed away the filth of the 
daughters of Zion. 

mn) AND keahalee keedaar, in Canticles, then reads thus, like the 


dabernacles of mourning. 
mou MYYd kirignoth shelomeh, is by some translated, “ like 


the hangings of the pavilion of Solomon.” But no word for pavilion 
is to be found in the Hebrew, and we gain nothing by changing cur- 
tains for hangings, as above. So far the received translation is pre- 
ferable. But this word,as Dr. Taylor justly observes, ‘is most 
obviously deduced from MY) raagnaah, a friend, neighbour, com- 


panion.” Job xxv. 4. JY) thy companions. Ezek. xxii. 12. thy 
neighbours. YY) his friends. Job xxxii. 3. My) her friends. 
Lam. i. 2. SYN my fellows. Jud. xi. 37. 


TD Iw shelomoh, signifies peace, that which is complete, perfect, 


Jmished, it has the 71 ha, postfixed, is emphatic, and means peace in 
a superlative degree ; | which was the reason that this name from this 
ancient book was given to Solomon by David, who was informed by 
divine communication, that in his reign the church and the nation 
were to enjoy universal peace. The whole verse truly reads thus: 
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I AM THE DAWNING LIGHT, AS THE COMPANION OF PMACE: 
WHEN THE HABITATION OF THE DAUGHTERS OF JERUSALEM 
1S AS THE TABERNACLES OF MOURNING. Agreeably to the Eng- 


lish idiom, ru niyyyd kirignoth shelomoh, is better to follow 
IN mn shekhorah ani, but in Hebrew it finishes the verse, and 


indeed it might be so understood in our language. 

Thus it appears, that this is a prophetic book, in which is shown 
the communication of the Holy Spirit with the church; and though 
the above translation of this verse stanils opposed to that of the re- 
ceived one, yet from the proofs above given, it must be allowed that 
this was the meaning of the inspired writer, and that it has no relation 
to those views which have been given by the first translators, when 
the Hebrew tanguage was not understood by Christians, in the early 
ages of the church. 

In the vii. chapter, ver. 2., the first clause PDT Jax Ww wT 


om ON is translated, Thy navel is like a round goblet that wanteth 


not liquor. It is not easy to ascertain on what ground the transla- 
tors made so sirange a comparison. "JW shaarreeke, 1 suppose, 


has been understood by them te mean the navel, because where men- 
tion is made of the Behemoth, it is said, his force \XOI WWW 


is in the navel of his belly. It must appear evident that of all the 
parts of the body of an animal, the navel is the least calculated to 
be the center of force or strength. The learned bave concluded that 
the hippopotamus was here understood by Job; which is provided 
with a thick coat that extends from his loins to the extremity of his 
belly, so hard that there is scarcely a possibility of penetrating it with 
the point of ihe bayonet; yet his strength is not in his navel, but in 
the thick coat which, banging from his loins, defends his belly. 
Therefore the word wa bishrirce, ought to have been rendered 
by armour, harness, breastplate. See 1 Kings xxii. 34. pw the 
harness. Isaiah lix. 17. pws as a breastplate. his passage in 
Job then reads, his strength is in his loins,and his force within his 
harness. That is, because the animal is protected by this impene- 
trable covering, he uses his great strength, which is under or within 
it in the loins, without fear, by which his force, when he attacks the 
larger animals, is irresistible. 

There is another passage where this word has been translated navel. 
Prov. iii. 8. ft shall be health ial op to thy navel. But it must 


appear improper to the thinking reader. We never hear of the sick- 
ness of the navel, and as human nature was the same in old time as 
it is now, it must be plain that this cannot be the true meaning of the 
word. The word SND) riphaouth, a noun feminine plural, cannot 


be translated by heaith. See Jer. xxx. 13. where this word is truly 
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translated by medicines ; which are as necessary to defend and keep 
the body in health, as harness or armour is to defend it from external 
injury : thou hast no healing PAND medicines. 


This clause in Proverbs will then read in agreement with the three 
preceding verses, which speak of acknowledging, trusting, and fear- 
ing God, thus, It shall be medicine Tw to defend thee. ‘That is, 


the acknowledgment and fear of God shall keep the mind secure, as 
armour defends the body from injury, and as medicines restore it 
from sickness. Hence it must appear, that this word in Canticles, 
should be translated in conformity with the same words in the above 
places, which can have no other meaning: thus, thy strength, or thy 
defence. 

The following word }3N8 aggan, is translated, a round goblet. But 


it must be plain that such an excrescence would be a defect and not 
a perfection, as it is represented in the translation; therefore this 
cannot be the true reading. The primary sense of this word relates 
to any thing circular, as an arched building, a bason, a- circular 
ditch, in Chaldee, Targum Jon., Jud. iv. 11., Isaiah Ixv. 11. In 
the Jerusalem Targum it means the circle of the moon. And in this 
passage in Canticles, it must necessarily be translated consistently 
with its primitive meaning, a circle. : 

The vii. chapter opens with the same vein of error and inconsis- 
tency in the translations. How beautiful are thy feet with shoes! O 
prince’s daughter ! the joints of thy thighs are like jewels, the work 
of the hands of a cunning workman. But it is surprising that the 
translators, and commentator after commentator, should translate 
ovoyaa FNIYD IMD how beautiful are thy feet in shoes, and this 
as applied to a princess. No such meaning nor application is sanc- 
tioned by the original; may it is impossible to suppose any thing 
more opposite to truth, than the present translation is to the true 
sense of the passage. The sacred writer shows the beauty of the 
true worship of God, when the Hebrews dwelt in the wilderness, and 
offered their sacrifices with a sincere heart. But the translation de- 
scribes a beautiful young woman, the daughter of a prince, in such a 
manner as makes us blush to call it a sacred book. Besides, there 
ought to be some correspondence or conformity between the things 
compared ; but there is no agreement between THIGHS and JEWELS, 
the work of the hands of a cunning workman. 

The whole Israelitish church, when God gave the law and the 
ceremonies, is here called AVI" daughter of a prince. This has 


led the translators to suppose that it referred to the wife of Solomon, 
aud many commentators, ever since the dispersion of the Jews, have 
indulged themselves in strange whimsies and interpretations, disgrac- 
ing the sublime truths of this book, by making it the sport of infi- 
dels. But the translators should have recollected that Abraham was 
the father of the Jewish nation, that the promise was to his posterity, 
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that on the defection of Esau who was an idolater,’ Jacob was chosen 
to be the visible head of the church, and that in the contention, when 
Jacob contended with the messenger, Gen. xxxii. he said, thy name 
shall be called no more Jacob, but IsRAEU; for as A PRINCE hast 
thou power with God, and with men, and hast prevailed. The word 
ONT Israel is a compound from Ww Saar, a prince, and ON Eel, 


God, i. e. a prince of God. 2°) naadib, also means a prince, or 
: 2 


ruler, but as the writer addresses the church descended from Jacob, 
he says ITN daughter of a prince ; for daughter is a common 
name given to the church in various parts of scripture, as above. 

Therefore it is the same whether the writer had said, daughter of a 
prince, or daughter of Israel; they both signify the congregated 
body of the true church of God, in opposition to the idolatrous wor- 
shippers of the time. Hence it is evident, that had the translators 
and commentators understood the passage, they would not have 
applied it to mean a young woman, with all those descriptions which 
modesty covers with the mantle of darkness. 

I shall now examine two words in the first proposition of this im- 
portant verse : JYDYD phegnamayike, is rendered thy feet. But this 


word should have been translated as the same word is in Psalm exl. 4. 
“YD my goings, or my goings forth ; with this difference, that it 


has the ‘J caph postfixed, which represents the second person; the 
other has  yod, which means the pronoun of the first person pos- 
sessive. It would then read, were thy goings forth. 

ovyia Bangnaalim, is in the translation rendered shoes, viz. How 


beautiful are thy fect in shoes. But this might have been said of 
any other woman’s feet in shoes, as well as of the supposed wife of 
Solomon. Therefore it must appear from so unimportant a transla- 
tion, that something of a more important nature is comprehended in 
the Hebrew pages. 

I wish here to caution the reader, not to suppose that because 
Hebrew words have a diversity of application, there is the least un- 
certainty in the language, as some have thought. In all languages 
words have different modes of expression and application ; the word 
stand can be expressed by above 60 different modes of expression ; 
and the word set, by upwards of 70: but because the word stand, 
is also meant by Aalt, and set, the preterite of sit, by the verb plant ; 
no person would be justified in saying that the English language, 
for this reason, is altogether uncertain in its meaning and application. 

Every Hebrew scholar knows that the language is as certain in its 
meaning and application, as any other language whatever: otherwise 
if God had given the scriptures in a language which admitted of a 
double meaning, man might justly say, 1 am not to blame for trans- 





* See “ History of all Religions.” 
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gressing the law, as this or that word has another meaning, or a 
variety of meanings. Every Hebrew scholar knows, that every word 
which is the same in its radix and orthography, has the same mean- 
ing; and where the same radix differs as to orthography, it neces- 
sarily has a different meaning and application. The word wIT3 


naochaash, means a serpent, Gen. xlix. 17. but wid nacheesh, which 
is the same in its radix and differing only as to its orthography, 


means, to divine, Gen. xliv. 5.—"T dobeer, to speak, and 27 


deber, a pestilence, and so of others. Indeed, those who neglect the 
Hebrew vowels, can never know the true meaning of the original 
scripture. It is the same in all languages; we should not know 
what to make of the letters b—Il, whether they meant ball, bell, bill, 
boll, or bull ; or whether h—r meant her, hare, heir, hair, here, hire, 
hoar, hour, hear. 


poy Bangnaalim, is in the translation rendered shoes, for no 
other reason but because JIYH phegnaamaayike, was translated to 
loan 


mean feet ; and therefore the translators thought, that shoes must be 
a necessary appendage. ‘The writer of this most ancient book by 
the word DY7Y32 bangnaalim, refers to the passage of the Hebrews 


through the red sea, Gen. xiv. 22. And the children of Israel went 
into the midst of the sea upon the dry ground. ‘Therefore the werd 
bangnaalim, which occurs also in Isaiah xi. 15. where it can have no 
other meaning than that which the translators were compelled to give 
it, should have been translated here so as to have conveyed a similar 
sense: And the Lord shall utterly destroy the tongue of the Egyp- 
tian sea ; and with his mighty wind shall he shake his hand over the 
river, and shall smite it in the seven streams, and make men go over 
oyna DRYSHOD. And as the sacred writer was here speaking of 


the church, by the words an daughter of the prince, when the 


daughter of Israel, or the church, went forth from Egypt through the 
red sea, to offer sacrifices to God, as they were commanded, with one 
heart, and boldiy persevered though pursued by the enemy ; I trans- 
Jate the word D7yI2 with dry shoes, in conformity to other parts of 


scripture where the same word written with the same vowels can 
have no other meaning. This is in perfect agreement with Jonathan, 
who wrote his great work near 2000 years since, when the Hebrew 
was a living language; and it must be allowed that he gave the true 
understanding of the ancient Hebrews, as handed down to that period 
in all their writings. He says, referring to their sacrifices, “‘ How 
beautiful are the proceedings of Israel, going forth to sacrifice their 
different offerings.” This also is the opinion of Aben Ezra, and all 
the learned doctors among the Jews. 

The first proposition in the first verse of the seventh chapter of 
Canticles, will then have its trne reading, viz). HOW BEAUTIFUL 
WERE THY GOINGS FORTH DRY-SHOD, O DAUGHTER OF THE 
PRINCE! 
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The second proposition, which finishes the verse, is thus translated ; 
the joints of thy thighs are like jewels, the work of the hands of a 
cunning workman. Whatever has been advanced in different ages 
since the first Greek and Latin translations were made, in the early 
time of the Christian church, to recommend this reading as it stands 
in the English, and in all the translations, must in this enlightened 
age fail in producing a belief that such was the language of the in- 
spired writer. There ought to be some harmony or agreement be- 
tween the subjects compared, but there is no kind of agreement 
between thighs aud jewels the work of the hands of a cunning work- 
man. ‘The passage refers to the divine comimunication with the an- 
cient church, and to the establishment of the Israelites when God 
brought them out of Egypt. ‘The first two words of this proposition 
are FIN WNIT which are translated, joints of the thighs, ‘pyar 
chammuke, certainly can have no such meaning as joints. It signifies 
to turn aside, to turn and wind about, a circuit, to elude and escape 
a pursuer who wants to take and bring him back again, and thus it is 
applied in this verse to the coming of the Israelites out of Egypt. 
Jer. xxxi, 22. PPI wilt thou go about. Cant. v. 6. Prot had 
withdrawn himself. 

Neither can the word apo yereekayike, which is translated thighs, 
have that signification. his word is applied to mean the extreme 
parts, the sédes, the borders, the coasts, the quarters of a country, the 
shajt or supporter of any thing. Numb. vii. 4. the shaft. But the 
same word is rendered thighs, Numb. v. 27. which are the shafts or 
supporters of the body. When the word is used tu signify local 
situations, as in the case before us, it is throughout the scriptures and 
the Rabbinical writings, translated sides, borders, coasts, or quarters 
of a country. Ezek. xxxviii. 6. Togarmah of the north way 
quarters, Gen. xlix. 13. IND and his border. The side, Jud, xix, 
18.—Isa. xiv. 13. 

It will also be allowed that the word Don is applicable to 
ornaments of various kinds. See Prov. xxv. 12. om an ornament, 


aud as such, it is applied to mean jewels. But according to the con- 
struction and series of the narrative in the above place, it cannot be 
so applied, to mean the beauty of a woman, in such a way, when the 
scripture is the subject, as to shock the feelings of modesty. 

There remain but two words to notice ia this verse, for the first of 
which, though the translators have given a sense conformably to the 
radical meaning, a far more proper word might have been chosen, 
consistently with the construction of the passage. TWD maegnaseck, 


is translated the work, and so the thichs of this person, in all the 
translations (following the errors of the first translator) are compared 
to jewels, THE WORK of the hands of a cunning workman. But 
its true meaning in this place is, in conformity with the whole narra- 
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tive, to offer offerings. Numb. vi. 17. WY) he shall offer.—2 Kings 


v. 17. 2 Chron. iv. 6. 
But the last word in this verse JON cannot mean a cunning work- 


man. ‘This word, like other words in the Hebrew language has a 
variety of meanings and applications, all partaking of the nature of 
the root, but varying in their orthography, by which those applica- 
tions are known. As JON Eman, establish—Yax Eemun, faith— 


TON Omen, truth—YR Aameen, so be it—ON Omeen, brought up— 
TON Aamaan, faithful. Wad YA—-DIN—AWN— or yy or their deri- 


vatives occurred, we might have allowed such a rendering, and even 
then but improperly, for we have no precedent for making com- 
pounds out of single words as is the case in the translation. But in 
no part of scripture is 72% Aamaan, translated a4 cunning workman. 


The whole verse in connexion will then read in conformity to that 
spirit of sanctity which dictated it, and which can only render it 
worthy of being called a sacred book : 

How beautiful were thy goings forth dryshod, daughter of the 
prince, thy quarters went about, with ornaments, offerings of the 
hands of the faithful. 

We also here have the meaning and application of the passage 
mentioned above, ch. i. 9. J have compared thee, O my love, to a 
company of horses in Pharaoh’s chariot. Which refers to the pas- 
sage ot the Hebrews through the red sea, when they were pursued by 
the horses and chariots of Pharaoh. 

The word JST dimitike, is rendered, I have compared thee. 


The radix of this word means to be silent, to rest, to cut off—and 
so, to be cut off from an enemy. See Hos. iv. 6.—ch. x. 7. 15. 
Isa. vi. 5. Tam undone. Heb. I am cut off. Jer. xlvii. 5. 
WY ragnaati, which is translated O my love, has no such mean- 
ic 


ing in any book in scripture: it is not the proper word for love, but 
uniformly means a friend or a neighbour.—*DD? lesusaati, is trans- 
Keste 


lated to a company. But there is no authority for the words a com- 
pany. The clause reads: J have cut off thee, my friend, from 
the horses and chariots of Pharaoh. 

DIwWiWA Bashoshanim, has in all ages since the dispersion of the Jews, 


been taken,with a variation in its orthography, to mean /ilies, but in no 
part of scripture, or in any of the Hebrew authors, is it or can it be 
translated flowers, as some translators render it. It would not have 
suited the intention of the sacred penman. The lily was used by the 
churches before the Israelitish church, by way of comparison to 
signify humility ; it being a flower found in vallies, of a beautiful 
white; it grows low, on which account it was used representatively 
to mean humility, and its color truth; for white throughout the 
scriptures has this signification. See Isaiah 1. 18. though your sins 
be as scarlet, they shall be as WHITE as snow. Psalm hi, 7. wash me, 
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and I shall be wutTER than snow. Dan. xii. 10. Many shall be 
purified and made WHITE. Matth. xxvii. 3. his raiment WHITE as 
snow. Rey. vii, 14. and make them wuite in the blood of the Lamb. 
Thus it appears that the most ancient people, when they applied 
this color to the mind as a figure, understood it to mean purity of 
heart, truth. The eitect of washing is to render garments white, and 
therefore it is used figuratively in scripture by the inspired writers, 
and applied to those who possessed similar qualities of the mind. 
Thus we find the allegory unfolded in the xlv. Ixix. and Ixxx. Psalms, 
where this word constitutes the title of each psalm. In the xlv. the 
eternal reign of Christ, and the happiness of the humble Christian are 
spoken of, and the glory of the church under the similitude of a 
virgin. In the Ixix. the sufferings and humiliation of Christ are fore- 
told, who was meek and lowly of heart: and the Ixxx. shows the low 
and dependant state of the true church. From which it must be 
allowed that no flower would answer so well as the lily, by way of 
comparison, to describe the state of the true church or the humble 
Christian. 

That the lily was applied figuratively by the churches before the 
Israelitish church, to mean humility, will appear by consulting scrip- 
ture. At the building of the temple, which, as to the external orna- 
ments, was representative in every part, lilies were resorted to as sig- 
niticative of humility. The molten sea, which was for the priests to 
wash in before they officiated at the altar, which washing was applied 
by them to signify uprightness of intention, was adorned on the brim 
or the highest part, with flowers of lilies, 2 Chron. iv. 5. Also, 
1 Kings vii. 22. and upon the tops of the pillars was lily-work. 
Evidently meaning, that as pillars were the chief support of the tem- 
ple, and lily-work, the emblem of humility, crowned the pillars; in 
like manner they understood that the great support and the highest 
perfection of true religion was humility. On this ground, the Holy 
Spirit communicating with the ancient church in the time of the 
patriarchs, concerning the coming of Christ the true Messiah, and 
describing him, says, Cant. 11. 1. Lam the rose of Sharon, and the lily 
of the vallies. "The church answers to this communication by saying, 
ch. vi. 3. I am my beloved’s, and my beloved is mine; he feedeth 
among the ities. The allegory is consistent with other parts of 
scripture, where the humble state of the Christian is exalted above all 
others. Such as, to that man will I look, even to him that is poor, 
and of a contrite spirit, and trembleth at my word.—I dwell on the 
high and holy place; with him also that is of a contrite and hum- 
ble spirit, to revive the spirit of the humble. The intention of the 
sacred writer in this part of the allegory, was to show how absolutely 
uecessary it is for man to entertain humble thoughts concerning his 
qualifications for eternal happiness. And where the prophet Hosea 
is speaking of Christ and the man of the church, he uses the same 
phrase, ch. xiv. 5. he shall grow as the lily, viz. in humility. Hence 
it must appear, that the same word which is applied to Christ in 
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these psalms, was used by the original writer of the book of Canticles, 
tu signify him under the tigure of a lily. 

Thus we find that this expressive figure communicated to posterity 
the humility, purity, meekness, and lowiiness of heart of the true 
Messiau, the BLEsseEp REDEEMER. 

In the 7th verse of the first chapter an enquiry is made by the 
church, or to use the language of some commentators, where the be- 
loved of her soul shall feed the flock. The passage in the original is 
7? yr NO-DN the literal translation of which is, If not, thou shalt 
know for thyself. Some commentators render it ‘ if thou shalt not 
thyself perceive.” The Bible translation, though not strictly accurate, 
is nearer the sense of the original, viz. if thou know not ; | notwith- 
standing the translators are blameable in leaving the word "J? thyself, 


unnoticed ; for there no doubt is a material difference between a per- 
son’s knowing, and knowing for himself. The Hebrew syntax is 
perfectly consistent with the English idiom, but some modern transla- 
tors have thought proper to vary the order, by separating the second 
person from the verb, and to place it after the conjunction DX 


if—the future before the negative N5—and the reciprocal pronoun sy) 
thyself, before the verb YI thou shalt know. It is a violation of 


the rules of the language, and, like the vulgar version, it leaves the 
shepherd of the church, as giving no certain information, how or 
where his flock shall feed ; whereas the original is clear and positive, 
the answer is as above, if not, thou shalt know for thyself. We have 
neither bride nor shepherdess in the original, but it is the answer of 
the Spirit of God to the church, agreeably to the order of the dis- 
pensation given before the time of Moses. ‘This communication, as 
{ have observed, was similar to that which was given at the establish- 
ment of the Israelitish church, by the Shechinah, i. e. the Cherubim, 
and the Urim and Thummim. Yor the original scriptures, when truly 
translated, inform us that these divine symbols, with the ARK and 
MERCY-SEAT, were given with the promise of the Redeemer, on 
man’s transgression; and which were continued in the beheving line 
of Seth, came down with the Hebrews into Egypt, and were brought 
with them at the Exodus, before that which was erected by Moses. 

Were this plan of transposing words at pleasure admitted, without 
attenving to the construction of the language, it would be possible to 
runke the same words convey a different sense. I have made these 
remarks with a design to show, that we ought not to approve any 
new renderings, unless they be undeniably sanctioned by other parts 
of scripture, where such words can have no other meaning to make 
sense, 

Having so far given proof consistently with the scripture, which 
should ever be its own interpreter, that this book contains nothing of 
that sensual cast found in the Evglish, and in all the translations ; I 
hope it will be allowed that IT haye not given my opinion only, but 
that | am confirmed in this view by thosé unerring oracles which can- 
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not be controverted ; the literal meaning of the words in the original 
Hebrew, which meaning is shown to be such by the same words in 
other passages. 


JOHN BELLAMY. 
North Place, Gray’s Inn Lane, 


, 


ON THE DEMON OF SOCRATES. 





To THE EpITOR OF THE CLASSICAL JOURNAL. 


A writer of great learning and genius has lately revived the 
notion, that Socrates actually affirmed that he had a spiritual mo- 
nitor or demon, who gave him advice; and he mtroduces this 
supposed fact, in illustration of an argument of his own, respect- 
ing the Holy Spirit. The whole passage is this : 

‘¢ Had Sucrates, when speaking of that invisible Monitor, by 
whose dictates he professed to be guided, described it under the 
name of his prudence, his foresight, or his conscience, (though he 
might still have imputed to it the actions of a preceptor or of a 
friend) it would have then been clearly understood, that his lan- 
guage was metaphorical, and that by the imaginary personage of 
prudence, conscience, or foresight, he meant only to express a 
natural process of his intellectual faculties. 

« But when Socrates declared himself to have received advice 
and intelligence from a friendly demon, his countrymen must 
have understood (and he, doubtless, intended that they should so 
understand him) that he was attended by one of those beings 
superior to man, whom, under the name of demon, they were 
accustomed from their infancy to fear, to propitiate, to adore.” 
Heser’s Bampton Lectures, Lect. U1. p. 70. 

Now, that Socrates never did make such an assertion, has been 
ds fully proved, as such negative can be proved: and, what is re- 
markable, it is proved, in some measure, by the very passage 
quoted from Plato in the corresponding note. It contains words 
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attributed by Plato to Socrates himself, and they are these : Tovrou 
BE aitiov eoriv, 0 dpcis Eyod moAAaKIS axnxdaTE TOAAAKOD AeyovTOS, OTs 
pos Getdy rs xed Sasdviov yiyveras, wvy. x. r. A.—which can only be 
rendered thus, ‘ Now the cause of this is, what you have often 
heard me say, in various places, that something divine or super- 
natural happens to me, which is, a voice.” Or thus, “ that a 
voice comes to me, which is something divine and preternatural.” 

It was not a demon then, but a voice ; nor was that voice attri- 
buted to any particular agent, but generally, to the power of 
heaven. ‘That §ziov and daiucvioy are both adjectives in this passage, 
is as Clear as that gay) is in apposition with t. The passage of 
Plutarch is of no weight, since we know that the fiction of a 
demon had been invented and supported long before his time. 

That Socrates himself never made any such assertion is here 
shown by Plato, and is yet more fully and clearly affirmed by 
Xenophon : and the whole question received an ample illustration 
in a tract published as long ago as in 1782, ‘‘ On the Demon or 
Divination of Socrates ;” and republished in 1810, among Essays, 
&c. collected by me into two small volumes. 

The argument therein maintained, in direct opposition to the 
assertion of Mr. Heber, received the positive assent of the late 
Dr. Enfield, of Dr. Hay, and indirectly that of Bishop Horsley, 
Mr. Mitford the historian, and Schweigheuser in his Opuscula 
Academica, part 1. p. 153. Nor do I think that any learned man 
can attentively read the passage in Xenophon’s Memoirs (or Me- 
morabilia) of Socrates, where he vindicates his master from the 
accusation of introducing new gods, without seeing that he ex- 
pressly denies the assertion of any personal agent or monitor ; 
ascribing the intimation, ina general way, to the power of hea- 
ven. 

The great cause of error has been taking Saijudvov, in Plato and 
Xenophon,’ for a substantive; whereas it is exactly like dzioy, 
which accompanies it, an adjective supported by 1, and thus sig- 
nifymg ‘ something divine,” or ‘“ something done by the power 
of heaven.” 

My motive for writing this to you is, that the very able author 
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* What others made of it is of no consequence. 
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of the Lectures may be induced hereafter to remove from his 
second discourse an illustration, which has, in fact, no bearing 
upon the point required to be illustrated; and therefore forms a 
blemish, where [| would wish to see no imperfection. 

This was intimated to the author, more than a year ago, in a 
private communication ; but as such a notice may easily be for- 
gotten, among studies and occupations of more importance, I wish 
also to record it in your pages. The intimation was, indeed, 
politely acknowledged ; but as no communication has followed, 
either to give or withhold assent, Mr. H. will, I hope, consider this 
public notice as no less friendly than that sent in private, by your 
and his humble servant, 


R. NARES. 





LONGEVITY OF MEN OF LETTERS. 





To the Editor of the Classical Journad. 


In a literary circle, the conversation lately turned on the effects 
of study on the censtitution ; and it was affirmed that few men: of 
learning had attained old age. ‘This assertion was controverted by 
the writer of this article, who engaged, if he should succeed in 
establishing the truth of his opinion, to send you the result of his 
researches for insertion in the Classical Journal; should you think, 
with the company, that the subject falls within the limits of your - 
plan. 

You will observe that artists and physicians were not considered 
as intitled to a place in the list, unless they had distinguished 
themselves by literary productions. Dey. 


70. Arnaud. Bacchini. Basnage. Beveridge. Blacklock. Boer- 
have. Bourbon. Bradley. Cassius. D. Chardin.. Cleobulus. 
Copernicus. Cujas. Darwin. Davenant. D’Herbelot. 
Dodwell. Dryden. Egnatius. Ennius. Erythreus. Eusebius. 
Fox, J. Fracastorio. Galen. Gesner, J. M. Gildus. Howell. 
Jungius. Leibnitz. Libanius. Livy. Maimonides. Mourgues. 
Newcome. Nicole, P. Nollet. Origen. Pagninus. Patin, Guy. 
Perrault. Petit. Petrarch, Pittacus. Priestley. Rabelais. 
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Rousseau, J. B. Selden. Socrates. Stephens, H. Tassoni. 
Theodoret. Tremellius, Vossius, J. | 
71. Addison, L. Andrews, Bp. Arias Montanus. Atterbury. 
Bardeus. Barthius. Bedell. Bocconi.  Bussieres. Cam- 
panelli. Cassini, Cesar. Catullus. © Cudworth. — Dacier. 
Epiphanius.  Estius. Golius. Gronovius.. Gronovius, James. 
Harris. Linneus. Lowth, W. Oxenstiern, Count. Pallas. 
Parker. Phedrus. Rabanus. Racine, L. Raul. Red. 
Sarpi, Paul. Tournely. Whitehead. Wotton, Sir H. 

72. Amelot. Anaxagoras. Andreas, 'T’. Aristarchus. Ayloffe. 
Bourdalone. Borelli. Burnet. Byrom. Camden. Casaubon, M. 
Chandler, R. Chaucer. Cheyne. Confucius, Costard. Cuper. 
Dubos. Ducarel. Epicurus. Eusebius. Farnaby. Godwin, J. 
Godwin, F. Hales, J. Harris. Henry, R. Jortin. Le Quien. 
Locke. Lopez de Vega. Malherbe. Marsigh. Mason. Meen, 
H. More, H. Papillon. Pennant. Politi. Prideaux. Reuch- 
lin. Reyneau. Richardson. Robertson. Sabbathier, F. 
Sannazarius. Savile, Sir H. Sheffield. Shirley. Temple, Sir W. 
Toup. Trissino. Vander Putten. Vossias, G. J. Ward, Seth. 

73. Abbadie. Ainsworth, R. Annesley, A. Earl of Anglesea. 
Barbeyrac, J. Bates, W. Baxter, W. Bonnet. Bray. Budeus. 
Bugenhagen. Buonamici. Burmann. Capperonier, C. Cary, R. 
Caylus, Count. Chandler. Crevier. Duppa. Flamstead. 
Gally. Glover. Hickes. Ihre. Le Beuf. Lightfoot. 
Mezerai. Mignot. Moore, J. Morin, J. B. Niccoli. Noris. 
Paleotti. Pavillon. Pothier. Potter, Archbp. — Riccioli. 
Scioppius. Sorbonne, R. de. Trublet. Whitaker, J. 

74. Afer. Amory. Aretino. Barclay, A. Bartolocci. Bec- 
caria,C. Boileau. Boissard. Bouhours. Briggs. Cleaver, Bp.W. 
Destouches. Drelincourt. Euripides. Fabricius, W. Fon- 
tanelle. Gill. Graziani. Jernmgham. Jones, W. La 
Fontaine. Lagny. Le Gendre. Levesque. Lister. Lydiat. 
Macquer. Mornay. Nicole, Cl. Oldys. Olivecrantz. Osorio. 
Penn. Pluquet. Pringle, Sir J. Renaudot. Sanctius. Scaliger, 
Jul. Schmid. Secker. Shipley. Simon. Speed. Swinton. 
Warwick, Sir P. 

75. Aischines. Albert. Arcesilaus. Archimedes. Arriaga. 
Ashmole. Aubrey. Barlowe. Biondo. Boivin. Camerarius. 
Cocceius, H. Clarke, W. Conringius. Delaunoy. Dubois. 
Egnazio. Gibrat. Giraldus Cambrensis. Harmer. Heinsius, D. 
Hosius. Howe, J. Italicus, Sil. Johnson. Jurieu. Lalande. 
Lamy, B. Lamy, F. Langtet. Law, W. Leland, J. Le 
Monnier, P.S. Leonico. Leusden. Mabillon. Magalotti. 
Maignan. Marivaux. Marsh, N. Martial. Meninski. Mi- 
chaelis. Naude, P Olahus. Panard. Pearson. Pompignan. 
Quevedo. Quirint Rabutin. Reaumur. Regis. Rhodoginus. 
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_ Sanderson. Spon. Trapp. Usher. Vaniere. Watts. Wy- 


cherley. . 

76. Allix, Anselm. Augustine, St. Baldi. | Bartholomew. 
Baxter, R.  Bonamy.  Boscovich. Bourdelot. Browne. 
Buchanan. Buffier. Bullet. Burton, J. Calepino. Collier, J. 

_ Daillé. De Lisle, C. Dufresnoy. Euler. Felibien, A. Fordyce. 

_ Frugoni. Gouge, T. Guichard. Hale, Sir M. Hevelius. Hoff- 

man, M. Jarchi. Jouvency. Le Clerk, D. Le Gros. Lowth, R. 
Mably. Maimbourg. Marmontel. Mercnrialis. Nassafi. 
Ogilby. Parennin. Perrault, C. Ray. Rolandino. Rubnken. 
Salutato. Salvini. Segrais. Severinus. Sloane. Tooke, 

Horne. Vaillant. Vavasseur. Vincent. Wodbull. Werenfils. 
Wolf. 

77. Atticus. Baker, Sr R. Baius. Bedford. Bessarion. Borlase. 

. Brooke. Cassini, J. D. Chapman. Charlevoix. Commire. 

_ Cooper, Bp. Gedoyn. Hubert. Jablonsky. Jackson, J. 
Jefferys. Launoi.. Le Beau. Te Grain. Logan, Malle- 
branche. Melmoth. Morin, P. Morin, 8S. Ochinus, Ozanam. 
Patru. Pellicer. Pontano. Porteus. Resemius. Rigault. 
Sancroft. Scottus. Sedaine. Shepherd, R. Speed. Strada. 
Stukeley. Sydenham, F. ‘Tansilio. Terrassen, H. ‘Thoynard. 
Townson. Wetenhall. Wintle. 

78. Aubery, A. Bacon. Bowyer. Bulkiey. Catrou. Corneille. 
Decembrio. De la Hire. Derham. Ducange. Feydeau. 
Fléchier. Galileo. Gomar. Grey, R. Gouge, W. Grosseteste. 
Hacket. Jansenius, J. Jerome. Macknight. Maskelyne. 
Morales. Morel. Muller, G. F. Muratori. Murphy. New- 
ton, R. Newton, T. Nicaise. Nicole, J. Nizzoli. Pauli- 
nus Nolanus. Philips, A. Poleni. Porteus, Bp. Possevino. 
Sackville. -Sanderson, R. Ste. Foix. Siri. Sprat. Swift. 
Talbert. Warton, J. iE 

79. Amyot. Angelo, P. Barthélemy. Bashuysen. Beausobre. 
Bellarmine. Benserade. Bracciolini, F, Bracciolini, P. Bruto. 
Burnaby. Castell. Chapelain. Chesterfield, Lord. Comenius. 
Crousaz. Cumberland, R. Daniel, G.  Duchat. Emlyn. 
Gibson. Gibert. Gotti. Harvey. King. Kircher. Kiopstock. 
Lancelot. Le Clerc. Leechman. Lilly. Limborch. Long, T. 
Lully. Maffeus, F. S. Maittaire. Massillon. Meénage. 
Nichols. Oudin, C. Oudin, F. Owen, H. Passionei. Petit, P. 
Placette. Poggio. Ricci. St. John. Segrais. Sharp Gran- 
ville. Scherer. Tenison, Archbp. Upton. Vernuleus. Vertot. 

_ Wake. Warburton. Watson, Bp. 

80. Avila. Bacon, R. Baluze. Bellori. Bentley. Boece. Bower. 

- Buffon. Bumet, T.  Capellus. Chalcondyles. Coverdale. 
Dandini. Dangeau., D’Aubigné. De Choisy. De Lisle, J. N. 
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Desmarets. Dumarsais. Duncombe. Edwards. Eratosthenes. 
Gataker. Gaza. CGeoerwel. Goodwin, T. Hasted. Hey, J. 
Hoffman, F. Jablonski. Juvenal. Le Grand. Leighton, R. Leo 
de Modena. Le Sage. Levi. Leu. Longuerue. Ludolph, J. Ly- 
sias. Mambrun. Maurolico. Morin. Mutis. Nardi. Newton, TI. 
Nicoll, R. Nunez. Periander. Pitiscus. Pittacus. Polignac. 
Pythagoras. Quesnay. Quétif. Quintian. Reyher. Rhazes. 
Riolan. Rollin. Scott, J. Sedley, Sir C. Sheldon. Slange. 
Solon. Spelman. Stesichorus. Stow. Sturmius, J. Ter- 
rasson, J. Usher. Walpole, Hor. Ward, J. Webb, F. 
Wieland. Wykeham, W. 

S!. Ameithon. Bernouilli. Cerda. Chaulieu. Cox, R. Crusius. 
D’Aguesseau. Dugdale. Daval. Emerson. Fabretti. Fleming. 
Gerald, P. L. Guyse. Hall. Hemsterhuis. Hopkins. Larrey. 
Lengle. Long, R. Mace, F. Machault. Magliabecchi. Olearius. 
Patrick. Plato. Racan. Raymond. , Régmer. Septalius. 
Sepulveda. Simson. Spanheim, E. Sturm, J. Varro. Vivian. 
Wallius. Zaccaria. Zeno, Ap. 

82. Arnauld. Athenodorus. Baldovini. Blackburne. Blair, H. 
Boecler. Brisson. Brown, Sir W. Bryant. Charpentier. 
Delany. -Delarue. -Epiphanius. Espen. Fleury. Gower. 
Grasset. Haillet de Couronne. Hardouin. Hayes, C. Hoffman, 
F. Hoogeveen. Jeannin. Jenyns,Soame. Jobert. Magryzy. 
Marchetti. Martin, D. Matheson. Mercator. Paul IIE. 
Percy, Bp. Peutinger Polybius. Pourchot. Rushworth. 
Wall, W. Waller. Wray. 

83. Allatius. Benedict XIV. Bossuet. Boys. Brueys. Chry- 
sippus. Clarke, S. Daubenton. Dickinson. Filelfo. Folard. 
Goldoni. La Martiniére. Leland, 'T. Markland. Menedemus. 
Moncriff. Morell. Piron. Ruddiman.  Salian. Schaaf. 
South. Swedenborg. Valerianus. 

84. Baker, T. Barlow, T. Bathurst, R. Beccaria, J.B. Cas- 
sini, J.J. Cato, Censor. Diophantus. Duguet. Dumoulin, P. 
Fontaine. Gamaches. Hales, S. La Grange-Chancel. Lard- 
ner. Law, E. Le Monnier. Lobo. Marsham, Sir J. Mather. 
Metastasio. Newton, Sir J. Osterwald. Pearce, Z. Pighius. 
Pyle. Raynal. Ste. Palaye. Scriverius. Sherlock, Bp. Whiston. 
Xenocrates. Young. 

85. Alexander, N.  Anacreon. Arnauld d’Andilly. Bodmer. 
Calmet. Conant. D’Anville. Didymus. Gaspard. Geoffroy. 
Halley. Hénault.. Hoadley. Holland, P. Home. Horrebow. 
La Mothe-le-Vayer. Latimer. L’Enfant. Longomontanus. 
Lycurgus. Martenne. Monboddo, Lord. Pacio. Pepusch. 
Pherecydes. Pingré. St. Lambert. St. Pierre. Scarborough.. 
Sherburne. Southern. Suicer. Valesius. Voltaire. Zanott. 
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86. Baker, Sir R. Barberini. Bellegarde. Beza. Chiabrera. 
Cibber. Coke, Sir E. Cumberland, Bp. Douglas, Bp. Dun- 
can, D. Dupuy. Evelyn. Giorgi. Kames, Lord. Lambert, 
Marchioness. Maffeus, R. Mirabaud. Muzio. Olivet. Oughtred. 
Placide. Polycarp. Telemon. 

87. Abauzit. Albertus Magnus. Boscager. Brantéme. Cham- 
berlayne. Hooper, G. L’Estrange. Maracci. Mariana. Mont- 
faucon. Pasquier. Pococke. St. Marthe. Strada. Victorius. 
Voetius. Wallis. Wesley. 

88. Alamos. Bullialdus. Chevreau. Crébillon. Croft, Bp. 
Fitzherbert, T. Fortescue. Junius, F, Juvalta. Maracci. 
Monnoye. Tucker, Dean. Whitby. — 

89. Busby. Launay. Meibomius, M. Melmoth, W. Molanus. 
Murray, Lord Mansfield. 

90. Allen, T. Carneades. Child. D’Autreau. Diogenes. 
Fleury, Cardinal. Floyer. Guarino. Holwell. Joachim. 
Joinville. Ladvocat, L. F. Lucian. Manget. Maynard. 
Morgaeni. Nowell. Pacuvius. Palliot. Protagoras. Ro- 
binson. St. Evremond. Sharp, Archbp. Simonides. Sophocles. 
Walton, J. Xenophon. 

gi. Aurispa. Bathurst, Lord. Frassen. Hobbes. Hollman. 
Huet. Jeréme. Koraib.. Lloyd. Sloane. Vondel. Wren, 
Sir C. 

92. Dupleix. Ferrari. Hutton,W. Kempis,T.a. Las Casas. 
Ruysch. Sirmond. Soanen. Thales. Wilson, Bp. 

93. Emlyn. Hough, Bp. Ireneus. Joly, Cl. Mairan. l 

94. Burigny. Corneille, 'T. Duguet. Scudéry, Mad. de. Sénegai. 
Solomon. Strype. White, T. 

95. Arnauld, H. Constant. Courayer. Gallus. Morton, T. 
Parcieux. Sebizius, M. Vignoles. 

96. Cassiodorus. Corelli. Corvetto. Vida. 

97. Epicharmus. Houbigant. Musitau. Myson. 

ys. D’Estrées. Gemist. Isocrates. Pellerin. St. Aulaire. Zeno. 

g9. Cleanthes. Democritus. Philemon. 

100. Albumazar. Cantacuzenus. Cornaro. Fontenelle. Hesiod. 
Leslie, J. 

103. Constantin. 

104. Hippocrates. 
105. Xenophilus. 
107. Theophrastus. 
114. Maino, Jason. 
157 Epimenides. 
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STYLE OF THE ANCIENT GREEK EPIGRAM. 





Docror Jolson has described an epigram to be, “a short poem 
terminating in a point :” which, although perhaps not quite particular 
enough as a definition,‘ may nevertheless pass tolerably well, provided 
that it be referred to the Epigrams of Martial only, and to those of 
moderna times, which have, almost without exception, taken Martial 
for their pattern. Owen, the celebrated Welch Epigrammatist, (who 
is to Martial precisely what Casimir is to Horace as a lyric poet) 
alluding to the personal invective which abounds so much in Martial, 
and which he has taken care to introduce so plentifully into his own 
performances, has somewhere given it out, that * an epigram is no- 
thing but a:short satire, as a satire, on the other hand, is but a long 
epigram ;”*—a definition, it is obvious, that needs taking in not 
a little, on the score of its too great roundness and latitude of asser- 
tion. 

The Greek epigram was, however, very widely different from any 
thing of this kind. It was at first nothing more than a simple inserip- 
tion, (as the term epigram,’ in the Greek, implies) written sometimes 
in prose, sometimes in verse; and was originally appropriated to 
religious uses, being frequently fixed up over the porches of the 
temples, and upon the statues of the gods, and of deified men. This 
custom, it should seem, was derived from the Egyptians.* It was 





¥ 


* Tt would apply with equal prompiety to asong; the only difference (says 
Addison) between that and an epiggam§[in the manner of Martial] being 
this, —“ that the one does not require the lyric numbers, and is usually 
employed upen satirical occasions; whereas the business of the other, for 
the most part, is to express (2s my Lord Roscommon translates it from 
Horace) “‘ Love’s pleasing cares, and the free joys of wine.” 
* Nil aliud Satire quam sunt Epigrammata longa ; 
Est preter Satiram nil Epigramma brevem. 

* And so it is used in Cicero: “ Atque hac Sappho sublata quantum 
desiderium sui reliquerit, dici vix potest. Nam cum ipsa fuit egregie facta, 
tum epigramma Grecum pernobile incisum habuit in basi, quod iste eru- 
ditus homo, et Greculus, qui hec subtiliter judicat, qui solus intelligit, si 
unam literam Grecam scisset, certé non sustulisset.” In Verr. IV. 57. 


+ Of the numerous hieroglyphical inscriptions of this sort, that are extant, 
at least in translation, it will be sufficient to select twe; that which Plu- 
tarch tells us formerly stood over the gate-way of the temple of Minerva 
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afterwards, however, transferred to profane edifices, to the perpetuat- 
ing of victories gained, and to the tombs of the departed. 

“The brevity of these inseriptions,” (says an elegant writer and 
translator of the present day) ‘ which rendered it so easy to impress 
on the memory any particular event, or any illustrious name, soon 
recommended them to other purposes. The lawgiver adopted them 
to convey a moral precept, and the lover to express a tender senti- 
ment; and hence, in process of time, almost every little poem, which 
concisely presented one distinct idea, or pursued one general argu- 
ment, acquired the title of Epigram.” In this manner was it, that the 
Greek epigram ultimately assumed a distinct character, and became, 
in fact, a particular species of writing. The poems in our own lan- 
guage that approximate the nearest to it, are to be found mainly in 
the train of those lighter compositions, that are comprehended gene- 
rally under the term ‘“ Fugitive Pieces ;” to which may be added 
many of our sonnets. Our epigrammatical style, on the other hand, 
is derived directly from Martial; who seems to have struck out the 
invention * chiefly from the Roman satire. 

It must not however be forgotten, that even in Martial there are 
here and there epigrams evidently constructed on the same model 
with those of Greece: of which class, perhaps, may be reckoned 
those beautiful ones on a celebrated minion of Domitian, by name 
Earinus. The Epigrams of Claudian and Ausonius are for the most 
part of the same sort; in the latter of whom we meet with several 
specimens of translation from the Greek. Contrariwise, it appears, 
that some of the more modern Epigrams of the Greek Anthology, and 





at Sais, and the one upon Sethon’s statue in the temple of Vulean. The 
former of these may be thus translated: Thou that art coming into the world, 
thou that urt leaving it, know this, that the Deity abominates impiety. Clemens 
of Alexandria tells us, that the same inscription was formerly to be found 
upon the temple of Jupiter at Egyptian Thebes. Pythagoras seems to have 
had it in his eye, in the tine “Acide cuveroise Gupag 8° éridecOs BeBrrns. Stob. p. 
236. 3. ed. 2. Gesn. and there is reason for supposing that the sentence was 
once used in the same manner both by the Greeks and Romans. The 
other is much the same in import: Let none dare to look upon me, save only 
the pious. On the subject of these hieroglyphical inscriptions, the reader 
will find more in a prize-dissertation, entitled Hieroglyphicorum Origo et 
Natura, by Mr. James Bailey, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

* We do not mean that Martial was the first who introduced the writing 
of Epigrams into the Latin language; and only call that style of epigram- 
matic writing, for which he is so famous, his invention, because it seems, as 
appears to us, to have had the Roman Satire for its fountain, rather than 
the ancient Greek epigram. The Latin epigrams of Catullus, and even of 
Petronius, who lived close upon the time of Martial, are evidently built 
upon the style of the Greek. The same is the case with the well-known 
epigrams upon Ennius, Plautus, and Horace, and, we may add from numer- 
ous others, with the noted one which Julius Cesar is said to have written 
upon Terence. Ina word, it seems to have been so with all the Latin 
epigrams written before the time of Martial, 
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many of the satirical ones even of the better ages,” are precisely these, 
which we should call Epigrams at the present day. 

A great part of the Latin Epigrams of Buchanan are translated 
from the Greek ; so that they who may not be acquainted with that 
language, but know the Latin, will easily discern on perusing some of 
these, (not to mention those that Dr. Johnson rendered in his old 
age) that the nature and bent of the Greek Epigram, properly so 
called, are very different from what we find generally in Martial. 
The English reader (if he have not seen Bland’s Collections from the 
Greek Anthology ) may turn to a poem by the unfortunate Savage, 
entitled, ‘‘ The Climax of Love ;” which is a paraphrase upon Bu- 
chanan’s translation of a Greek Epigram, or rather the close of one, 
by Rufinus.* Why he has lopped off the head, and left us the trunk 
only in his version of this beautiful little poem, 1 can in no wise 
divine. I shall, therefore, while on the subject, make bold to place 
a head, made of corresponding metal, upon this sine nomine corpus,— 
which it certainly is in the very closest sense of the expression,— 
leaving it to some one better qualified, and more inclined than myself 
to paraphrase the four first lines to a length, that will tally with 
Savage's translation of the four last; he having actually spun out 
each line into a complete stanza. Buchanan has given four lines for 





* Of that kind is the following, which is preserved in Diogenes 
Laertius : 
Ma ipcé noidopéess, prceal, Zwsre, nal oe Emausvei* 
OD yep 2(xots, ov coic, Miotic EVETTs Adyatg. 
We select this in order to observe, that it is the original, from which the 
annexed French epigram was taken, which Addison informs us once passed 
current abroad for an excellent song; adding, that the French did very often 
in his time * confound the song and the epigram, and take the one recipro- 
cally for the other.” He was evidently ignorant of the source from whence 
it sprang : 
Tu parles mal par tout de moi, 
Je dis du bien par tout de toi; 
Ami, quel malheur est le notre? 
L’on ne nous croit ni l'un, ni autre. 


Translated by Addison, so : 


Thou speakest always ill of me, 

And I speak always well of thee: 

But spite of all our noise and pother, 
The world believes nor one nor tother. 


With respect to the Frenchman, I am inclined to suspect that he got at the 
epigram through the medium of Buchanan’s Latin: 
Frustra ego te laudo; frustra me, Zoile, ledis 
Nemo mihi credit, Zoile ; nemo tibi. 


2 "Oppaor” eyero "Hons, Mertrn, Tas Xeipas “ADHYNC, 
ErnBea tig Kumpidos, rove re modus @éTidog. 
Evdeipwy, 6 Primwy oe, rpaorAPuos Goris axovEL, 
“HyriOaog 8° 6 pidwy, dBavaros 8 6 cUrWYe 
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two of the Greek; and we have taken care to preserve the same 
proportion. 
Junonis oculi sunt tibi, 
O! Melita; Palladis manus; 
Veneris papille ; quosque habet 
Argenteos Thetis pedes. 
Qui te videt, beatus est; 
Beatior, qui te audiet ; 
Qui basiat, semideus est; 
Qui te potitur, est deus. 

As it is not usual to see compositions in our language, written, or 
professing to be written, designedly in the manner of the ancient 
Greek Epigram, the following lines (which were produced in the 
summer of 1810) will, if they possess no other merit, at least have 
novelty to set them off. It is but fair to add, that they gave rise, in 
a great measure, to the foregoing remarks." 


To a Rose. 


Child of Summer, beauteous Rose ! 
All thy opening charms disclose, 
While, descending from above, 
Zephyrs woo and win thy love. 


Could I but my wish obtain, 
Gaining all I want to gain, 
Thou shouldst be the maid I love, 


I, a Zephyr from above. 
UC-ALEGON. 





* It is well known that Sir William Browne bequeathed a gold medal to 
the university of Cambridge, to be given annually to that undergraduate, who 
should write the best pair of Greek and Latin epigrams, the former in the 
manner of the choicest epigrams of the Greek Anthology, the latter after 
the medel of Martial. We have heard that, not very long ago, it was in 
contemplation to abolish this prize, on aecount of its alleged insignificance. 
Iam far from subscribing to Rollin’s extravagant assertion, that to put 
together a good epigram needs as much management as to write a good 
epic poem; but I much question if, among all the prizes that the university 
has to give away, there Is one sc well calculated as this to try the versatility 
of a man’s talents: particularly when we consider that it by no means 
follows, that he, who can imitate Martial with success, should be able to 
work off a good Greek epigram, and versa vice ;—the manner of these two 
species of composition being, as we have shown, so peculiarly different. It 
iS some argument in favour of the worth of this prize, that of forty men 
that have gained it, since its first institution in 1776, there are but seven 
that have not obtained one prize, at the least, besides; which is more by a 
great deal than can be said of either class of Ode-men. Add to this, that 
the medal has very seldom indeed fallen to the lot of any person more 
than once,—that twice it was not awarded at all, which cannot be said of 
either of the ode-medals,—that the number of competitors is usually greater 

by far for this, than for any other university-prize,—and moreover, (a fact 
which out-herods all the rest) that the best poems, altogether, in the Muse 
Cantubrigienses are EPIGRAMS. 
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EPISTOLA CRITICA AD TH. GAISFORDIUM, DE 
FRAGMENTIS POETARUM MINORUM GR. 





PARS QUINTA. 


Qa 


@PIAHTHS. Vide Gatsrorp. ad Hesiodi E. x. H.1. 373. “ Suidam 
et Etymologum,” inquit T. Hemsterh. ad J. Poll. ix. 135., “ no- 
minis ratio latuit; non enim ita xz’ avri¢gaow dicti, sed quod 
osculis amplexuque benigno deceptos homines trucidarent. Audi 
Senecam Epist. 51.: £ Voluptates pracipue exturba, et invisissi- 
mas habe, latronum more, quos philetas Aigypti vocant: in hoe 
nos amplectuntur, ut strangulent.’” Imo Senece locus, a T. H., 
Gaisfordio et aliis male intellectus, sensu verborum postulante, sic in- 
terpungi debet :.“ Voluptates precipue exturba et nvisissimas habe : 
latronum more, quos philetas AZgypti vocant, in hoc nos amplec- 
tuntur, ut strangulent.” Suspicor conj. enim, in precedenti voce 
latronum absorptam, e textu excidisse; mam hic est sensus: 
‘Voluptates precipue exturbanda et invisissime habende ; latro- 
num enim more, quos Agyptil ideo phifelas vocant, in hoc solum 
nos amplectuntur, ut strangulent.’ Vide nov. Phes. Gr. L. p. 
ecclxvi. a." 

ARCHILOCHI Fragm. xxxiv. p. 305., Odx ay pupois éovc’ 
yagidero. “ Athen. xiv. p. 688. C., Ta 02 toi pupou dvopars mpdros 
"Apyiangos nexpytar AEyav. Ovx dV... Hah arAaxoU O eon” Ecpu- 
pig weves.— Sequens fragm. male reddidit Athena interpres. Sen- 
sus est..Coma ejus et pectus ita unguentis erat delibutum, ut vel 
senem amore incenderet, quod non fugit perspicacissimum G, 
Wakefield, in S.C. iv. p. 48. ubi éopugicyévy cornigit, quod verum 
videtur.” Jacobsius ap. Gaisfordium. 

Pro Athen. xiv. p. 688. C. lege, Athen. xv. p. 688. C. An 
leg. Eopugispevas, ex Hesychii glossa, qui huc respexisse videri 
possit, ’ Eowupprypevas, (1. Eopuoirpevas) pewugiowevas? NReiskius ibi 
vulgatam retinet lectionem: ‘ Xuupfitev et cuvovitey,” imquit, 
“ fut.—iow, et fw.” In Cod. Ven. est eopugixwévar: a typ. in 
Ald., notante Schowio, eopupprypevas. Vide nov. Thes. Gr. L. p. 
cecliv. a. Sed nullus dubito, quin Hesychio restituendum sit 
opupyicpevas, ut legendum conjecerat Salmasius. Swuppitey enim s. 

a 

1 Hee dudum scripseram, cum mecum per literas benigne communicave- 
rit vir egregius, idemque mih} amicissimus, J. Fr. Boissonadius, nuljum 
Senece codicem philetas, que est Mureti emendatio, exhibere, et Schweigh- 
zuserum cujus nota legenda est, locum interpungere eo ipso modo, quem 
ego propono. 
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cpupltew est verbum nihili: nemo veterum unquam sic dixit, vel 
dicere potuit. Sed et Athenwi locus simili mendo laborat. “ Ad 
explicandum hoc verbum Atheneus notat: Migée yae 4 cytove 
map Aiodgios, tmeidy Ta TOAAA Tay Ew bia Tpvpyns eoxevateto, xal % 
Ye oranTh xarcueeyy Cid wovyc Tadtys. Sed a cpupyn, cpupyitw, 2owup- 
vuouey potius legendum videtur, et sic reapse occurrit im sacris 
litteris apud Marc. xv. 23., Kal 20iovy adra msiv ecpupyicpévoy 
olvov.” Liebelius p. 85. Rem acu tetigit vir doctus, qui tamen 
Hesychii glossam notare debuerat. Ommnino lege in Athenzo vel 
Ecuupuicpcveu, vel eouupuopévas, ut Athenwo et Eesychio inter se 
conveniat. 

ARCHILOCHI Fragm. Ixxxix. p. 318.  ‘* Multo magis 
suspectum est, vel potius aperte mendosum, quod apud Suidam 
legimus de &@ significante 73 70Ad ap. Archilochum. Postquam 
enim dixit 2 significare etiam @, et attulit Homeri locum, @ %2Aq 
Ti xaxév, pro quibus reponi hac debent, 2 deci +) xaxdy, addit 
significare etiam moAv et péya ap. Archilochum: subjungitque 
hec verba, 2 3éxe ratpous, quod exemplum aliter apud Varinum 
scriptum extat, hoc videlicet modo, 4, 3 eis ts tavpouc. Sed 
non video quid commodi ex hac scripture illius mutatione, unde- 
cunque sit, percipere possimus. [quidem literam hanc 75 «iva et 
rd OAD significare, et ipse antea docui, sed prefixam quibusdam 
vocabulis.” H. Steph. Thes.G. L. ed. nov. p. 21. B, Archilochi 
verba in Platonis Schol. p. 134. sie exhibentur : "A 28 cig te Tx I- 
pous. In Siebenkeesii Aneed. Gr. p. 72. pro radpous est tavpors. 
Teste H. Stephano in Phavorino legitur 223’. At in editione 
Basileensi 1538., qua utor, est 2 @. Sic in Phavorino scriptum 
legerat Kusterus, ut patet e nota ad Suidam, non ? é, ut Gais- 
rorptius ad Archilochi Fragm. p. 318., Kusterum citans, falso 
tradit. “ Legitur in Suida hoc fragmentum Archilochi, *A d2xx 
rateous, (Interpres, Decem magnos tauros,) pro quibus verbis 
‘Scholiasta Platonicus p. 134. cum Phavorino habet, “A é @ [imo, 
Schol. Plat., ut jam dixi, habet é@] els re tavpovs. Hoc quid sibi 
velit, ignoro: id video, @ ig te prodiisse ex eodem compendio, 
quo xa significaretur.” Bast.‘ ad Gregor. Cor. p. 245. "A 
interjectio vel exclamatio esse videtur admirantis vel magnitudinem, 
vel multitudinem rei. Suid lectio, 7A xa radpavs, dh decem 
tauros! que saltem sensum qualemcunque adimittit, preferenda 
cuique videbitur.” Liebelius ad Archilochi Relig. p. 225. cujus 
sententiam calculo meo comprobare non dubito. Archlochum 
enim locutum fuisse de magnitudine et multitudine rei, testantur 
Schol. Plat. Suid. et Phavor., Symatves 83 xxl 7d woAd nal peya map" 


EE 


* Nota est Scheferi, qui Bastianam animadversionem protulit, Vide 
nov. Thes. G. L. 1. c. 
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"Aoxirdyw. At, nisi, cum Suida, legas 2éxa, nullum multitudinis 
indicium invenias. Vide not. 4. ad nov. Thes. G. L. 1. ¢. 

ARCHILOCHI Fragm. xcvi. p. 320.  Fortasse legendum 

wor’ dvou TI pinvéews 
xnAwvos ExAnmupoy GTovyndayou.” 
ELMsLEIus ap. GaisFrorD. in Append. ad Vol. i. p. xxxix. 
Sic ante ELMsLEIuM, ut notare debuerat GaisrorpiUs, con- 
jecerat Liebelius ad Archilochi Fragm. p. 194. quem vide. 

ARCHILOCHI Fragm. xi. p. 292. Nec Liebelius p. 120. 
nec GaisrorbD!Us notavit hos versus protulisse auctorem libri de 
Vita et Poesi Homeriin Plutarchi Opp. p. 1195. ed. WyTTENB. 
ubi sic leguntur : 

"Ers ‘Oujpov eindyros* 

Toios yee voos early min boviay avipamwy, 

Oloy én’ nap dynos mario avopdy Te Oedy Te. 

"Apylroyos Ta TE AAa adTod pimovwevos, xad ToUTO wey mup- 
édpacev, elaray: 

Toios dvOpmmoios buds, DAatuie Aemtivew rai, 

Vivercs Oyytoic, éroiov Zevs ex” Hyéony ayes. 
Ubi pro FAatixe, quod reperitur m locis a Jacossto et Liebelio 
laudatis, MAadxie habemus. Gatsrorpbius post Jacobsium éxolny 
—dédye edidit, sed vera lectio est éxoiov—ayy, ut vidit Liebelius, 
qui, “Ayy, inquit, secundum Homericum é&yyoi e Stobeo. Sed et 
Grece lingue ratio, ut mihi saltem videtur, ayy postulat. De 
lectione vero éxciov vide que scripsit idem Liebelius. 

In Gaisrorpiano Archilochi Indice desiderantur vocabula 
"Aydpevos, “Aluylas.”Atvya,”"Axourpov, Aiorocy, “Erpebev, ‘Huicdrpi- 
tov, Tuppiyitey, Tdzéos, que leguntur in p. 325. item Yaak, et 
Xxeanmepov, in seq. pag. Item in Gaisfordiano Simonidis Indice 
desideratur Taptves, quod legitur in Fabricii notitia de Simonide 
p- 351. 

‘In nominibus propriis e scribeudi comperdiis nata latent ubi- 
que peccata. In Etym. M. p. 715. 46. legitur "Agicrepyoc in 
Edd. sed in MS. Leid. ga literis sibi invicem impositis : [vide 
GAisForp. p. 320. quem preterit hic locus:] hoc genuinum est 
Archilochi nomen, quo lacuna suppleri poterit in v.’AAgds p. 72,. 
39., "AAGds: mapa TO dArAACGavHS TIS Elves, oywcever BE Tov Asmpor mood 
TO BYAAAAO OE THY YpOIaY' TO vag evAAAdTCEW, Tapa TH. . aAGaIvEL 
éyiveto. MS. Dorv., Hapa to cpr drgaivery eye, i. €. "Apyirdyw.” 
L. C. Valck. im Schol. ad Eurip. Phoen. v. 1163. Muirum est 
insignem hunc locum Gaisrorp1it diligentiam effugisse. 

ARCHILOCHI Fragm. Ixxviii. p. 193. in coilectione Liebe- 
liana : Tipdpos adrov ev pssbogdpou xal tod tuyovtos eTparirou moipa. 
Vide Class. Journ. xxvi. p. 390. et 393. Nunc demum video 
me, de hoc locu scribentem, actum egisse. Ruhnkenius enim in 
preclara sua Prefat. ad Hesych. p. vii. “ Ad examinis subtilita- 
tem,” inquit ‘‘ revocemus Scholion Cod. Vossiani ad II. I. 378. 
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explicans vexatum illud. Tiw 02 piv év Kapds aicy, quod protulit r,, 
C. V. Diss. de Schol. in Hom. ined. p. 97. *AAxaios yey 6 emiypat- 
paromonas Pynidaroy nuoucey. —Apxirsxos de, Tiecopucts auToy ey p10 Go- 
Pogou xal Tov Tux ovros oTpar iT OU polpe. Auocvices e 6 Kupnyacios, 
xa} "Apirrapaums, xa “Agioragyas, ey xpos poloc dacl Ayer Tov 
moinThy, Awpixds wetaBarovta to 4 cig a. Lu hoc Scholio nullo modo 
licet Archilochi nomen in Aristarchi mutare. Quid ergo? An 
Archilochus ex hoc loco inter Homeri interpretes referetur? Mi- 
nime vero. Ipse contentus est ea gloria ut, cujus carminis pri- 
mus auctor fuerit, in eo perfectissimus judicetur : Grammatici 
laudem sibi non magnopere expetendam putat. Ne multa, rem sic 
intellige : Quemadmodum Schol. ex Alcai imitatione (de qua v. 
T. G. ad Aristoph. Plut. p. 7.) elicuit, quam ille m Homero lec- 
tionem probasset, sic etiam ex Archilochi quodam versu, quam 
ille Homerici loci interpretationem secutus esset, collegit. Archi- 
lochi versum conservavit Schol. Plat. MS.” 

“« Notandus est Suide locus: ’Ey Kapos elmeto Takes ayTl Tov 
épsododopes, emesty mpairos Kéipes tusiobogopycay. Verba. ex aliquo 
poeta depromta sunt.” Sic scripsi in Class. Journ. xxvi. p. 394. 
Sed T. H. ad Aristoph. Plut. p. 7. notat “ Juliami esse verba Or. 
it, Pp: 56. C.” Locus est hic : To 63 quérepov" ott 1p xaAEb aEvoy" 
+ drm; “Paypwatony Bia xab ob yvaun Evyyxorovdycey, Zoids emsxovpois nak 
picbopoross, 2v Kapos simero takes xal oxywart, Utrum vero Julianus 
ad poetam aliquem respexerit, an versus hexametri finem ex tem- 
pore fuderit, ’Ev Kapos efmeto taées, viderint alii. 

“ Schol. ‘Aristoph. Nub. 109. : Daciavods’ ob pry Wamous, of Os 
Gpyeat. ” Evios 82 trmous MA pony uct Eyovras Paciavov, ws aAsKT pvdvos—oi 
88 meph Agxiroyoy, bgyidwy yévos. Oi wep} “Apyiaoxoy solito idiotis- 
mo Grecorum pro *dexidoxos, apud quem Paciavde notum avis 
genus indicat.” Liebelius ad Archilochi Relig. p. 256. Vide nov. 
Thes. Gr. L. p. ccxciv. b. Sed Archilochi nomen in Aristarchi 
mutandum est. ‘ Locus, in quo Archilochi nomen laborat, est 
ap. Schol. Aristoph. ad Nub. 109. et Suidam, qui Scholiasten 
descripsit, v. Baciavoi. Hic non dicam Archiloches, sed ne inter- 
pretes quidem Archilochi locum inveniant. Neque enim illorum 
erat dicere, quid ®aciavol apud Aristoph., equosne an aves, signi- 
ficent, sed Aristarchi, qui Aristophanem commentariis illustravit. 
Scribendum igitur, of 32 zep) "Apictapyov.” Ruhknk. Prefat. ad 
Hesych. p. vii. 

SIMONIDIS Fragm. exvi. p. 405. Feld i mept AiruAov. 
Vide que scripsi in Class. Journ. xxvi. p. 387. _Doctissimus auc- 
tor articuli in Class. Journ, xxvii. p. 360. cui titulus Cure poste- 
viores, hee notavit:—‘* BARKERUS alt nescire se meol Basrdnou, 
an megh AirddAov, in Apostolio legatur. Tp} Airdaou legitur.” 
“ Apostol. Cent. 15. Adag. 97. legit, "Obey Sipwvidys meph age 
bel ovrws. An Sn: de quo vid. Suid.” Godofr. Olearii 

‘ote ad Suid. p. 288.De Sipylo autem vide Olearium |. ¢. p. 299. 
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in Class. Journ, xxvi. p. 391.  ‘ Dubitare non debuit vir 
doctissimus de mente Scu#PreRi, qui conjecit legendum 
Becxxov: recte de nominis forma dubitavit. Sed nec credo cum 
Brunckio versum fuisse axégardv. Bedxyoy quidem non scri- 
bebant, sed forte vox legentis td x ita herebat, ut syllaba Bed pro~ 
duceretur.” Auctor articuli, cui titulus Cure posteriores in Class. 
Journ. xxviii. p. 360. ‘* Bedyov SCH#FERO ad Schol. Apollon. 
R. T. ii. p. 137. mutandum videtur in Bpéxyov, sed HERMANNUS 
in novo de Metr. Gr, et Rom. opere p. 60. ob arseos vim et accen- 
tum excusat.” Fr. Tr. Friedmanni de Media Syllaba Pentametri 
Carn. Bans; 
Thetfordia, Mai xx. 1817. E. H. BARKER. 
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© In Class. Journ. xxviii. p. 287. not. i. pro voc. cuyxpoitnzic lege, vow c. 

Alciphron iii. 61.,°A 2yh ply fy tamed 1B cynware Thy Tarpwry amoBarwy osivy, 
ayonw tH yoore: Ty dvaynciay Thigravny exo Cwy. 

“ Seriptum éxzosi@ev, Potest et Zxmopsfdjxev07, ut supra.” Bergler. “ Quem lo- 
cum Alcipbronis alium in mente habuerit Berglerus, non habeo dicere. Ad sen- 
sum similis est Lib. i, Ep. 15., “Ayernciis exmooiCovra, non éxmopsCapxevov.”” Wagner. 
Berglero dubio procul in animo erat locus, qui legitur in L.i. Ep. 5., “Bye 8e 
eyanw THY Tav avayxciwy wWmropiay im Tris xeOnuepivns eoyacias Twy Ketpwy TOpLCOprEVOS. 
Ibi enim in nota Berglerus babet ?x7op:2ou2v0;, tanquam si sic suo in textu edidis- 
set, cum revera ibi legatur zopiféuevos. Quid igitur de hac re statuendum est? 
Utrum mogi@suevos, typothetae culpa, pro zxropiQoxcvos in Bergleri, deinde in 
Wagneri irrepsit textum? An Berglerus ipse in nota zxmoptQoxevog negligenter pro 
nogi@6jxev0¢ scripsit, deinde vero in nota ad L. iii. 61. suum errorem repetiit? Mihi 
videtur in textu pro 70;2dev0g reponendum fxmogi@onevos, ut éxmopifay in L. iii. 61. 
Ut ut sit, vulgata tamen lectio satis proba est ; vam e Xenophontis (Econ. xi, 10. 
Berglerus affert: Morrcl 8 ayaniciy, fy Sdywvrar re favroic dgxoivem mopigecbus. Wo, 
Lex, Xenoph, y. Mogi ferGas. 
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Part III.—[{Continued from No. Ouse p:.10p.| 


J witx pass now to the subject of Hiatus. It has been well 
observed by some, who have preceded me in this inquiry, that it 
by no means follows, that the same licence, which is allowed to 
one species of metre, may be extended to all others. In _parti- 
cular, I believe that a hiatus is only admissible in the dactylic feet 
of the Sapphic verse, and not in the trochaic. The remains of 
the Sapphic metre m Greek are so few, that it is unsafe to estab- 
lish any point upon their authority alone. As far, however, as 
their authority extends, they afford no example of a hiatus in the 
trochaic feet, but one in the dactylic, as, ¢aivowas a&mvous. Many 
books too give Samgoi 4%ixi, but probably the better reading is 
with an elision arg’ aiixyy. In another metre of Sappho, but 
which is also dactylic, we find two hiatuses in one line, as ws; 
yruntuaroy epetberas dxpw én” dodw. Alceus too in the choriambic 
metre, which is allied to the dactylic, admits a hiatus, as 
“AY dpa xarera, mavree 08 Sify bd xeduuros. 

I do not know any example of a hiatus in the middle dactyl of 
the Sapphic colon, but Catullus, who probably imitated some 
Greek model, affords several instances of a hiatus in the dactylic 
foot of his hendecasyllables, as 

Te in circo, té in omnibus libellis. Carm. 53. v. 4. 
Essem, té, mi imice, queritando. Ib. v. 32. 

Uno in léctiilo srudivuli ambo. Dees) Ce 

Male est mehérctilé, et laboriosé. 36, v. 2. 

As the hiatus in the preceding mstances is contrary to the 
practice of the Latin language, which elides long and short vowels 
without distinction, we may be sure that Catullus employed it in 
affectation of the Greek manner. Virgil abounds. with similar 
licences chiefly in Greek proper names, but not exclusively. 
There is an instance in Catullus, and, I believe, but one, of a hiatus 
after a short vowel, as 

O fact#m milé! O miselle Passer! 3. v. 16. 
and this may be defended, like Virgil’s, 


NO. XXX. OS i VOT. Av. srg 
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Et vera incessu patuit déa. Illeubi matrem. 1 /En. v. 20. 
aud upon the same principles, as there is in both cases a pause in 
the sentence, and a termination of the foot in a whole word at the 
hiatus. By this means the offence to the ear is much diminished. 
At the same time, licences of this kind, which occur once or twice 
only ina whole book, are uot to be used by the writers of a single 
ode. Callimachus, indeed, and Theocritus admit without scruple 
a hiatus after a short vowel, but it does not appear to have been 
adopted by the Latin poets, and is contrary, | believe, to the practice 
of the more ancient Greek poets. There is one line in Catullus, 
where a hiatus, and that too a hiatus after a short vowel, seems to 
exist in the trochaic foot, 
Gallicum Rhenum, horribilésque iltimosque Britannos, 14. v. 11. 
But here, perhaps, the que suffers a dieresis, and is resolvable 
into the dissyllable qué, m the same manner as cui occurs in 
Prudentius for cul, 
Cesar-augustam vocitamus urbem, 
Res cui tanta est. Peri Stephanon. 
This dieresis has been adopted by Sarbievius, as 


Fluctuat Pontus, cui militares 
‘Tnstruat undas, Lyr. L. 1. Ode 14. 


Upon the whole, f apprehend that such a hiatus as occurs in 
the following lines is exceptionable, 


Azoua tumrckev xparepw maavaras. Muse Cantab. p. 116. 
Oicrpodivyros cecarcures agi. Ib. p. 142. 
Apéeras Urvav waranty dw’, ws. Class. Journ. No. xxii. p. 241. 


It is observable that a hiatus, like the preceding, is not to be 
found in many of the odes in the Muse Cantabrigienses, and has 
no doubt studiously been avoided. 

On the contrary, I believe that a hiatus, such as occurs in the 
following lines, is admissible, 


Tiy Bonde ypwoueve 4 Td relverg. Muse Cantab. p.117. 
Eire tos yf (ade) dvémeprpe vixy. Class. Journ. No. 22. p. 240. 
Kel 7b oy 05 moumedy, In td roumy. Ib. p. 242. 

dpave eorac. Muse Cantab. p. 114. 


Iam aware that Boeckhius (De metris Pindari, p. 102.) is of 
opinion that in the trochaic metre, whenever the last syllable of the 
word is in arsis, that is, begins the foot, and terminates in a long 
vowel, a hiatus is allowed, and he gives the following verses as 
examples : 


"Avribeis Opbaci¢ | eypabev ipdv. Olymp. Carm. 3. v. 55. 
Harpis 82 Oecouadod | én’ AAdeod. Ib. Carm. 15. v. 48. 
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I am not prepared to combat this principle, but [ must observe, 
that the authorities do not in my mind establish the point, for 
which they are produced. I conceive, that the first line is not 
composed entirely of trochees, but consists of two colons, the one 
a trochaic dimeter catalectic, and the other an laynbic penthimemer. 
In the same way the line of Horace, 


Trahuntque siccas | machine ¢arinas, Lib. 1, Ode 4. 
is sometimes scanned as a trimeter catalectic, whereas it consists 
im fact of two separate colons, namely an iambic penthimemer, 


and an ithyphallic. 
The second lie, 


Tla-rpis 83 Oecou- | Aoi 





eqn "AAge00. 





may likewise be considered as composed of two colons, namely, 
of a trochaic base preceded and followed by a syllable, like the 
choriambic, 


Ed- | pay ’Exixap- | wos, 


and of an iambic dipodia for a close. 

In such case, namely at the end of a colon, a hiatus after a long 
vowel is frequently admissible, as much as at the end of a line, 
as in Horace, 

Fervidiore mero | arcana promovet loco, Epod. 11. y. 14. 


Upon this principle the first line in Pindar’s fourteenth Olym- 
plad, as it appears in the common editions, may be defended, 
and does not require Aaxoicas to be converted into Aaxsicay: an 
alteration which Boeckhius, not content with suggesting, has intro- 
duced into the text. ‘The only alteration necessary is to consolidate 
into one line what is generally extended into two, and in this 
manner [ will exhibit it together with its corresponding verse in the 
antistrophe : 


Katictay || 0d4- | ray Acxoiocs || aire valere xaAAimodoy edpay. 
* worw’’ Ay-|| Aat- | a, Pidyoi=|| worme TF Evgpocive: bedy xpatictou. 


By this means we escape the division of the word @saygl-oare 
into parts of two distinct lines, as practised by Dawes, ( Miscellanea 
Crit. p. 69.) and suggested by Bockh in another work, Ueber die 
Versmasse des Pindaros, p. 216. It appears to me, that the 
preceding lines consist of three colons, an iambic dipodia, a doch- 
miac, or rather a trochaic dipodia, with two short syllables pre- 
fixed, and a Phalecian hendecasyllable, and that these three colons 
form altogether but one line. 'The only difference between the 
two lines is, that the final syllable of the second colon in the first 
line is long by nature, and in the second line is short by nature, 
and that in the first line the second colon terminates in a whole 
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wvord, while in the second line it terminates in the middle of a 
wora ; but those who can reconcile the colon 


Scribere versiculos, 
with iy 
Inachia fureré, 
and the Alcaic 5 
Que cura Patrum, {| qua s2 Quiritium. L. 4. Ode 14, 


with : 
Spectandus in cer- || tamine Martic- Ib. 
in the strict versification of Horace, need not be offended at the 
recurrence of similar licences in the loose and more rhythmical 
versification of Pindar. I have called the colon sdarwy Aaxoioas, 
and its antistrophe Aala giAyoi- atrochaic dipodia with two short 
syllables prefixed, rather than a dochmiac, as I doubt whether a short 
syllable can be made long by reason of terminating a colon, unless 
it be at the termination of an entire word also. But the last syllable 
of a ditrochee is undoubtedly common, and therefore as trochees, 
tov Adxoicas and -a diAyoi- antistrophize together. I will observe 
that the same indulgence is granted to the end of a colon, which 
is granted to the end of a line, except that a hiatus after @ short 
vowel is tolerated only at the end of a line, and not at the end of 
acolon. This is one of the distinctions between a colon and a 
line, a nice distinction rather, but, I believe, a just one. An elision 
is never necessary at the end of a line, but is often and almost 
always required of a short vowelat the end of a colon.—A short 
syllable, however, at the end of a colon, instead of a long syllable, 
is only interdicted, when a hiatus takes place, or when the final 
syllable falls in the middle of a word, as in the preceding colon, 
-Aaia gidyoi- which on this account cannot be a dochmiac, for 
there is no instance, | believe, of a dochmiac termimating im a short 
syllable, unless it terminate a word also, as dvodéray voju0v—iw ia 
wonos. See Seidler, p. 48. When there is no hiatus, a short 
syllable is perfectly admissible, as in Horace. 
Reducet in sedem vicé || nunc et Achemenia. Epod. 13. v. 11. 
Findunt Scamandri flumina {| lubricus et Simois. 1b. v. 20. 

Had Dawes (Miscel. Crit. p. 32.) attended to this distinction, 

he would have left untouched the following verses of Catullus : 


Quis deus magis ah magis {| est petendus amantibus. 
Sordebam tibi, villicé || concubine, hodie atque heri 
Noscitetur ab omnibiis |} et pudicitiain suz. 

Indeed this very licence occurs in a poem in the same choriambic 
metre, which is imputed to Catullus, and where is found this line, 
Pro queis omnia honoribiis |j heec necesse Priapo. Carm.19.v.17. Ed. Delp. 

There is still less occasion for any alteration, when the colon 
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terminates in a long vowel, although there be a hiatus, as a hiatus 
in such a case is perfectly admissible. ‘The following verse, there- 
fore, needs also no amendment, 

Uxor in thalamo est tibi || ore floridulo nitens. 


If the final syllable in tibi be considered here as /ong by nature, 
the retention of it without elision is as justifiable as in the line 
of Horace, 

Vincere mollitié |} amor Lycisci me tenet. Epod. 11. v.24. 


What misled Dawes was probably an observation, that in another 
verse of Catullus, 
Sola cognita sed marito |] ista non eadem placent. V. 147. 


an elision is made of the long final vowel; but it should have 
been considered, that Catullus did this not of necessity, but in 
conformity to a peculiarity of the Latin tongue, which admits 
the elision of long vowels. Horace in the same manner some- 
times sustains a long vowel without an elision, after the Greek 
fashion, and at another time after the Latin manner elides it, as 
Unde vocalem temere insecutz || Orphea sylve. Lib. 1. O. 12. v.7. 
Pendulum zona bene te secuta e-|fliderecollum. Lib, 8.0.27. v.59. 
But whenever the colon terminates in a short vowel, a hiatus 
is inadmissible, and an elision regularly, and among the best 
poets almost wnzformly, takes place, as in Catullus 
Saneta nomine Romulique || antiquam, ut solita es, bona. Carm. 32. v, 22. 
Flammeum video venire || ite concinite in modum. Carm. 59. v. 123. 
In these cases of elision the syllable elided is always hyper- 
metrical; otherwise the metre would be defective. On this account 
Buchanan has committed an inadvertence in the line, 


Cumque suo sceleré || a stirpe vellis impios. Psalm. 145. 


This is carrying the licence one step beyond Horace, and 
levelling all distinction between a colon, and a line. ‘That this 
licence is not allowed to a simple colon is rendered manifest by 
the fact, that, while such a hiatus is cautiously avoided at the end 
of a colon, it is freely admitted at the end of a line, or, what is 
the same thing, of a strophe. Thus in the 11th Ode of the 
Epodes two instances occur, 

Mollibus in pueris |] aut in puellis ureré 
Hic tertius, etc. 
Jussus abire domum || ferebar incerto ped& 
Ad non, etc. 
In the 13th of the Epodes, there is another instance : 


Occasionem de die |] dumque virent genui, 
Et decet, etc. 
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So too in the Epithalamium of Catullus a hiatus occurs often 
after a short vowel at the end of the strophe, but not elsewhere, as 


Prodeas, nova nupta. v. 100. 
O cubile, quod omnibus, 

Jo Hymen Hymenee. v. 155. 
En tibi domus ut potens. 

Non abscondis amorem. vy. 205. 
Ile pulvis Erythrii. 


The seeming offence against the preceding rule which occurs in 
Ite, concinite in modum || lo Hymen Hymenee Io. v. 124. 


and in several other lines before the intercalary ejaculation, Io 
Hymen Hymenee lo, has been well explained by Dawes; or it 
may be said, that in these cases the strophe terminates at the inter- 
calary ejaculation, and that verses, containing nothing but passion- 
ate exclamations, are not subject to the strict ordinary rules of 
metre. ‘The é¢vuyov and avadompe are mentioned by Hephes- 
tion as among the number of those things, that determine, or mark 
the end of verses, tay Sips svtwy Ta moimpara. P. 127. 


It now remains for me to write, according to my original design, 
on the last syllable of the Sapphic strophe in the three verses, or 
colons rather, preceding the Adonic. 

I shall assume it as a preliminary to any observations on this 
subject, that, as the Latins have copied their lyric poetry from 
Greek models, whatever structure of verse is exhibited in Latin, 
it may be referred to Greek usage, and considered as an authority 
for a similar structure in Greek.—From a careful examination, 
therefore, of the Latin Sapphics, the loss of the Greek Sapphics 
may in some measure be supplied, and the genume laws, nature 
and division of the rhythm, even of the Greek Sapphic, may be 
ascertained. At the same time the converse of this proposition is 
by no means true, as will be shown presently, that whatever 
structure prevails in Greek the same is admissible in Latin, the 
genius of the Latin language obliging itself to more strictness and 
severity than were imposed on the Grecian muse. “The preceding 
assumption too must be confined to the structure of verses, and 
does not extend to what regards prosody, as in this respect the 
Latin language has peculiarities not common to the Greeks, and 
in particular, as we have just seen, admits with almost equal 
facility the elision both of ung and short vowels. The elisions 
which happen in this line of Catullus, 

Frustra? imo magno cum pretio atque malo. Carm. 75. v. 2. 


would be barbarous in Greek. ‘The barytone nature of Latin 
pronunciation, excluding, as it does, all accent on the last syllable, 
may account for the weak nature of the long final vowels, and for 
their easy absorption into the succeeding word. It may be 
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collected, I think, from the fragments of Sappho, and still more 
plainly from the Sapphics of Catullus and Horace, that the whole 
strophe is to be considered as one line, divisible into three colons, 
consisting each of a ditrochee, a dactyl, and ditrochee, and con- 
cluding with an Adonic verse. Of these colons the two. first 
always terminate in an entire word, but the third may either termi- 
nate in an entire word, or be joined to the Adonic at pleasme. It 
isa mistake that prevails almost universally, and I do not know a 
single modern writer of Greek or Latin Sapphics, who has not 
fallen into it, that the last syllable of each colon is so far common 
that it may end without offence in a short vowel before tlie next 
word having a vowel in the beginning. Thus in the Muse 
Cantabrigienses, p. 138, there are in one strophe two examples of 
this improper hiatus, 

°AABawy xpiares végoss ws Bpemoira || eyyulev gore moAduov 

Oderra, |] exavov dudas. 

The same too in Buchanan, Psalm 65. 


Te manent laudes, Deus, in Sioné: || hic tibi castis operata sacris || vota 
gens solvet tua, victimisqte || imbuet aras. 

The accurate Burton of Eton has not quite escaped the con- 
tagion, for in him we find, 
Flebilis captiva cohors tuiqué || OSion dum corda recens subiret. Opusc. p. 14. 


Prudentius also abounds in these negligences, for such I shall 
continue to call them in spite of his authority, opposed as they are 
to the invariable usage of Sappho, Catullus, Horace, and Statius. 
Not one of these poets, I believe, will furnish a single instance 
of such a hiatus. At the same time, of the very same hiatus at the 
end of the strophe it would be easy to multiply examples ; but two 
shall suffice, 

———— lumina nocté, 
Otium Catulli etc. Cat. Carm, 49. 
——— militizque. 
Unde si Parce etc. Hor. Lib. 2. Ode 6. v. 9. 

We may consider it, therefore, as a rule that this hiatus between 
the colons ought to be avoided, and that, even in preference to 
this hiatus an elision is admissible.—As in Sappho, 


"AAR xampev yAdoou Fefaye, Aemrov 0 || adrixa, etc. 


In Catullus, 
Nullum amans vere sed identidem omniwm || ilia rumpens. Carm. 11. y. 19. 














In Horace, 

Plorat, et vires animumque moresque || aureos, etc. Lib. 4, Ode 2. v. 22. 

~Catullus, indeed, has elided even a long vowel, in compliance 
with the genius of the Latin, as 
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Qui illius culpa cecidit velut pra¢: || ultimi flos etc. Carm. 11. v. 22. 


Another rule to be collected from usage is, that the two first 
colons are always to be kept distinct from each other, and from 
the succeeding colon, by termimating ina whole word. This is a 
rule which, | believe, has never been transgressed by the ancient 
poets. The junction, therefore, of the two first colons in the 
Musa Cantab. p. 132. 


Tay xr0e orirBoiray, Wy’ o& mveoie’ a- || powar’ Ads, etc. 
seems a licence unsupported by any authority. 

The third colon is distinguished from the preceding two by 
having appended to it an Adonic, as a close to the whole strophe. 
To this Adonic it isso united, that it does not require to be 
separated by a termination in a whole word, but often terminates 
in the middle of a word, and is by this means not destroyed, but 


rendered only less striking and perceptible, as in the much and 
unnecessarily tormented strophe, 











xarol 82 7” eyov 

3 J n~ , , 

Axes orpalos, wréguyas weraivees 

Tlbxvee Siyovtes dm’ wpava aifé- || pos Sid péoow. 


The two stumblingsblocks in the way of commentators have 
been the Holic form divyjovres for Sivéoyres, or Sivedvres, and the 
difficulty to bring &pava aifépos into metre. I will not pretend to 
decide in what way the last syllable in Hgave, and the first in aibépos 
are to be considered as forming together only one syllable, whether 
by an apocope of the initial diphthong of ai§gpoc, or by a crasis, 
like éyaa. Nevertheless, the fact, however it may be explained, 
is to my mind certain, that in wpave aidépoc, the last syllable of the 
one, and the first syllable of the other, form together but one 
syllable, as in éyw od8 in another fragment of Sappho, and as in 
the Aristophanic pi od, and the Homeric ’EvvaAiw avipeipdvrn. In 
all these instances the final long vowel, and the next initial vowel 
coalesce into one syllable. As the rhythm terminates with each 
strophe it is wholly inadmissible, and contrary to all authority to 
join two strophes together, as 


—_— 


—— ws Woy, ws w- 
Aovro, pv0orosds, etc. Muse Cantab. p. 115. 





Before [ conclude my observations on the Greek Sapphic 
strophe, I will here apply it to the illustration of a strophe in the 
fragments of Alceus. This strophe, like the Sapphic strophe, 
may be considered as one line, composed however of different 
colons, namely, two glyconian choriambs, and an iambic dipodia, 
by way of close. In the structure of this strophe, the different 
colons may all be tied together, and need not terminate in an 
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entire word, a licence which has thrown the chief obscurity over 
the true character of the metre. Mr. Gaisford (Hephzst. p. $13) 
enlists this metre among the antispastics, but it is more correctly 
distributed and analysed in the Museum Criticum, Vol. 1. p. 431. 
1 will now put the strophe into my scale. 











3 or 4 3 3 S 
Mapywcei- || pes 08 peeryees | Sduog «60S ore = 6S 
yarnd || maoa 8” Apy | nexdre|| pntar oreyy. 


We may now perceive that the old readings xcAxesas 08 macoaxAois 
and map 62 XaAxi®ixal ought to be replaced, and that medical aid 
has been afforded where none was required. The twice inter- 
calated a3 has no other office to perform in both places than to 
produce uniformity, where uniformity is not demanded. Catullus 
abounds in similar inequalities in the same part of the same metre, 
as far as relates to the two first colons of this strophe, as 


fores, 
tium, Carm. $2. v. 10. 
Kunnanites too for Kumarrides is perfectly unnecessary. 

In the above-mentioned strophe the glyconian is followed by an 
iambic dipodia, but in the line of Alczus, 


Kéamp tr” BeE- || avr’ ay- || val xa- pies || xpover. 


3 or 4 
Monti- |{ um domina ut 
Sylva- || rumque viren- 





the order seems reversed, and an iambic dipodia is prefixed to the 
glyconian. Hephestion, however, ranks this among the antis- 
pastics. See Gaisford’s Hephestion, p. 58, and note by Hotchkis. 
{ will finish by giving a caution to the candidates for Sir William 
Browne’s medal, a caution which some odes in the Muse Canta- 
brigienses have not rendered quite unnecessary: namely, to abstain 
from the use of the dual number, whenever they write in the 
HBolic dialect. Dr. Valpy, in his Grammar, p.6. 4th Edit. says, 
“the dual, which adds precision to the Greek language, is not 
used in the AXolic dialect.” 


I will now pass to a brief consideration of the Latin Sapphics 
as exhibited by Horace. Catullus hasin a great measure imitated 
the freedom of the Greeks, but Horace has imposed upon his 
Muse the most severe restraints. ‘To point out the chief of these 
is my present business. 

The most striking difference between the versification of Sappho 
and Horace is the regular observation of the cesura by the latter. 
This is invariably placed either on the first or second syllable of 
the dactyl, and exhibits only the two forms following, 

Mercuri facunde | nepos Atlantis, 
Qui feros cultus | hominum recentum. 
The last form, as most agreeable, prevails the most. There are 
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many odes without an example of the dissyllabic, or trochaic 
cesura. Statius too does not once admit it. No verse will be 
found in Horace without any czsura in the dactylic foot, like this 
of Catullus, 
Ultimi flos | pratereunte postquam. 

Sarbievius, I think, generally observes the Horatian manner, 
but other modern poets have not been so fastidious, and Burton 
continually transgresses it, as 


Dum tuos et | Cecilie magistre. Opusc. p. 327. 


Whenever Horace uses the trochaic cesura, it occurs either on 

a trissyllable or quadrissyllable, as 
Mercuri facunde | nepos Atlantis. 
Fata donavere | bonique Divi. 

The last form is only used once by Horace mm all the four books 
of Odes, but this verse occurs in one of the most studied odes 
of the fourth book, and the same form is repeated no less than 
five times in the Carmen Seculare, so that it appears to have had 
the sanction of his riper judgment. 

There is a solitary example of the trochaic cesura falling on a 
dissyllable, as 

Semper ut te digna | sequare, et ultra. Lib. 4. Ode 11. v. 29. 


Burton frequently makes use of this cesura, as 
O Sion, dum corda | recens subiret, Opusc. p. 14. 


This is tolerable, but when he introduces a similar cesura in 
the manner following, 
Mistus una, mista | fluit sonorum. Ib. p. 329. 


it is quite another usage, and wholly unauthorized by Horace. 
This assertion may appear at first sight hypercritical, but I have 
no doubt that itis true. Horace scrupulously avoids a pause 
at the fourth syllable, or termination of the trochaic measure, and 
therefore in the verse 
Semper ut te digna | etc. 


he makes a monosyllable precede digna, in order not to make it 
necessary to stop at te, but to give a good reader an opportunity of 
avoiding this pause by reading and dividing the metre in this 
manner, 
Semper-ut te-digna | sequare et ultra. 
So a good reader will read the verse of Catullus, 


Ille mi par esse | Deo videtur, 
not as if it were 

Ille-mi-par esse | Deo videtur, 
still less as if it were 
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Ille mi par | esse Deo videtur, 
but as if it were like this of Horace, 
Ille-mi par-esse | Deo videtur. 
On the contrary in the verse 
Mistus una, mista fluit sonorum 


there is no possibility of eluding the disagreeable pause at the end 
of the fourth syllable. Still notwithstanding the caution with 
which Horace has made a dissyllable sustam the cesura, the 
practice, even with this caution, was never repeated by him, and 
may be considered as no sooner adopted than abandoned. 

We may now perceive the reason why Horace, whenever the 
cesura rests upon a monosyllable, makes another monosyllable 
precede it, as 

Mercuri, nam-te | docilis magistro ; 
for by this means the pause may be made by a good reader at 
the third syllable, and the two monosyllables may be so coupled 
together as to resemble one dissyllable. The whole structure of 
the Horatian Sapphic is a piece of curious machinery, and the 
effect of the most elaborate art; and yet all this art has been so 
dexterously managed and well concealed, as to escape the notice 
of the most elegant and finished scholars, and of his most pas- 
sionate admirers and imitators.—Horace seems to have been well 
aware that lyric poetry was the native plant of Greece, but was 
in Rome an exotic, that could be made to flourish only by the 
greatest care and attention. He has arrived at success by the 
only way in which it could be obtained ;_ for in his hands the Latian 
Muse now appears no unworthy rival of the Grecian, and at least 

Quamvis ingenio non valet, arte valet. 
He is in lyrics what Ovid is in elegiacs, and what Virgil is in 
hexameters. 

With respect to the hiatus of a short vowel at the end of each 
colon, Horace, I believe, never once admits of this licence, and 
adopts very sparingly the elision of such short vowel. ‘The elisions 
that take place, all terminate in que or wm, and, I think, there are 
only three of the first, and two of the latter. Um sometimes 1s 
not elided, as 


Neve te nostris vitiis iniquum | ocyor aura. L. 1. O. 2. v. 48. 


‘There are three more instances of um not elided. In Catullus 
on the contrary, the wm at the end of a colon is uniformly elided, 
both in the Sapphic and choriambie strophe, as 


Nullum amans vere, sed identidem omniwn | ilia rampens. Carm. 11. 


Saltu- | umque recon- | ditorum 
Amni- | umque, ete, Carm, 32, 
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The writers of Latin hexameters have sometimes retained the » 

final before a vowel without an elision, as 
Nam quod fluvidum est e levibus atque rotundis. Lucr. L. 2. v. 465. 
Namque papaverum aura potest suspensa levisque. Ib. L. 3. v. 197. 
Corvinum, et Galbam oculis nasoque carentem. Juv. Sat. 8. v. 5. 
Jupiter ut Celtiim omne genus pereat. Cat. Carm. 64. v. 48. 

But the last instance differs from the preceding, as the um final 
of Celtém is long by nature, being a contraction of Celtarum, and 
in imitation of the Greek genitive KeAray. 

The conjunctions of the third colon with the Adonic are ex- 
tremely rare, and the three following, I believe, are the only 
examples : 

Labitur ripa, Jove non probante ux- | orlus amnis. L. 1. O. 2. 
Grosphe, non gemmis, neque purpura ve- | nale, nec auro. L. 2.0.16. 
Pendulum zona bene te secuta e- | lidere collum. L. 3. O. 27. 

There is no instance in Horace of a conjunction at the second 

syllable of a word; for the verse 
Thracio bacchante magis sub inter- | lunia vento. L.1. 0.25. 


may be an instance only of a compound word resolved. 

In these conjunctions, as well as in the elisions of the final short 
vowel, one peculiarity is observable, that the last syllable of the 
colon is uniformly long, and that Horace admits, therefore, a 
trochee no more in the last part of the final ditrochee, than he 
does in the last part of the first. These verses of Sarbievius 
consequently, 

Jam fluunt pronis tibi regna, Ferdi- | nande tributis. L. 2. O. 12. 

Pertinax Euri furor, aut ineluc- { tabilis Austri. Enpod. 6. 

Sibilo ludas, lyrico comes P6- | etria vati. L. 4. O. 97. 
I will not say are without any authority, but cannot claim for their 
support the high authority of Horace. Such versification is dis- 
owned and rejected by him. 

As the Latin language not only permits, but requires the elision of 
long vowels, itis proper to observe what course Horace has thought 
proper to pursue in the management of this affair, and where 
he is left without a guide by his Grecian masters. For the most 
part he avoids the elision of long vowels altogether. When an 
elision does happen, it is either at the end of a colon before the 
monosyllable eé or am, or in the middle of a colon upon some sylla- 
ble that is required to be Jong. I believe, there are but four instan- 
ces of the one sort of elision, and but three of the other, namely, 

Plena miraris positusque carbo in, L, 3. 0.8. 


Dona prasentis rape letus hore et. Ib. 
Sentiant motus orientis Austri et. L. 3. O. 27. v. 22. 
Dedit irate, lacerare ferro et. Ib. v. 46. 

Quisquis ingentes oculd irretorto. L. 2. O. 2. 
Arsit Atreides medio in triumpho. L. 2. O. 4. 
Sic lucro aversam potuisse nasci. Ib. O. 3. v. 


Wier 
Vine c 
( 
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The long vowel we have seen elided also, at the end of a colon, 

and where the colon is combined with the Adonic, in the verse 
Pendulum zona bene te secuta é- | lidere collum. 

There is, I submit, in none of these instances, any defence for 
the elision which occurs in this verse of N angerius, 

Quod si ita tanges, fera ut obstinatum. Poem. Select. Ital. P. 145. 

I now proceed to the consideration of the Greek Alcaic under 
the three heads, as before, of rhythm, hiatus, and the condition of 
the last syllable in each verse, or colon rather, of the strophe. 
The rhythm then of the two first colons of the Greek Alcaic 
seems to be derived from the Sapphic, and to be no other than 
the same rhythm more artificially disposed, having a syllable pre- 
fixed, and in return being catalectic in the end, as 


bs S054 fy 2h olSyin-alest is 


"T- Jerpy 6 Seeds, | ex 0 dpa- yo) bE- yas 

Xev | pov me- meya- | ow d? vde- Tuy fo- ath. 
\ ‘ ‘ yw bed PAN 

To | pev yap evdev xU- = pee KU- | Alvde- TeX 

Tlap | wev yap dvtAog f[ic- rome- | Cav ey- es 


A syllable prefixed to any metre, like a broken or imperfect 
bar in modern music, has an abrupt mode of beginning well cal- 
culated to inspire animation. It seems on this account to have 
been introduced in many metres, and is rather a note of prepara- 
tion than a foot, and may generally be either long or short at 
pleasure. The same metre occurs in the fragments of Alceus 
without the syllable prefixed, as 

"AAN’ avytw | wey mepl | Talis Bépaic. 
It is then a Sapphic colon, catalectic. 

Every colon has either a dizresis at the end of the first ditro- 

chzus, as 

TIpo- | xdpo- pes yap || od- Oy d- | oeue- vou. 
or a cesura on the first syllable of the dactyl, as 

KaB- | Badr tov xei- | paciv’ || ead | ev ti- Gets. 
or thirdly a dizresis at the end of the dactyl, as 

Td | Fépyov [aan] a- | yf- caro || ted x0- pa. 

Horace, a3 we shall see presently, has imitated all three modes 
of division. 

The next colon in the Alcaic strophe seems to be a trochaic 
dimeter acatalectic, with a syllable prefixed, as 


as 3 or 4 3 3 or 4 
"2 | Boxys de pua- | xov0 d- pioroy 
To | 8 evoev ckpres 8 | avrd peoooy. 


The Jast colon admits of no variety of times, but is restricted 
to two dactyls succeeded by a ditrochee, as 
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Nak go- | prycba | ody weraives 
The most agreeable form of this colon is when the dactylic and 


trochaic rhythms are not kept distinct as in the preceding example, 
but tied together by a word in common, as 


Kal ruxi- | des preya- | rou nar’ abre. | 


With respect to the hiatus, there is no doubt that it is admissible 
in the dactylic feet of this metre, as 


7 Avopes moAnOs mUpyos cpyhios. 


But whether a hiatus is equally admissible in the trochaic feet 
is very doubtful, and on this account the alteration of mporégu ’véeuw 
Into mpotrépw 6uov made m the Museum Criticum, Vol. I. p. 424, 
is perhaps objectionable. 

As the Latin Alcaic strophe in all that regards its structure is a 
faithful copy of the Greek, I will reserve any observations to be 
made on the condition of the last syllable of each colon, till 1 come 
to treat of it in the Latin Alcaics. By this means not only 
tautology will be avoided, but the subject may be better eluci- 
dated by examples, of which we feel the want in Greek. It is to 
Horace, and to his ardent admiration of Alezus, that we are chiefly 
mdebted for our knowledge of the Alcaic metre. 

The properties of the Latin Alcaic stropbe have been so weil 
explained by an mgenious and accurate writer, in the Classical 
Journal, No. 22, p. 351, that little more is necessary than to refer 
to him for a full knowledge of this hitherto ill-understood and 
neglected metre. He has not only the merit of explaining success- 
fully the Alcaic strophe, but has set an example in the mode of 
doing so, which may be applied to the elucidation of all other 
metres. Until we know more than we do at present about the 
principles and theory of ancient rhythmopeeia, it is chiefly by 
attention to the practice of the best poets, by a strict examination 
of their versification, and by the laborious process of analysing its 
forms, that we are most likely to make progress in metrical science. 

I shall now proceed im the course I have hitherto pursued, and 
begin with the consideration of the rhythni, which prevails in the 
Latin Alcaics. ‘This is similar in all respects to the Greek, except 
that Horace has imposed on his Muse a greater uniformity and 
strictness. In one place, and in one place only, 1 believe, he 
admits a pure ditrochee in the first colon. 

Si non périrét immiserabilis 
Captiva Pubes; Lib. 3. O. 5. 

And in another place, 

Jam Dedaleo ocyor Icaro. L. 2. O. 20. 


he retains the long o without an elision after the Greek fashion. 
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These deviations from his general rule of versification take place at 
the end of the trochaic measure, and where a licence, as less per- 
ceptible, is most excusable; nor does there seem a necessity for a 
change in the reading. Otherwise we might read with Bentley, 
tutior for ocyor, and perirent might be substituted for periret. It 
is by no means an infallible ground of objection to a particular 
verse, that its form occurs only once, as the forms of the five 
following verses are all of them different, and yet occur but once. 

Mentemque lymphatam Mareotico 

Spectandus in certamine Martio 

Hostile aratrum exercitus insolens 


Antehac nefas de- promere Cecubum 
Utrumque nostrum in-credibili modo 


The first is an instance of the cesura on the first syllable of the 
dactyl. 

The second is an instance of the diresis at the end of the dactyl. 

The third is similar fo the second, with the addition of an elision, 
at the place where the trochaic measure terminates. 

The fourth line has its dizresis in the proper place, according to 
the Horatian rule, but in a singular manner, that is at the prepo- 
sition in a compounded word. 

The fifth me is in a similar predicament, with the addition of 
an elision. 

With the exception of the preceding lines, all the two first 
colons of Horace are marked with a pause or dizresis at the end 


of the trochaic measure. 
The infrequency of deviation from this rule observable in all 


the books of Horace is a sufficient argument against the too 
common deviation from it, especially when it is considered that 
every deviation in Horace from the established rule is confined to 
the first colon, and is never permitted on the second.—The irre- 
gularity in the first colon is thus compensated by a quick return 
in the second colon to the proper, and more agreeable rhythm. It 
becomes then, as it were, a fault recovered, and, like a discord 
artfully introduced in music, leaves the ear, after a slight shock, 
more sensible of the harmony that follows. ‘There is no authority 
in Horace for a couplet like this, 

Aut qua sonanti pectine Pindarus 

Argentee testudinis impulit. Muse Cantab. P. 5. 

What makes the last colon still more prosaic is the quadrissy]- 

lable at the beginning which is only admissible when followed by 
a monosyllable, so as to fall mto the regular dizresis, or pause, as 


Sermonibus te negligit horridus, L. 3. O. 21. v. 10. 


Modern Poets have introduced a fourth pause in this colon, 
quite unused by Horace, and that is a dissy/(abic cesura, 
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Insania, quandoque | tumultuans. Musz Cantab. P. 7. 
Terrarum ad usque extrema | furentibus. Ib. P. 100. 
Subrideatque 4tnea | Proserpina. Milton (Newton’s) v. 2. P. 338. 


Horace frequently makes the pause rest upon a monosyllable, as 
Hoc caverat mens | provida Reguli. L. 3.0. 5. v. 13. 
and not unfrequently on a weak monosyllable after an elision, as 


Jamdudum apud me est, | eripe te more. L. 3. O. 9. v. 5. 
Descende celo et | dic age tibia. L. 3.0. 4. v. 1. 

Drusum gerentem et { Vindelici quibus, L. 4. O. 4. v. 18. 
Aurum irrepertum et | sic melius situm. L. 3. O. 3. v. 49. 


In the fourth book the pause so made is found but once. 

Sometimes the pause falls upon an elided syllable, as 
Armenta non aurum | aut ebur Indicum. L. 1. O. 31. v. 5. 
Quo Styx et invisi | horrida Tenari. L. 1.0.34. v. 10. 
Regum timendorum | in proprios greges. L. 3. O. 1. v. 5. 
Primum inguinavere | et genus et domos. L, 3. O. 6. v. 18. 


There is no instance of an elision falling upon a monosyllable, as 
in this line of Buchanan, 


Sic ille nuper spe | insatiabili. Miscell. Ode 8. 


In the fourth book Horace has refrained entirely from the use of 
this mode of making the pause.—So true is it, that Horace to the 
last endeavoured to give the highest finish to his imitations of the 
Greek lyrics. 

The third verse of the Alcaic strophe is in Greek a colon of 
great laxity, but is, as usual, in Horace most artificial and exact. 
In the first place, here, as in the Sapphic, the pure ditrochee is 
excluded, and the last syllable is uniformly long, as 


De- | preli- antes | nec cu- _pressi. 


An Jambic penthimemer (for such at least it is in appearance), 
is prohibited at the beginning, unless it be succeeded by a mono- 
syllable, and the same is prohibited at the end, unless it be preceded 
by a monosyllable, as 

Te belluosus | qui |{ remotis. L. 4. O. 14. V. 47. 

Ab se removisse, | et || virilem. L. 3. O. 5. v. 43. 
De gente | sub | Dio || moreris. L. 2. O. 3. v. 23. 
Consulque | non | unius |fanni. L. 4. O. 9. v. 39. 

Horace has admitted a dissyllable eight times, and a quadris- 
syllable three times, after the penthimemer, but has admitted but 
once a hypermonosyllable before the penthimemer, as 


Hunc Lesbio | sacrare |] plectro. L. 1. O. 26. v. 11. 


These examples occur wholly in the first and second books, and 
never in the third and fourth. Instead of a monosyllable, a dis- 
syllable with an elision may precede the penthimemer, as 
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In majus | idem | odere || vires, 
but after a Penthimemer, a dissyllable with an elision is not 
admissible. ‘The line therefore of Buchanan, 
Salve vetuste | vite || imago, Miscell. Od. 11. 

does not rest on good authority. 

An Iambic Penthimemer, comprehended in a single word, may 
begin this colon, but is forbidden at the end of it. 

Nevertheless in the Muse Anglican, such a final Penthimemer 











occurs, 
Fulgeret | atque | augustiore, v. 1. p. 139. Strop. 13. 
ah; lo* MM, 
GRYPHIADHA. 
Ti yap, TOAMNpE, KUVEYEIC 5 Bion. Id. «’. 60. 


Noerncovras be of emsbuunoavres TouTou Tov epyou moAAu vrytercy 
TE Yap TOS TWAT! MapaTKEVATOUTL, XH) Opay Xab cLeXOUEIY [LAAAOY, 
ynpacney de irrov' ta b= mpos Tov MOAEMOy MAAITTA MasEvEL. 


Xenoph. Cyneget. XI ben |e 





BiBasv A. ‘Probecic. 

“Evospoig ocupmociay mapacxevatuy Tpugiadys, eautov immoy emaives 
Baasos be xou Fpugiadys Ssarcyovras, xr aAAnAoss meps TayuTYTOS Immo 
epitouow' autous 9¢ xaTamaver Bacoadsos, Tov owov eyxwpintwv. Oi be 
TO Aoimoy THS HuEpas EI OLVOMOTIAY TpEMOYTAS. Nouxtos 02 exvryevouerys, 
Tpugiadys xadzvder 6 be dpas xata wscovuxrins ebimuiteras, wate aidecos 
xatactacw mporuviaverbas HAsou Os avateAAovTos, s£ o1Kov mogeveTa. 
Mapby 82, anayyeArouta Ta mapa moTapov mparroucvar, eberer I pudiadnce 
75 Gnoas amotperev. Ipudiadys 02, yoAwoamevos, OiaAodwpeitas Mapiy, 
was eg THY Onpay amEepyeTou. 

ANAPA Gidov berywr execiv, Pirolypoy aed, 

Eobrov, acbrcpopov, usyarwy mpyxTrypa Te epywv: 

Hros oy ev Oypy petra macs petemge eraspois: 

Tov 3 of GaupaSovr warn 6 daprarews immevey, 

Apywy: auTap 6 Too APElAeT HoldsLOY EvHOG. 

IPYPIAAHY, érapois wapeywv pevosinen OaiTaA, 

“Tarov wr7yvov cov wept TAYTWY E[Lp.EVOLL AADAWY 

Evuyero xvdiowy: 6 Oe xayyarowy eros yuda 

Kexdute iv, Wemoves, XAb AXOVETE, TAYTES ETRIZO!, 

Oe eirw motos Onpy, evs pros Opacug imo, 10 

TIrivos, avinyros: Tov 0 avr amepetor aoa 


or 





_V. 4. Od. o. 420, V. 5. Od. a. 9. Vict @rt0e. 
NOI US Xs Cl. Jd. VOL. XV. R 
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Ovx cberw deEacbas, eres morv Povropas auToy 
Xrabuw eye xps Asuxoy egerTopevoy xb oAugac. 
Nnpepov 6 Svydog wo exareooaro yv ems Oypyy 
Kexrnpat Oe xaos aurTog emoaupiov, ovde TIG AAAS" lo 
Zyydog 0 ov reeGes immoy ciSeorw ext dary 
Peprepoy TPETEQOYs Tayees xav Svydsos iamos: 
Ov psy Butriadys Totov Novdapuoy, OU peey 
Towov Barsos immoy cog tavyeva GepBee 
Srabposs, oloy eyw xuapoug xeilny Te Payovra. 20 
‘Ns eGal’ of 0 apa mares axny eyevovTo o1w7y,* 
Tov 0 av Barsog o10g apesPopevog mporceimer. 
2D. wemoy ov KOTO LOlQAY ETOG [LETALEALOY ELEC" 
Ov yag vyGaureov mpemes ouTwsg euyxyeTaao vas, 
He diawy immoug ovoraleiv, ov 0 brrepasveiv 25 
Ei 02 doxes reo¢ immog epov Tos Peprepoc eva, 
Keppara vv ypuoov xarabyoope, boo” eleanor, 
TTevt', 1 mevTyxovT, 1 WAEIOY, ELOl TH OV TIT ELS 
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DE LIIMPROVISATION POETIQUE 


Chez les Anciens, et particulierement chez les Grecs et 
les Romains. 


PAR M. RAOUL-ROCHETTE, 
DE VINSTITUT ROYAL DE FRANCE, &e. 


a ee 





Deus, ecce Deus ; cui talia fanti 

Ante fores, subito non vultus, non color unus, 

Non comtz mansére come, sed pectus anhelum, 

Et rabie fera corda tument, majorque videri 

Nec mortale sonans, afflata est numine quando ; 
Jam propiore Dei. Virein. Ener, Lis. VI. 46. 


OS 


Observations préliminaires. 


Lia nation Italienne a, depuis la renaissance des Lettres, offert un 
spectacle qui a toujours paru unique dans histoire des Arts, celui de 
Poétes qui, sans étude et sans préparation, produisoient a l’instant 
méme, et sur toutes sortes de sujets, des vers harmonieux et faciles. 
Cette faculté merveilleuse, qui, par un privilége attaché au ciel de 
l’Ausonie moderne, semble étre devenue le partage exclusif des 
habitans de cette belle contrée, étoit de nature a exciter a la fois 
Ja jalousie et ’incrédulité. Aussi la plupart des nations Européennes, 
aprés l’avoir vainement enviée a I’Italie, ont-elles cherché, mais 
vainement encore, a en révoquer en doute l’existence; et leur 
conviction n’a pu céder qu’ a des expériences, trop souvent réitérées 
pour ne pas fournir des preuves incontestables. 

Qu’au milieu d’une assemblée nombreuse et choisie, un poete 
se lave et regoive avec le sujet sur lequel doit s’exercer sa muse, le 
métre qui réglera ses chants; que, sans aucune préparation 
antérieure, il lui suffise d’un moment de réflexion, pour concevoir 
un plan, en distribuer les différentes parties, en disposer les maté- 
riaux ; qu’ aprés avoir ainsi recueilli au-dedans de lui-méme toutes 
les ressources de son imagination, toutes les forces de son génie, sa 
veine s’échappe tout-a-coup comme un torrent qui franchit sans 
effort les digues impuissantes qu’ on lui oppose ; que, dans l’espace 
de quelques heures, et presque sans aucun intervalle de repos, il 
produise des poémes entiers, ot le sujet. proposé soit traité dans 
toute son étendue, ov les accessoires soient subordonnés a l'objet 
principal, ot la verve se soutienne d’un bout a l’autre au méme 
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dégré d’élévation et de chaleur, un semblable phénoméne présente 
sans doute le dernier effort de lesprit humain, et lon ne peut 
méconnoitre, 4 de pareils traits, le caractére d’une mspiration 
vraiment divine. Sij’ajoute que, dans quelques uns de ces poémes 
dégagés du prestige d’une déclamation animée et rapide, et 
soumis au jugement du cabinet, on trouve frequemment la justesse 
et la’solidité des pensées, jointes a l’élégance et a la pureté du style, 
Péclat et la vivacité des images, Ja richesse et la facilité des rimes ; 
et qu’ a peime quelques légers défauts y frappent Voeil le plus 
attentif et la critique la plus sévére, le sentiment de la surprise 
qu’ on avoit éprouvé d’abord, ne se changera-t-il pas en celui de 
Vadmiration ? 

Mais une faculté si extraordinaire ne peut étre le partage que 
dun petit nombre de génies privilégiés, disséminés de loin en lom 
dans l’espace des siécles; et l’on ne sauroit disconvenir que la 
foule des versificateurs sans talent, qui s’en prétendoient doués, 
n’ait beaucoup avili le nom et la profession d’improvisateur, aux 
yeux méme de la nation qui en faisoit un de ses plus beaux titres 
de gloire. La facilité de rimer, qu’ offre l’idiéme le plus riche et le 
plus harmonieux de |’Europe, est plus favorable 4 la médiocrité 
qu’ au vrai talent; et, quoique l’indignation des auteurs Italiens se 
soit prononcée dans les termes les plus énergiques contre ces 
charlatans, dont les muses grossiéres abusoient de la crédulité des 
Peuples, imposture usurpa souvent et usurpe encore parmi eux 
les honneurs qui ne sont dus qu’ aux excellents et véritables 
improvisateurs. Mais, du moins, les [taliens instruits ne reconnois- 
sent comme tels que ceux dont les ouvrages, soumis en naissant 4 
des loix sévéres et rigoureuses, ont subi avec succés l’épreuve 
lente et sfire d’un examen réfléchi, et qui ont su joindre les 
suffrages paisibles de leurs juges aux applaudissemens tumultueux 
de leurs auditeurs. 

C'est en étudiant, dans le silence du cabinet, ces productions 
qui, nées avec la parole, ont recu une nouvelle vie par l’écriture ; 
c’est surtout en lisant les poémes de G1aNN1, le premier dans un 
art ot il compte tant de rivaux, et qui ne me semble pas moins 
supérieur a tous ses prédécesseurs, qu’il lest incontestablement a 
tous ses contemporains, que j’al appris a connoitre cette inspira- 
tion, dont le nom, appliqué a la plupart des poésies modernes, ou 
n’est qu’un mot vide de sens, ou ne présente qu’une idée absolu- 
ment étrangére a son acception primitive. Qui pourrait en effet 
retrouver le caractére de I’inspiration, telle que les anciens l’ont 
décrite, et que leurs ouvrages nous l’offrent encore vivante, dans 
ces poemes péniblement concus et plus péniblement produits, od 
Ja verve, 4 chaque instant refroidie, ne brille qu’ 4 de longs inter- 
valles, oti art est constamment aux prises avec la nature, et dont 
le principal mérite consiste a cacher la difficulté vaincue? Qu’ on se 
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figure un de nos poétes, obscurément confiné dans la solitude de son 
cabinet, luttant avec effort contre l’expression ou la mesure, et 
sans cesse appelant la rime au secours de la pensée; imprimant 
sur chacun de ses mots les traces laborieuses de la lime, effacant 
tous les traits de sa plume, a mesure qu’ il les a tracés, et toujours 
plus mécontent de son travail, 4 proportion qu’ ila plus de gofitt, 
détruisant souvent le lendemain l’ouvrage infortuné de la veille. A 
ce portrait, qu’ on ne m’accusera pas d’ avoir peint avec des couleurs 
imaginaires, opposons celui d’un des chantres de l’antiquité ; 
entouré des flots nombreux d’ un peuple qu’ attirent sur ses pas le 
bruit de sa réputation et les sons de sa lyre, revétu des habits de sa 
profession, qui impriment encore a toute sa personne un caractére 
plus auguste, il porte en sa main l’instrument consacré au dieu des 
vers, et le remplace quelquefois par la coupe chére au dieu du vin ; 
il prélude par des accords analogues au sujet qu’il va traiter; 
sa verve croit et s’'allume par degrés; bientét, cédant a la force 
des mouvemens qui l’agitent, et au torrent des idées qui l’obsédent, 
il s’élance dans une région sublime, et puise 4 des sources divines, 
ces tours hardis et pittoresques, ces images neuves et brillantes 
dont il embellit ses vers. ant que l’inspiration, dont le caractére est 
empreint sur tous ses traits, le posséde et le domine, son. style est 
impétueux et rapide comme la pensée, vif et étincelant comme 
Vimagination; c’est la Pythonisse sur le trépié de Delphes, ou la 
Sibylle dans l’antre de Cumes. 

Faut-il nous étonner, si l’opposition frappante de ces deux 
portraits également fidéles, a fait regarder longtemps, par des 
esprits préoccupés de nos meeurs et de nos habitudes modernes, 
le modéle du dermmier comme un €tre fantastique, comme un 
personnage absolument idéal? On croit difficilement ce dont on se 
présume soi-méme incapable; on a peine méme a concevoir des 
faits autorisés, quand au défaut de la vraisemblance qui leur 
manque, se joint celui de l’expérience que nous ne possédons pas. 
encore; et lorsque Mad. de Stael essaya de nous donner, par 
limitation, quelque idée d’ un genre de poésie aussi nouveau pour 
nos oreilles, qu’ étranger 4 nos connoissances, les chants impro- 
visés de sa Corinne furent a peine entendus de la plupart des 
lecteurs Frangais. 

Mais, 4 mesure que nos esprits sont devenus plus éclairés sur 
les effets de l'improvisation Italienne, les prodiges de la muse 
antique ont du nous sembler moins incroyables. Les chants de 
Gianni répandus dans toute l’Europe, ont, en quelque sorte, réalisé 
pour nous les miracles que la Gréce attribuoit a son Amphion; 
et lorsque le temoignage de nos oreilles s’est joint a celui de 
Vantiquité, pour nous donner des notions justes de la véritable 
inspiration, admiration obtenue par les poetes modernes, nous a 
conduit naturellement a une étude nouvelle de la poésie ancienne. 
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Toutefois, nous n’ avions encore, sur l’existence de V’improvisa- 
tion poetique des Grecs, que des soupgons vagues, ou tout au 
plus, que de faibles présomptions : : on s’etait contenté de conjec- 
tures, sans songer a acquérir une certitude. Pour répandre sur ce 
point d’ histoire toute la lumidre dont il étoit susceptible, il falloit 
recueillir des preuves et combiner des faits; travail souvent 
pénible et quelquefois impraticable pour la plupart de ces hommes 
a qui la vérité méme déplait, dés que la découverte exige, de 
Papplication et de l’étude. II leur est, en effet, bien plus commode 
de croire ou de nier, selon qu’ils sont disposés a l'un ou a /’autre, 
sans se mettre en peine de soutenir leurs assertions, ou de justifier 
leur incrédulité. Ceux a’entre eux, qui ne font pas tout-d-fait 
dépendre leur opinion des caprices de leur gofit, ont pu se croire 
suffisamment éclairés par le petit nombre de faits que rapporte 
Vauteur du Voyage du Jeune Anacharsis, et ils ont, avec quel- 
qu apparence | de raison, résolu par affirmative la question que ce 
savant et ingénieux écrivain offre a la curiosité de ses lecteurs : 
“ On peut demander, si ’usage d’ improviser n’ étoit pas commun a 
ces Grecs, doués d’ une imagination aussi vive que les Italiens, et 
dont la langue se prétoit encore plus ala poésie que la langue 
Italienne.”* D’ autres personnes, d@’ un jugement moins difficile, 
ont aisément converti en certitude ce doute qu’ exprime Vabbé 
Barthélemy. A les entendre, |’érudition est au moins superflue, et 
toute discussion inutile, pour décider une question que la vraisem- 
blance seule éclaircit suffisamment. I] seroit absurde, selon elles, de 
supposer que les Grecs, auxquels la nature avoit si libéralement 
accordé toutes les facultés poetiques, aient été privés de celle qui 
exige le plus de souplesse dans la langue, de facilité dans l’esprit, 
de mobilité dans limagination, et qu’ une faculté si brillante soit 
demeurée constamment jusqu’ a nos jours le partage exclusif d’ une 
nation qui ne posséde certainement pas a un plus haut degré toutes 
ces qualités réunies, et qui emprunta des Grecs les premiers 
principes de la civilisation, et les plus parfaits modéles de la 
littérature. 

Mais, pour établir un fait aussi extraordinaire que I’est celui 
de improvisation poetique, il ne doit pas suffire @ alléguer 
de ces raisons communes, de ces généralités vulgaires qui s’ap- 
pliquent a tout et qui prouvent rarement quelque chose. Les bons 
esprits, qui n’ appuient leur conviction que sur des preuves certaines, 
et qui ne négligent pas les moyens de les acquérir, ne se contentent 
pas de si faibles probabilités. Mme. de Staél, qui ne perd 
jamais l'occasion de, placer une pensée ingénieuse, a bien pu dire : 
“il ya des improvisateurs parmi les Dalmates; les sauvages en ont 
aussi; on en trouvort chez les anciens Grecs: il y eu a presque 





* Voyage du jeune Anacharsis, chap. 1xxx, art. Dithyrambes, note, 
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toujours chez les peuples qui ont de l’tmagination et point de vanité 
sociale,” * cette maniére vive et paradoxale de traiter les questions 
les plus problématiques, convient tout au plus dans un roman: 
quand on s’adresse a la raison des hommes éclairés, il faut employer 
des argumens plus solides et suivre une méthode plus rigoureuse ; 
en un mot, c’est se jouer de soi-méme et de ses lecteurs, que de 
décider ainsi ce qui ‘doit étre exaniné. 

J’ai done cru que ce seroit un travail a la fois utile et agréable, 
que de rassembler dans les écrits des anciens toutes les notions 
propres a constater un fait, que l’on avoit jusqu’ici plutét deviné 
que reconnu, et dont la croyance avoit précédé la preuve: j’ai cru 
que des recherches, qui devoient servir a fixer enfin opinion sur 
une question souvent agitée et jamais débattue, auroient le double 
avantage d’intéresser et les savans, pour qui l’instruction la plus 
sévére est toujours la plus agréable, et les littérateurs, qui font 
quelquefois grace a l’érudition en faveur de la vérité. Dans ce 
siécle frivole, il est souvent moins difficile de la trouver, que de la 
dire. L’apparence seule du travail, dans un livre ot il étoit indispen- 
sable, effarouche la plupart des lecteurs: n’estimant de l'étude, que 
ses résultats, ils en rejettent les moyens ; toute recherche les choque, 
toute discussion les fatigue ; leur paresse qui refuse de remonter 
aux sources, n’approuve méme pas qu’on tache de lui en épargner 
la pee : et, commne si la reconnoissance envers un écrivain auquel 
ils doivent leurs lumiéres, étoit pour eux un fardeau, ils ne con- 
sentent a jouir du fruit de ses veilles, qu’autant qu’il parviendra 
a leur en dérober le mérite. 

Je ne me suis pas borné, dans mes recherches, a ce qui concer- 
noit la poésie des Grecs; a4 mesure que j’approfondissois cette 
matiére encore intacte, mes regards se sont étendus au dela des 
limites que je m’étois d’abord tracées, et le cercle de mes idées 
s’est aggrandi avec celui de mes connoissances. Aprés m’étre assuré 
que la faculté d’improviser étoit commune chez les Grecs, j’ai 
voulu voir si elle leur avoit été particuliére, et si les Romains, qui 
avoient puisé a leur école tant d’excellens principes de littérature 
et de lecons de gofit, n’avoient point aussi emprunté de leurs 
modéles ou recu de la nature le méme talent appliqué aux mémes 
usages. Le résultat de ces nouvelles recherches s’est trouvé presque 
en tout conforme a celui des premicres ; et, quoique, dans ce point 
comme en beaucoup d'autres, les Latins ne soutiennent pas avan- 
tageusement le paralléle avec les Grecs, quoique le caractére 
plus sévére de leur génie et de leur langue se prétat moins aisé- 
ment aux inspirations de la poésie, on eu retrouve encore chez 
eux des traces assez nombreuses pour rendre vraisemblable, 





* Corinne, lib. xv. ¢. 9, tom. iii. p. 86. 
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au moins sous ce rapport, la prétention qu’ont les Italiens modernes 
de descendre des anciens Romains. 

J’ aurois pu étendre les mémes considérations a d’autres peuples 
de l’Antiquité, dont les productions poétiques ont été vantées par 
elle, quoique le temps ne les ait pas laissé parvenir jusqu’ 4 nous. 
S’il est vrai, comme l’assure un ingénieux écrivain,’ et comme la 
raison seule nous autorise a le croire, que le don d’improviser ait 
été plus commun chez les peuples dont la civilisation étoit moins 
avancée, et, parconséquent, le systéme de versification moins 
rigoureux, ces antiques poésies des Celtes et des Germains doivent 
avoir été le fruit d’une inspiration soudaine et fortuite, comme les 
événemens qu’elles retracgoient.* C’étoit un usage généralement 
établi chez les nations Celtiques, lorsqu’on partoit pour une expé- 
dition militaire, d’emmener des poetes, qui sur jes champs de 
bataille, ou dans les fétes triomphales, célébroient la valeur des 
citoyens morts en combattant pour la patrie.?__Ainsi, les guerriers 
qui succomboient, n’avoient pas longtemps a attendre Ja reécom- 
pense d’un beau trépas; ils recueilloient, sur le théatre méme de 
leurs exploits, le tribut de regrets et d’éloges da a leur mémoire.? 
Les Bardes compagnons ou témoins des hauts faits quils consa- 
croient dans leurs vers, n’auroient pu, sans trahir a la fois les devoirs 
de leur ministére et les droits de Pamitié, offrir a Vombre de ces 
héros une consolation étudiée et tardive; il falloit que leurs chants 
produits au méme instant quwils en trouvoient un nouvel objet, 
acquittassent promptement la reconnoissance publique dont ils 
étoient les organes, et ces chants improvisés par la douleur, et 
accueillis par elle au sortir de la bouche du poete, se couservoient 
sans effort et sans altération dans le souvenir comme dans le coeur 
de tous ceux qui les avoient entendus. 

Qui pourroit douter que Pimagination vive et prompte des 
peuples de Orient ne se soit fréquemment livrée a improvisation 
oratoire et poetique? tout conspiroit a leur en inspirer le désir et a 
leur en fournir les moyens. Au bienfait d’une organisation heureuse, 
se joignoient ceux d’une langue abondante et sonore, d’un climat 
riche et varié comme elle; ils jouissoient 4 la fois de toutes les 
faveurs de la nature et de toutes les ressources de l’art. Les Arabes, 
dont la langue et les mceurs retracent encore celles des anciens 
habitans du désert, ont, dans leur idiéme actuel, un terme pour 
désigner ?improvisation, et cette expression, chez un peuple qui 
ne multiplie les signes de ses idées, qu’a raison du besoin qu’ il ena, 
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1 Tacit. German. §.11; et Annal. lib. ii. c. 88. Perizon. Animadv. Histor. 
cap. vi. p. 211. 

2 Ammian. Marcell. lib. xv. c. 9. cf. Posidon. Historiar. lib. xxiii, apud Athen. 
lib. vi. c. 12; Jornandes, de rebus Getic. lib. iv. ¢. 5. 

3 Diodor. Sic. Bibliothec. lib. v.c. 31, 
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Wdique, ou la tradition d’un usage antique, ou l’existence d’une 
pratique habituelle, et probablement l'une et Vautre. Si nous 
connoissions davantage histoire littéraire du peuple Hébreu, 
il ne nous seroit pas difficile de retrouver aussi, dans les fragmens 
poétiques qu'il nous a laissés, de nombreuses traces d’improvi- 
sation. 4Le savant Vossius ne voit que des essais improvisés dans les 
premiéres poésies des Juifs, et il regarde encore comme tels 
les Psaumes, les Lamentations et le dermer Cantique de Moyse.* 
J’adopte son opinion, sans approuver les raisons sur lesquelles elle 
est fondée. Le défaut de rhythme et de métre, qui régne dans ces 
poémes, aux yeux de ce critique, lui paroit suffisamment compensé 
par le caractére de l’mspiration. Mais des poésies, privées de 
rhythme et de métre, quelque grave qu’en fat le sujet, quelque 
sublime qu’en fat la diction, seroient-elles de veritables poésies? 
On sait aujourd’hui que le défaut qui choquoit Vossius, n’existoit 
pas réellement dans ces poémes sacrés, et, sans étre plus éclairés 
sur la source de leurs beautés, nous connoissons mieux a présent 
le secret de leur composition. En ne considérant les ceuvres des 
Prophétes, que sous le rapport d’une critique profane, il est 
également impossible de méconnoitre linspiration par laquelle 
elles ont été produites, et ce jugement de Vesprit se change en 
un article de foi pour le philosophe Chrétien, qui révére dans 
ces hautes productions de la poesie les oracles mémes de la 
Divinité. Les circonstances, au milieu desquelles furent prononcés 
les cantiques de Débora et de Baruch,* ceux de Moyse et de 
Marie,’ le style méme et la forme de ces compositions, tout nous 
atteste qu’ elles dfrent étre pareillement l’ouvrage d’une inspiration 
soudaine, et de pareils faits suffisent pour prouver que le talent 
d’improviser brilla du plus vif éclat chez le peuple Heébreu. 

Les Egyptiens méme, malgré leur aversion pour la poésie,* 
n’étoient pas aussi étrangers a ce talent, que des observateurs 
prévenus ou superficiels voudroient nous le persuader. Ils chan- 
toient communément en l’honneur de la Déesse Isis, des Hymnes 
qui paroissent avoir été improvisés,’ et la licence de leur fétes 
religieuses n’étoit pas moins favorable a linspiration poetique, 





1 De Natur. et Constitut. Art. Poét. c. xiii. §. 2, oper. tom. ili. p. 30. 

2 Judic. cap. v. ; 

3 Exod. cap. xv.; Deuteronom, cap. xxxii.; add. Joseph. Antiq. Judaic. lib. 
ii. c. 7. et lib. iv, cap. ultim.; Philon. vit. Mosis. le Quadrio semble partager 
opinion de Vossius (della Storia e della ragione d’ogni poésia, lib, i. distinct. ii. 
c. i. p. 156): “* Bisogna ancor confessare, che questo genere, che noi canto all’ 
improviso appelliamo, fu il primo genere di poésia che fosse al mondo. Non 
parleremo gia qui de’ profeti del popol di Dio: perciocché quello Spirito che 
faceva lor die versi da arrestare i venti, dobbiamo credere che fosse lo Spirito 
del Signore, il quale gli sollevaste sopro il loro sé.” 


* Dion, Chrysostom. orat, xi. 5 Plato de Legib. lib. ii. p. 789, ed. Franct, 
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que les cérémonies pompeuses du culte Judaique. On en jugera 
par la description suivante que fait Hérodote des fétes de Diane, 
qui se célébroient a Bubaste, par un nombre infini de dévots 
et de dévotes, de tout 4ge et de toute condition, : 
“Une multitude de bateaux voguent vers cette ville, de toutes 
les parties de !’Egypte. Dans chaque barque, les hommes et 
les femmes se trouvent mélés sans ordre et sans distinction: les 
hommes jouent de la fifite, et les femmes, des castagnettes: le 
reste de la troupe, qui ne prend point de part a ce concert,- chante 
des vers ou frappe des mains en cadence. On s’arréte devant toutes 
les villes qui se rencontrent sur le passage, et la musique recom- 
mence, sur de nouveaux frais, mais toujours de la méme mani€re. 
Les femmes, s’abandonnant.a |’yvresse de la joie, agacent par des 
propos malins toutes celles qui passent a leur vue, chantent des 
airs libertins et exécutent des danses lascives.” (Lib. 11.-c..60.) 
Dans ce récit d’Hérodote, dont la naiveté atteste l’exactitude, 

jai été obligé d’adougir la franchise de quelques expressions, de 
voiler la nudité de certains détails. Mais, lom de nuire a la fidélité 
du sens, ces légers changemens n’en ont que mieux conservé- 
Vesprit ; et la comparaison des moeurs anciennes décrites par 
Hérodote avec les pratiques modernes observées par nos voyageurs, 
achevera d’éclaircir et de confirmer son témoignage. -C’est un fatt 
géneralement reconnu, que, malgré les nombreuses vicissitudes de 
fortune que |’ Egypte a éprouvées, et sous les diverses dominations 
qui Vont successivement opprimée, les naturels de ce pays ont 
conservé le fond de leur caractére et un attachement inaltérable 
A leurs institutions nationales. Les folles cerémomies qu’autorisoit le 
culte d’Isiset de Diane, se renouvellent de nos jours autour des 
tombeaux des Santos -et devant les églises des Cophies. Le méme> 
gofit pour les Pélerinages subsiste encore sur la terre des Pharaons 
et des Ptolemées: les mémes danses, les mémes instrumens de 
musique charment les yeux et les oreilles de ses habitans, et ces 
vieilles habitudes, nées du climat et enracinées sur-le sol, ont 
constamment triomphé des entraves du koran et du sabre des 
Mameloucks. Un desderniers voyageurs qui ont parcouru l’ Egypte, 
M. Savary, nous apprend’ qwil se tient tous les ans au bourg 
moderne de Santa, situé sur le méme canal du Nil qui conduisoit 
a Vantique Bubaste, et dans la méme province, une foire ot Jes 
habitans de la haute et de la basse Egypte se rassemblent en 
grand nombre. L’appat du gain et l’attrait du plaisir y attirent égale- 





1 Lettres sur PEgypte, lett. xxii. tom. 1..p. 984. On trouvera dans la Lettre 
XIV. du méme voyageur des détails curieux, mais trop étendus pour étre 
rapportés ici textuellement, sur les improvisatrices Egyptiennes. nommées Almé. 
On peut consulter aussi sur ce sujet M. Niehburr, Description de l’Arabie, p. 93e. 
et sniv. (trad. Franc.), et Voyage en Arabie, tom. i, p. 148. et ailleurs. 
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ment des multitudes de personnes de l’un et de l’autre sexe; et, si 
la différence des temps et du langage ne s’opposoit a cette illusion, 
on croiroit relire la description d’ Hérodote dans celle de Savary. 

Je pourrois pousser plus lo ces rapprochemens entre l’antique 
et la moderne Egypte. Peut-étre méme _ retrouverois-je, sans 
beaucoup d’efforts, parmi le peuple Hébreu, des traces de ces 
gofits Egyptiens, qu’un long séjour au milieu de la nation idolatre 
des Pharaons avoit da faire contracter aux compatriotes de 
Moyse; et les succés de [a fille d’ Hérodiade, si funeste a St. Jean 
Baptiste, nous prouveroient combien la danse mimique avoit 
dempire sur le coeur des hommes et sur la volonté des princes, 
a une époque qui peut sembler intermédiaire entre le siécle d’ Hé- 
rodote et le nétre. Mais je n’ai mi le loisir ni les connoissances 
nécessaires pour suivre et développer ce paralléle. Que d’autres, 
plus curieux ou plus habiles que moi, portent dans ces ténébres 
de Vantiquité payenne le flambeau de l’érudition orientale, et 
complétent ou détruisent les vues rapides que je viens d’y jeter. 
Je n’ai point recueilli assez de documens pour ¢tablir une discus- 
sion certaine, et, sans étendre plus loin des conjectures, qui pour- 
roient paraitre hazardées, je me bornerai a rechercher, d’abord 
chez les Grecs, et ensuite chez les Romains, l’origine et la nature 
de improvisation poetique. 

[To be continued. | 








SOME OBSERVATIONS ° 
On the Worship of Vesta, and the Holy Fire, in Ancient 
Rome: with an account of the Vestal Virgins. 
BY G. H. NOEHDEN, LL. D. 


i — 
PART ir. [Continued from No. xxix. p: 130.] 


"Tue altar of Vesta being, as Cicero terms it, (de Legg. IT. 12.) the 
focus urbis, or, according to Tacitus (Ann. x1. 23.) the Ara Romana, 
may, in this point of view, be compared to the éaria cov of Greece, 
at Delphi, mentioned by Plutarch, (Aristid. 20.) ‘The importance 
attached to the holy fire, and the sanctity of the temple, where those 
mysterious emblems were preserved, upon which the safety of the 
empire, and the welfare of the people, were thought to depend, 
(Delubrum Veste cum Penatibus Populi Romani. Tacit. Ann. xv. 41.) 
accounted for that extreme degree of veneration and awe, with which 
those objects, and whatever was connected with them, were contem- 
plated. Tacitus relates, that even that monster, Nero, who set 
every thing human and divine at nought, could not divest himself of 
those feelings. For having, upon a certain occasion, entered the 
temple of Vesta, he was seized with a sudden agitation and tremor in 
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all his limbs, as if the deity had struck him with terror under tlie 
consciousness of his enormities. Annal. xv. 36. Illic (in Capitolio) 
veneratus deos, cum Veste quoque templum inisset, repente cunctos 
per artus tremens, seu numine exterrente, seu facinorum recordatione, 
nunguam timore vacuus. ‘This is probably the same occurrence, to 
which Suetonius alludes. Neron. 19. Cirenitis templis, cium in @de 
Vesta resedisset, consurgenti et primum lacinia obhesit: deinde tanta 
oborta caligo est, ut dispicere non posset. An instance of the pious 
regard in which the people held the rites of Vesta is recorded by 
Livy, (v. 40.) and Plutarch. (Camill. 20, 21.) in the story of Lucius 
Albmus. After the battle of the Allia, in which the Gauls had 
totally routed the Roman army, the Vestals fled from Rome with the 
holy fire, and their sacred images. On their flight they met a man 
of the lower class, (de plebe Romana homo, Liv. avijp Snporexos, 
Plutarch,) by name L. Albinus, who was carrying off his wife and 
little children, on a cart or waggon, together with his best and most 
necessary effects, in order to save them from the enemy (rékva vijmia 
Kal yuvaika pera yxpnparwy avaycaiwy é~ dpatns brexxopiewy, Plut.) 
When he saw the sacred virgins thus destitute and distressed, and 
burdened with their holy trust, (—és ¢ cide ras tapbévous év rots KOA- 
Tos gepovoas Ta Tinv Dewy iepa, Oepareias épipovs Topevopévas, Kat KaKO~ 
abovcas—) he immediately took lis wife, his little children, and his 
goods from the carriage, and gave it to the virgins, to aid and facili- 
tate their escape. This remarkable example of piety, (zpos 70 Oeiov 
evAaPeia Kai yu év Tois éripadeorarots Katpots Expavys -yevouévn, Plut.): 
recalls to mind the pious Aneas of Virgil, whom the poet perhaps 
modelled after a similar original. 

The worship of Vesta was confided to virgin priestesses, known 
under the name of Vestals, or Vestal Virgins. They were only two 
in number, when Numa first instituted them; but he subsequently 
added two more. Under one of the following kings, either Tarqui- 
nius Priscus, as Dionysius Halicarnassensis maintains (111. 67. ed. 
Reiske), or Servius Tullius, according to Plutarch, (Numa, 10.) the 
number was raised to six, aud was afterwards never varied. “Eé yevd- 
pevae péype rou kal Hypuds dtapévover ypdvov. Dionys. Halicarn. 11. 67. 
A. seventh Vestal is said to be mentioned ona medal, (see Nadal, 
Mémoires de !’Académ. des Inscriptions, T. iv. p. 167. ed. Paris, 
1746. 4to.) and this number seems also to be implied in a passage of 
Ambrosius. (Epist. lib. 11. p. 200. H. ed. Paris, 1061. via septem 
Vestales capiuntur puell@.) But that was certainly not the regular 
establishment, and the seventh, if she at any time existed, must be 
considered as supernumerary, or, from particular reasons and circum- 
stances, appointed merely with an expectancy to succeed to the 
office. Plutarch (Numa, 10.) gives the names of the four, whom Numa 
selected, which were, first, Gegania, and Berenia, (or Verenia, Varania) 
then Canutia, and Tarpeia. These four were not found sutlicient for the 
duties to be performed, (6:4 76 zAnOds rey iepovpyewy, Dionys. Hal. 
11. 67. ed. Reiske; compare 111. 67.) and six were ultimately chosen. 
The appointment rested originally with the kings (rév BaowWéwy abras 
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alpovpévwr, Dionys. Hal. 11. 67.); in the time of the Republic with the 
Pontifex Maximus, and lastly it devolved, together with this dignity, 
upon the Emperors. The principal requisite in these priestesses was, 
that they must be pure virgins. The attribute of chastity seems to 
have been combined with the notion of purity, assigned to the holy 
fire, which was committed to their care, ws kaapay Kat apOaproy riy 
TOV TuUpOs ovalay KKnparos Kai Apudvros waparHepévov copac. Numa 
entrusted the pure and uncorrupt substance of the fire, to the care of 
persons undefiled and unpolluted. Plut. Num. 9. hat the idea of 
purity was predominant with that object of worship, appears from 
this circumstance, that when the holy fire was, by accident, extinguish- 
ed, it was not deemed proper to rekindle it from any common fire, 
but it must be revived from the rays of the sun. "“O gace pu) det 
and €répov updos évavecOa, Kawov dé moteiv Kai véoy dvarrovras 
a7 Tov Hou dAdya KaDapay Kai dpiavrov—which, they say, must not 
be kindled from any other fire, but must be renewed and revived, by 
lighting a pure and incontaminate flame from the Sun. Plutarch, 
Num. 9. The other opinion, to which Plutarch adverts, namely, 
that the state of virginity, by being unproductive and barren, bore an 
analogy to the fire, to which sterility is equally ascribed, has no ra- 
tional ground to support it. Nor has the circumstance, that at Athens 
and at Delphi, where holy fires were also entertained, in conformity 
with the Grecian religion, the superintendance was committed to el- 
derly women, who were past the time of child-bearing (—yuvaixes 
Teravpévar yapwv exovor thy éripédecay. Plutarch, Numa, 9.) any 
connexion with the notions that prevailed at Rome, which seem to 
have solely been founded on the corresponding character of purity, 
between Vesta and her priestesses. To this conclusion, which, I 
doubt not, is near the truth, that fanciful and flighty poet, Ovid, 
while rambling carelessly through his stories, was led, though per- 
haps not in consequence of much reflection, but because it presented 
itself as the most obvious answer to his question, Cur sit virgineis 
Dea culta ministris? For he thus solves the query, Fast. v1. 289. 
Quid mirum, virgo si virgine leta ministra, 
Admittit castas in sua sacra manus ? 

Cicero (de Legg. 11. 12.) accounts for it by no means satisfactorily, 
in giving as the reason, ut advigiletur facilius ad custodiam ignis, 
implying that the Vestals, not having the attachments, affections, and 
cares, which belong to the married state, might the more attentively 
devote themselves to their sacred functions. {t is such a reason as 
ingenious men are sometimes tempted to produce upon the spur of 
the moment and at random, when they have not time to consider 
facts, or collect data. How very unsettled Cicero’s ideas were, in 
regard to this subject, may be inferred from what he adds, which has 
not the least congruity with the former, and is so vaguely and loosely 
expressed, that perhaps he did not rightly know himself what pre- 
cisely he meant to say. His words are: ut advigiletur facilius ad 
custodiam ignis, et sentiant mulieres in naturd faminarum omnem 
castitatem peti. 
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Nothing, indecd, affords a more perfect type of purity, than the 
chastity of a virgin; and as such, it was guarded with the utmost 
vigilance and rigour. To ensure that chastity in the persons, who 
were destined for the service of Vesta, they were chosen at a very 
early age. They might not be older than ten years, though not 
younger than six. Aul. Gellius, N. A. 1.12. Qui de Vestali virgine 
capicenda scripserunt, quorum diligentissimé scripsit Labeo Antistius, 
minorem quam annos sex, majorem quam annos decem natam negave- 
runt capi fas esse. Hence the common appellation of these priest- 
esses is Virgines Vestales; or Virgines Veste (Liv. 1. 20. Gell. 
N. A. I. 12.) Horace (Od. 1., 2. 28.) denominates them Virgines 
sancte: and, in Greek, they are called ai tepat xapbévor (Plutarch. 
Num. 9. Dionys. Hal. 111. 67. ed. Reiske. Appian. Bell. Civ. v. 37. 
ed. Schweighzuser;) or ai wavayeis mapfévoe (Plut. Camill. 20. 
Quest. Rom. p. 154. Tom. vit. ed. Reiske.) Dio Cassius, (Lib. 
XLVI. p. 554. ed. Reimar.) terms them ai tepeiae ai aerrapbévor, 
sacerdoles semper virgines, aud in several places (for instance Lib. 
XLVI. p. 534. lin. 26. p. 562. lin. 32.) merely ai deerapHévor, per- 
petue virgines. Zonaras (Annal. x. 38. Tom. 1. p. 410. ed. Ducange 
Ven. 1729.) has ai decrapbévoe ris “Eorias iepeiar. That they may be 
mentioned simply by the appellation Virgines, in Greek zapévor, 
(as in Dionys. Hal. 11. 67.) without any adjunct or epithet, when 
from the context it is known who are meant, is obvious. Sacerdos 
Vestalis, (A. Gell. N. A. I. 12.) and Sacerdos Veste (Sallust. Catilin. 
15.) are also appropriate denominations. They are very frequently, by 
Roman authors, only called Vestales, as by the Greek, ‘Eorddes, 
(see Plutarch. Num. 9. Camill. 20. M. Anton. 58.) 

The law required, that any one, who was to be chosen a Vestal, 
should be possessed of certain external advantages, in order to make 
both her person and character the more an object of respect. Some 
of these requisites are mentioned by Gellius, N. A. 1.12. One is, 
she must be, when chosen, patrima et matrima, or what the Greeks 
call appebadrjs, that is, possessed of both her parents; both father 
and mother must be living. An orphan, or one either fatherless 
or motherless, may be considered as in a sort of imperfect condition, 
being deprived of those supports, which naturally belong to a child. 
But a Vestal should, in this respect, as in all others, be perfect. 
Tacitus mentions, (Ann. 11. 86.) that Tiberius, having to choose a 
Vestal, preferred, of two young females that were offered, the one 
whose mother had never separated from her husband, which was the 
case with that of the other. Such a separation rendered the state of 
wedlock defective, and it was not consistent with the perfection re- 
quired of the condition of a Vestal, that her parents should be so 
circumstanced ; at least it was preferable to fix upon one, who was 
not in such a predicament. ‘Tiberius, therefore, acted, in this in- 
stance, with great propriety, and as a conscientious Pontifex. The 
words of Tacitus, (II. 86.) are: Prelata est Pollionis filia non 
0b aliud, quam quod mater ejus in eodem conjugio manebat : nam Agrip- 
pa discidio domum imminuerat. The other qualifications, mentioned 
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by Gellius, are: she must be free from defect or blemish, either in 
body or mind; next, she must be of ingenuous descent. The 
parents must neither have been in a state of servitude, nor engaged 
in any base and low trade, or occupation. With these provisos, the 
choice extended over the whole Roman people ; it was made e populo 
(Gell. 1. 12.) Among those, who were qualified to be chosen, but 
few exemptions were allowed. For example, when a sister was 
already a Vestal, or when the father was a flamen, augur, quindecim- 
vir sacris faciundis septemvir epulorum, or Salian priest. ‘The Ponti- 
fex Maximus had absolute power to take the young female upon 
whom the choice had fallen. The term used for the exercise of 
this authority is capere sacerdotem vestalem, or virginem vesta- 
lem. No other expression, as far as I recollect, is ever employ- 
ed. See Gell. 1. 12. Tacit. Ann. 11. 86. Iv. 16. xv. 22. Sueton. 
Aug. 31. Pontifex Maximus capit virginem; and as soon as he 
has laid his hand on her, she is, as it were, a captive to Vesta, 
and belongs to that deity, as if in right of property, fit Veste. 
(Gell. 1. 12.) Since the time of Numa, a particular law had been 
enacted, known by the name of Lex Papia, which regulated the 
election of the vestals. The Pontifex Maximus had to select twenty 
young virgins from among the people; and out of these one was te 
be fixed upon, by lot, in the public assembly, (tn concione). When 
the individual was thus appointed, the Pontifex took her (cepit eam ), 
addressing her with a particular form of words, preserved by Gellius, 
(1. 12.) from Fabius Pictor. He uses the appellation of Amata : 
“Ita te, Amata, capio,” because, it is said, according to Gellius, that 
the first who was taken, bore that name. If this be so, it must refer 
to a time anterior to Numa. For the names of those, which that 
king elected, were different, as we have seen from Plutarch. But 
Amata, though it certainly occurs as a proper name, (See Virgil. 
En. vil. 343. Ovid. Fast. Iv. 879.) might yet, in this instance, have 
originally been applied as a term of endearment to the young servant 
of the goddess. When she had been taken by the Pontiff, she was 
immediately led to her new abode, the atrium Veste, a building, ad- 
joining the temple, in which the vestals resided. In subsequent 
times, the proceedings, according to the Papian law, were dispensed 
with, in regard to the form of election; and when any man, of proper 
birth and character, offered bis daughter for a vacant situation, she 
was accepted if she had the necessary qualifications. The term 
capere, however, was retained: the Pontifex Maximus still took her. 
(Gell. 1. 12.) It may perhaps be thought, that the great privileges 
which the vestals enjoyed, as will afterwards be shown, and the dig- 
nity as well as affluence, in which they lived, might have tempted 
many to covet such an appointment for their daughters. But this 
was not the case: all the advantages which were to be expected, 
seem, in the opinion of the people, to have been counterbalanced by 
the restraints imposed upon those priestesses, and the rigor with which 
any transgression, on their part, was visited. Mr. Gibbon justly ob- 
serves (in the History of the Decline and Fall of the Rom. Emp. 
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vhap. xv. vol. I. p. 578. 4to ed.) that, “it was with the utmost 
lifficulty, that ancient Rome could support the institution of six Ves~ 
als.” And in note 94: ‘* Notwithstanding the honors and rewards, 
vhich were bestowed on those virgins, it was difficult to procure a 
sufficient number.” The right, however, existed of choosing them 
a universo populo ; but the reluctance felt to comply with the exer- 
vise of it, must have been very general. Suetonius says, (August. 31.) 
hat in the reign of Augustus,. upon such an occasion, many persons 
nade great interest to secure their children from the lot. Cumque in 
lemortue (Vestalis) locum aliam capi oporteret, ambirentque multi, ne 
ilias in sortem darent, adjuravit (Augustus), si cujusquam neptium 
‘ompeteret etas, oblaturum se fuisse eam. And the following passage 
rom Tacitus, though it speaks of the voluntary offer made by some 
parents of their daughters, shows, by the commendation which the 
Empercr Tiberius bestowed upon this, as an act of patriotism, what 
the feelings of the people, in general, were. Annal. 11. 86. Egit gra- 
‘ias (Tiberius) Fonteio Agrippe et Domitio Pollioni, quod offerendo 
ilias de officio in rempublicam certarent. Thus likewise the dona- 
ion, which, on another occasion, the same Emperor conferred on a 
new-elected Vestal, as an encouragement to others, may he considered 
is a proof, that encouragement really was necessary. Aunal. tv. 16. 
Vique glisceret dignatio sacerdotum, atque ipsis promtior animus 
foret ad capessendas cerimonias, decrevit Cornelia virgini, que in 
locum Scantie capiebatur, H. 8S. XX. The difficulty, indeed, of find- 
ing persons willing to give up their daughters, had, under Augustus, 
risen to that height, that a law was made to allow females, whose 
parents or ancestors had been emancipated slaves, to engage in the 
ottice. This is recorded by Dio Cassius, (Lib. Lv. p. 793. lin. 35. 
ed. Reimar.) “Ezewd4 re od padiws ot wavy evyeveis rus Ovyarépas és 
rv rijs “Earias tepareiay énedidocay, évomoferéOn Kat && aredevbépwr 
yeyevynpévas tepdobac—When persons of rank were not easily pre- 
vailed on to give their daughters for the service of Vesta, it was enac- 
ted, that girls born of parents of a freed or emancipated condition, 
might be consecrated. And he adds, that among this class of people 
the appointment became an object of ambition, and there was a con- 
siderable competition for it: cai 6 pev KAjjpos airoy, érel wretous Hp 
pioPiytnoay, €v TO avvedpiy, TapdyTwy TaTépwy opawr, eyévero’ ov pévTOL 
rowavrn Tis amede/yOn—the drawing of lots, as there were several com- 
petitions, took place in the senate, in the presence of their fathers. 
None, however, was, upon this occasion, actually appointed.” 

In the atrium Veste they were maintained at the public expense, 
Siairay €xovoat rapa 7H Gem, as Dionysius Halic. expresses it, (11. 67. 
ed. Reiske.) This was established by Numa, according to Livy, (1. 
20.) Virginesque Veste legit, (Numa)—his, ut assidue templi antis- 
tites essent, stipendium de publico statuit. Their revenue seems to 
have been ample, and under the Emperors even splendid ; for they 
frequently experienced the liberality of these princes. Augustus 
raised their income, as Suetonius observes, (Aug. 31.) Sacerdotum 
commoda auxit, precipue Vestalium Virginum. 
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The religious duties of the Vestals related, first and principally, to 
the care of the holy fire. The welfare of the state was thought to 
depend upon it, that this was kept burning without intermission. 
The greatest alarm was felt, if, by any chance, it was extinguished. 
(Liv. xxvitI. 11.) Plus omnibus aut nuntiatis peregre, aut visis 
domi prodigiis terruit animos hominum ignis in ede Veste extinc- 
tus. And Dionys. Hal. 1. 67. ed. Reiske, says: 4 oGéots rov rupds, 
iv inép drarvra 7a Sewa, pwpator dedoikaciy, aparispod rijs 7édews 
onuciov vrokapPavorvres, ap Hs Tor av airias yévnra’ Kat zodXais 
avr Oepaneias é&iNaoKkdpevoe Karayovot wahwy eis TO iepdv—beyond 
every thing that is alarming, the Romans dread the extinction of 
the holy fire, considering it as a sign of the impending destruction of 
the city, to whatever cause it may be owing ; and they restore it in. 
the temple with many acts of devotion. The latter part is also con- 
firmed in the passage of Livy just quoted: Jd guanquam, nihil por- 
tendentibus Deis, ceterum negligentia humana acciderat, tamen et hostiis 
majoribus procurari, et supplicationem ad Veste haberi placuit. 
In a former page it was shown, from Plutarch, (Numa, 9.) how 
the holy fire, when extinguished, was to be rekindled, namely, 
by means of a burning mirror. But since writing that passage, 
I have seen m Festus, (Lib. x. under the word Jgnis,) another 
mode, which, that author says, was practised at Rome, and con- 
sisted in twirling a stick in a piece, or board, of some particular 
wood, till it caught fire. This fire the Vestal then took up in a bra- 
zen sieve, and carried it into the temple : mos erat tabulam felicis ma- 
teria tam diu terebrare, quousque exceptum ignem cribro eneo virgo 
in adem ferret. This is the well known method of obtaining fire, 
employed by the Indians. Terebrare is here, to turn by quick rota- 
tion, to twist; and felix materia, is wood fit for that holy purpose, 
to which some particular kinds were most likely appropriated ; it 
may be called, consecrated wood. The process, thus described by 
Festus, is quite different from the operation of the mirror detailed by 
Plutarch ; and unless we are to suppose, that both expedients were 
equally resorted to, 1 have to acknowledge that I have been mistaken 
in applying the passage of Plutarch to the Romans, when he meant 
to have it referred to the Greeks, of whom he had likewise spoken. 
But it will be seen, upon looking at that passage, that, by the rules 
of interpretation, 1 was justified in making the application I did: for 
the Romans were certainly the last subject that preceded. I have as 
yet not been able to bring this doubt to a determination, by the au- 
thority of any other ancient writer. In order to maintain the holy 
fire, it appears. that regular watches, or periods of attendance were 
allotted to the several Vestals. Hence is the term custodire ignem, as 
in Cicero de Legibus, 11. 8. Virgines Vestales in urbe custodiunto 
ignem foci publici sempiternum. The Greek expression is, gud drretv 
ro aobirov rip. (Plutarch Tiber. Gracch. c. 15.) The watch was 
called custodia, as in Livy, (xxviit. 11.) Vestalis, cujus custodia 
noctis cjus fuerat. And she that had the watch, is designated by the 
appellation of custos, as in Valerius Maximus, (I. 1, 6.) P. Licinio 
Pontificti Maximo Virgo Vestalis, quia quadam nocte parum diligens 
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eéterni ignis ‘custos fuisset, digna visa est que, &c: This watching: 
applied particularly to the night: thence Ovid (Fast. vi. 267.) 
seems to have taken the epithet vigil ignis. It was in the night that 
the strictest attention was required, when. sleep might overpower the 
guardian, and the spark might be extinguished. The cther functions 
of the Vestals consisted in performing sacrifices, (sacra facere, Plin. 
Ep. rv. 11.) and other solemn rites: Ovn7oXotcae re Kal ada OpnoKed- 
oven kara vdpov.(Dionys. Hal. 11.67. ed. Reiske.) Even in. the 
night, there were sometimes sacrifices to be performed, as may be in- 
ferred from a passage in Seneca, (de Providentia, c. v.) : Nobilissimas 
Virgines ad sacra facienda noctibus excitari. But their duties were 
multifarious, there was no solemnity of any importance, at which 
their presence was not required or desired. ‘Thus they were present 
in the house of Cicero, when consul, ata sacrifice offered up by him, . 
at the time of Catiline’s conspiracy, (see Dio Cass. Lib. xxxvit. p. 
134. ed. Reimar.): and at the rites of Bona Dea, celebrated ia 
Cesar’s house, when he was pretor, (ibid. p. 139.). This was the 
occasion, when P. Clodius introduced himself: in disguise, as the 
lover of Pompeia, the wife of Cesar. They assisted at every great 
ceremony, especially when it was connected with religious acts, For 
instance, they consecrated the ground, where a temple was to be 
erected, as is seen from a passage in Tacitus, (Hist. tv. 53.) dein Vir-- 
gines Vestales, cum pueris puellisque patrimis matrimisque, aqua, vivis 
e fontibus omnibusque hausta, perluere—‘ then the Vestal Virgins, 
attended by a chorus of boys and girls, sprinkled the ground with 
water, drawn from living fountains and rivers.” A chorus of children, 
(boys and girls,) was usually employed upon solemn religious occa- 
sions, as we know from Horace, Od. 111. 1. 4. Carm. Sec. 6.; and 
from Catull. Hym. xxxiv. 3. 4. They were children of the first 
families: Virginum prime, puerique claris patribus orti. Hor. 
Od. iv. 6. 3!. They were very. young; hence tenere virgines, 
Hor. Od. 1. 21. 1. And for this reason, the epithets caséi (Hor. 
Carm. Sec. 6.), and integri, (Catull. Hymn. xxxiv. 3: 4.) be- 
longed to them. ‘The latter may denote their innocence, or perhaps 
be referred to the circumstance of the children’s being patrimi et 
matrimi, that is, not orphans, but in possession of both their parents. 
"This was considered as the perfect condition of a child, and required 
in such as were admitted to the performance of religious functions. 
It was insisted on, as has been observed above, in the election of a 
young Vestal. Since, therefore, not indiscriminately, any children 
were permitted to officiate, but only such as had particular qualifi- 
cations, the poet, (Carm. Se. 6.) very justly denominates these lecti. 
Upon some emergencies, the prayers of the Vestals were desired, as 
being supposed to have a peculiar efhcacy. For example, it was 
thought that they could, by their prayers, hinder the escape of run- 
away slaves. Plin. H. N. xxvits. 3. ed. Bip. Vestales nostras credi- 
mus nondum egressa Urbe mancipia retinere in loco precatione. 

These duties. were to be learnt with great attention and precision ; 
and the first ten’ years of a Vestal were regarded as her apprentice- 
ship. The space of their holy servitude was altogether of thirty 
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years, which, according to Dionys. Halic. and Plutarch, was thus 
divided: the first ten years, to learn the duties ; the second ten, to 
officiate; the last ten, to teach others. Dionys. Hal. 11. 67. ed. 
Reiske : xXpdvoy Tpraxovraeri pévety auras cvayKatov—ey @ déka pev 
ern pavOdvew abras édev déxa dé redeiy Ta iepa 7a dé Aowwa ern, did4- 
oxew érépas—they are compelled to remain for the period of thirty 
years, in which they must learn ten years, ten years officiate, and the 
remaining years instruct others. Plutarch’s words are these, (Numa, 
10.) wpicOn Sé rais iepais rapHérors U7d Tod Baciiéws Wyveia rpiakovTaéris, 
év 4) Tv pev mpwrny dexaeriay, & xpi) Spav pavOdvover rijy dé péony, & 
pepabijcace Space rijv b€ rpizny, Eérépas avrai diddoKover.—the time for 
which they were consecrated to thesholy service, was fixed by Numa 
at thirty years, of which the first ten were employed in learning 
what they had to do ; the next ten in practising what they had learnt, 
and the last ten in instructing others. A newly elected Vestal, who 
was yet learning (rapBévos ray vewari Kareeypévwy Kai Gore pavOa- 
vovawy. Dionys. Hal. 11. 68.) it seems, was called disctpula, as we 
may infer from Valer. Max. 1.1.7. Maxime vero Virginis Vestalis 
discipulam, extincto igne, tutam ab omni reprehensione Vest@ numen 
prestitit. 

At the expiration of those thirty years, they were released from 
their vows. It was then at their option to quit their sacred station, 
and pursue another mode of life. They might even marry, if they 
chose. Plutarch, Numa 10. cir dveirae rH Bovdopévyn pera tov ypdvov 
TovTov On Kat yapov perarapPaver, Kal mpos Erepoy rpawésbar ior, 
-arad\ayeton tijs iepovpyias—then it is permitted, after this time, to 
any one so inelined, to enter into the married state, and follow a dif- 
FSerent mode of life, having divested herself of the sacerdotal character.” 
It was, however, not implied, that after the destined period of their 
service had expired, they must necessarily retire from it: on the con- 
trary, as Plutarch observes, there are but few recorded who availed 
themselves of that privilege ; and those who did, he says, passed the 
remainder of their lives in regret and sorrow, without prosperity and 
joy, repining at the step they had taken. Aéyovrat & od wodXai rav- 
Thy aoracacba Tiy decay, ovd Aoracapévats xpyoTd TpPaypara ovrTO- 
xerv, GAG peravoia Kal Karndela cuvvovoar Tov Nowroy Piov, éufadeiv 
ras tiddas eis Serowdamoviay, Hore péxpt yipws Kal Oavarov diaredety 
éyKkaprepovaas Kal mapevevopévas.—Not many are said to have em- 
braced this permission, nor, when they did, were they checred with 
prosperity, but, passing their lives in dejection and regret, served as a 
warning to others to persevere in their duty to the very limit of de- 
erepitude and death. (Plutarch. Num, 10.)—Dionysius Halic. (11. 67. 
ed. Reiske), coincides in this remark: cat éroijoay rovro (namely, 
yapeicbar) ravu ON yat, ais &rndor cuvvéPnoar ai TedevTal THY Piwy, Kat 
ov mavu ebruyets’ Wore SU oiwvot NapPdvovoae Tus éxeiver oupuhopas at 
Aourai, mapBévoe pévovor rapa TH Oe@ péxpe Oavarov. ‘Tacitus mentions 
one, who had discharged her sacred functions for fifty-seven years. 
Annal. ir. 86.: que septem et quinquaginta per annos summa sanctt- 
monid Vestalibus sacris presederat. And in an inscription quoted by 
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Gronovius, in a note to Tacitus, (Annal. 111. 64.) one is recorded, who 
had been a Vestal 64 years. As they entered the priesthood very 
young, at an age not exceeding ten years, it is natural to sup- 
pose, that, even after the thirty years of service, that is, at the age of 
forty or less, the inclination to the married state, and the pleasures of 
social freedom, from which they had been debarred, might not be 
subdued. But to the gratification of such a propensity was opposed 
the loss of many great advantages, for the enjoyment of which long 
habit must have given them a taste and relish. They would, in par- 
ticular, ill bear the privation of that respect and honour, to which 
they had been accustomed, and not endure to see them succeeded by 
neglect and contempt from the public. For a Vestal, that had quitted 
her sacred station from worldly motives, was not likely to meet with 
much regard from a superstitious or prejudiced people. 

In speaking of the privileges and distinctions, appertaining to the 
Vestals, we may begin with the words of Dionysius Hal. (it. 67. ed. 
Reiske):  Tiat d€ airais rapadédovrat mapa rijs modews oddal Kat 
cadai—great and noble are the honours which are bestowed upon them 
by the state. From the moment one was chosen, though only a child, 
she was put in full possession of all her civil rights ; the patria potes- 
tas over her ceased: she could make her will (habebat jus testandi, 
seu testamenti faciundi,) and perform other acts of law, which were 
competent to a free citizen. See Gellius (1. 12.), and Plutarch 
(Numa, c. 10.) It is necessary to transcribe the passage from the 
latter author, in order to correct an inaccuracy, of which he seems to 
be guilty. He is speaking of Numa instituting the order of the 
Vestals, and proceeds thus: zipas dé peyddras axédwxey airais, by éore 
Kat vo dtabéobar Ewvr0s ééeivae Tarpos, Kai 7 ahAa Tparrew avev 
mpoordrov duayovous, Worep ai tpizaides ;—he (Numa) conferred upon 
them great honours, of which one is to have the power of making 
their will, in the life-time of their father, and to perform other 
acts, being without a curator, as married women with three chit- 
dren. If Plutarch means to say, that Numa gave them what is 
called, in the Roman law, jus trium liberorum, it is a great over- 
sight: for every one who is acquainted with that law, knows that this 
prerogative did net exist in those early days, but had its origin in 
the time of Augustus, being founded on the Lex Julia de maritandis 
ordinibus, enacted in the year of Rome, 736, and the lex Papia 
Poppea, de premiis liberos habentium, of the year 761. ‘The jus 
trium liberorum conferred some important legal advantages, for in- 
stance, that of succeeding to an inheritance without a will and testa- 
ment, as heir at law: and that of receiving a legacy bequeathed; of 
which privileges the childless were deprived. That right, or jus, was 
bestowed upon the Vestals, not by Numa, but by Augustus, as Dio 
Cassius expressly mentions (Lib. Lvr. p. 814. lin. 100. ed. Reimar.) 
kal rats aevrapbévos wav7’, Ooarep at TeKxovoa eiyor, éxaploato—he 
bestowed upon the Vestal Virgins all the privileges, which the mothers 
of fumilies enjoyed. This act of Augustus is referred to the year of 
Rome, 762. 
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I will now enumerate some of the honors, by which the Vestals 
were distinguished. They were preceded by lictors, when they went 
out, like the first dignities in the state—padovyotrvrat Tpotovoat. 
(Plutarch, Num. 10.) This mark of distinction was not of early date, 
but from the time of the triumvirate of Octavius, M. Antony, and 
Lepidus, the year of Rome 712. This we learn from Dio Cassius, 
who likewise informs us of the circumstances, to which that privi- 
lege was owing. It happened that one of the Vestals coming 
home one evening, was insulted by some libertines who did not know 
who she was; and, to prevent any similar occurrence, the Triumvirs 
decreed, that each Vestal should have one lictor for her protection 
when she went out. The original motive of this attendance, therefore, 
was security. The passage in Dio Cassius is Lib. xivit. p. 504. lin. 
54, ed. Reimar. rais d€ deurapbévors papdovy@ évi éexdarn xpnabact dre 
Tis airay axd deizvoy zpos éorépay oixade éxavwica iyyvonOn re Kar 
bBpicOn—they (the Triumvirs,) allowed the Vestals to have each a 
lictor ; because one of them coming home in the evening from a ban- 
quet had been mistaken and insulted. When they met any of the 
magistrates and high dignities, these were obliged to go ont of the 
way for them, and order their lictors to drop the fasces in token of 
respect. Seneca, Excerpt. Controvers. vi. 8.  Magistratus suos 
fusces submittunt: consules pretoresque vid cedunt. If a Vestal hap- 
pened to meet a criminal on his way to execution, he was immediately 
set at liberty, and exempted from the intended punishment. The 
Vestal, however, was obliged to declare on her oath, that this meeting 
was accidental, and not purposely contrived. (Plutarch, Num. 10.) 
If any one had the presumption to pass under a litter, in which a 
Vestal was carrying, he was punished with death, (ibid.) Even the 
power of the tribunes of the people, that uncontrollable authority, 
seems to have bowed respectfully before the Vestals. Suetonius, 
(Tib. 2.) relates, that a Vestal, who was of the Claudian family, was 
enabled by the respect which her sacred character commanded, to 
ensure the honour of a triumph to her brother, in opposition to the 
will of the people: for the tribunes did not venture to use their veto, 
or stop the procession. Etiam Virgo Vestalis fratrem in jussu po- 
puli triumphantem, ascenso simul curru, usque ad Capitolium pro- 
secuta est, ne vetare aut intercedere fas cuiqguam tribunorum esset. 
This circumstance is also mentioned by Cicero, pro Ceelio, c. 14. and 
by Valer. Max. Iv. 6. who both agree in saying that it was her father, 
and not her brother, whom the Vestal Claudia thus protected. From 
the veneration in which the Vestals were held, their intercession 
always had great weight; and was, therefore, often sought by those 
who were in difficulty and danger. Their good oflices, for example, 
were employed to save Cesar from the displeasure of Sulla. (Sueton. 
Jul. 1.) donec per Virgines Vestales, perque Mamercum Amilium, et 
Aurelium Cottam, propinquos et affines suos, veniam impetravit. ‘Thus 
Tiberius paid great regard to the petition of the Vestal Torquata, in 
behalf of her brother Silurus. Tacit. Annal. 111. 69. And the en- 
treaties of Vibidia, addressed to Claudius in favor of the wretched 
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Messalina, though eluded by Narcissus the Emperor's favorite, could 
with difficulty be resisted. Tacit. Annal. xt. 34. Vitellius, finding 
himself hard pressed by his opponents, and almost reduced to extre- 
mities, sent the Vestals with letters to one of the generals of Vespa- 
sian. Tacit. Hist. 111. 81. Obvie fuere et Virgines Vestales cum 
epistolis Vitellii ad Antonium scriptis.—Virgines cum honore dimisse. 
The same is mentioned by Dio Cassius (Lib. Lxv. p. 1073. ed. Rei- 
mar.) zpeafeis pera Tov devraplévwy éxewbe.—To do honor to the 
victorious Octavian, the senate directed that a solemn procession, 
with the Vestals at the head, should go out to meet him on his return 
to Rome. This was in the year 724. U. C. Dio Cass. Lib. Lr. p. 
649. ed. Reimar. cat és riv rédw eiciovTe ait@ Tas TE lepeias Tas 
derrapbévous, Kat Tiv fovdjy Tov Te Sipoy pera Te TOY yuvatKkoy Kat 
pera Tov TékvwY ararvTica éyvwcay.—In the theatre, and at every pub- 
lic exhibition, the Vestals had the most honorable place assigned 
them. Sueton. Aug. 44. Virginibus Vestalibus locum in theatro sepa- 
ratim et contra pretoris tribunal dedit. Aud Tiberius ordered, that 
his mother, Livia, to whom he always paid the most marked respect, 
should, when she went to the theatre, be seated where the Vestals 
were. Tacit. Ann. 1v. 16.: quotiens Augusta theatrum introisset, ut 
sedes inter Vestalium consideret. The following may also serve as a 
proof of the extreme veneration in which they were held. Dio Cas- 
sius relates that Caligula wishing to testify that high regard which he 
entertained for his aunt Antonia, conferred upon her the distinctions 
peculiar to the Vestals; and in the same manner he honoured his 
sisters. Lib. tix. p. 904. ed. Reimar. ryv re rHOnv rv ’Avrwviav 
mreiora boa evochas Torhoas—ravTyv yap Avyotoray re evOds Kat 
iepelay tov Avyovorov amobetias, ravra airy Kabarag boa rais aeumap- 
Bévors trapyer CdwKe, Kat rais adeApais TavTa Te Ta THY detraplévwr. 
Hence it appears that a Vestal was an important personage, and it will 
not surprise us that Tacitus mentions the death of such an individual 
among the remarkable occurrences of the year. (Annal. xv. 22.) 
Defunetaque Virgo Vestalis Lelia, in cujus locum Cornelia, e familia 
Cossorum, capta est. In short, nothing could surpass the respect 
which the Roman people showed them. Plutarch, therefore, justly 
asks the question (in Ti. Gracch. 15.): ré & obrws Gysov év ‘Poy Kat 
cepvov ws ai reptérovoa rapbévor Kal gudarrovaar TO apOirov Tup ; 
what is there so sacred and so venerable in Rome, as the virgins that 
tend and guard the imperishable fire? And Seneca, in the same spirit, 
addresses a similar query to one of the Vestals. (Excerpt. Controv. v1. 
8.) Numquid evigua mercede virgo es? ‘ are the compensations, which 
you receive for the duties of your situation, trifling 2?” 
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THE SHIPWRECK OF ST. PAULS 
A SEATONIAN PRIZE POEM. 





Unooss the helm, the lofty mast-head scale, 
And bid the swelling canvas catch the gale. 
Guide me, ye gentle Zephyrs, safely round 
The wide Atlantic’s European bound— 
Guide me where check’d the sullen billow waits, 
And rampir’d Calpe guards the frowning straits. 
Safe through the pillar’d portal let me glide, 
And gain the bosom of that classic tide, 
Which ardent here to sultry Afric roars, 
There milder breaks on Europe’s southern shores; 
Which onward sleeps embay’d on Asia’s sands — 
Eventful centre of immortal lands— 
Gladly I ride, where heroes plough’d the deep ; 
Shout, where they triumph’d ; where they perish’d, weep. 
Hail, distant isles, with blue-topp’d mountains grac’d ! 
Hail, first-born tenants of the watery waste! 
Nor thou the least in honor mid the throng, 
Whate’er thy name, shalt grace my humble song, 
Daughter of arms, fair Malta! fam/’d afar 
For matchless enterprize and deeds of war. 
What though unkindly Nature never smiles 
On thy stern face, as on thy sister isles ; 
Or, haply, envious at thy might foreknown, 
Thy future fates and fame above her own, 
Sick at the sight in joyless moment plann’d 
Thy rocky desert, and thy shapeless sand ; 
Yet round thy rock the Muse her wreath shall twine, 
And wed thy hallow’d name to themes divine. 
For thee shall bid roll back th’ historic page, 
And track thy titled praise from age to age. 
Still o’er thy towers, in mystic pomp on high, 
Sits, eagle-wing’d, thy guardian, Victory : 
Still thy red banners, waving to the skies, 
Responsive tell thy high-born destinies, 
’Twas thine with Europe’s choicest sons to shine, 
And call ber brightest flower of knighthood thine. 
Illustrious band! who erst were doom’d to bleed, 
On Jordan’s banks, for Judah’s captive seed : 
Of pilgrim-saints, who watch’d the nightly rounds, 
Chas’d their rude foes, and staunch’d their streaming wounds, 
And later yet, when Mecca’s countless hosts 
Urg’d ruthless war, and shook the bigot’s* coasts ; 
When the fierce Turk drove on his madding crew, 
And the proud crescent o’er St. Elmo flew ; 
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Thy barrier rock still bared its dauntless breast, 
And bade th’ affrighted chiefs of Europe rest. 

Nor then alone thy sons the cross rever'd, 

Or glad hosannas through thy shores were heard. 
Roll back, ye years! and show, from eldest time, 
The sainted honors of that favor’d clime. 

Yes! on that clime arose with earliest ray 

The bright effulgence of the Christian day ; 

Her’s was the lot mid first-born saints to shine, 
And with th’ angelic host her song combine ; 
From God’s own hand to catch the heavenly bread, 
Drink living waters from the fountain-head ; 
Before the infant cross in faith to fall, 

And view the SAvIouR in the godlike PaUL. 

Dark was the night, and loud the tempest’s roar, 
And rude the wave which laid him on the shore. 
See, mid the fragments on the wreck-worn strand, 
The Hero-Saint, the great Apostle stand ! 

His heaving breast the foamy showers yet beat, 

And streaming garments flow around his feet ; 

Down his stern cheek the Ocean-drops descend, 

And tears of joy a mingling tribute lend ; 

Whilst notes of praise, by fav’ring whirlwinds driven, 

Mount in the blast, and wing their way to heaven. 

Wildly around his rude companions press : 

Part kneel, and crowd, the Prophet-Saint to bless ; 

Part, struggling, yet scarce scale the shelving bank ; 

Part heave the wreck ; part clasp the floating plank. 
Hail, mighty Master of the Gentile race ! 

Hail, chosen vessel of immortal grace ! 

Thou, on whose path a more than mid-day blaze 

Proclaim’d thee destin’d to thy Maker’s praise ! 

Yet faint that emblem, faint that mystic sign 

Of glowing ardors, and a zeal like thine. 

Thine were the gifts of more than Nature’s birth— 

Celestial treasures lodg’d in mortal earth : 

Thine was the look to Heaven’s own fire allied, 

Whose with’ring glance could blast the brow of Pride : 

’T was thine Persuasion’s varying powers to prove ; 

This which commands, and that which melts to love : 

For thee each earth-born passion dropp’d its name ; 

Pain was thy pleasure, and reproach thy fame ; 

Thy safety, suffring mid severest foes ; 

Despair thy hope, and danger thy repose. 

But say, doth He, the Just One, thus reward ? 
Do they, his Saints, for this obey their Lord ? 

Say, when the madd’ning tempest roar’d amain, 
And meeting tides engulph’d the helpless train, . 
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Had He forgotten to be gracious? He, 

Who for his Son erst bid the subject sea 

Stay its proud waves, in solid union meet, 
And yield a pavement to its Maker’s feet ? 
Did He now sleep, all heedless of his care ; 
Or blindly rage, nor e’en his Prophet spare ?— 
Dark is the mystic veil that shades thy laws ; 
Help me, thou great Eternal! help thy cause ! 
Help me, as back I trace the tangled line, 
And mark in each event the bright design ! 

On those far shores, long bleach’d with southern suns, 
Once Cretan nam’d,—so ancient story runs— 
Lasea, eldest glory of the isle, 

Long time had rear’d her yenerable pile. 

A friendly port here spread its shelter’d bays, 

** Fair” in its name, and fairest in its praise ; 
Though Memory now in vain would track the cove, 
Or o’er Lasea’s long-lost glories rove ; 

Yet thither oft, by toils and dangers spent, 

His tardy course the hapless seaman bent ; 

There, safe embosom’d in the circling steep, 

Glad view’d the storm, and heard the roaring deep. 
So fared the bark, whose lofty sides detain’d 

The Tarsian Saint, with Cesar’s captives chain’d : 
In haste they sought Italian shores afar, 

Condemn’d to stand at Rome’s Imperial bar. 

Yet vain their haste ;—with disappointed eyes 

Th’ impatient master saw the billows rise ; 

Heard the deep roar, and mark’d his quivering masts 
Wide-lash’d with foam, and fierce autumnal blasts : 
Foil’d all his art, he sought the friendly bay, 

To catch with eager hope a brighter day. 

Still on the deck th’ undaunted sailors range, 
And watch each presage of approaching change ; 
Their impious pray’rs invok’d each threat’ning cloud, 
And to their idol gods new service vow’d. 

Presumptuous vows ! what soon shall these avail, 
To quench the horrors of the rising gale ? 

Soon other pray’rs the faithless crew shall wake, 
Taught by another power their pride forsake ; 
Soon shall they own Jehovah’s slighted care, 
And know his gift, and prize the Saint they bear. 

He o’er the rest, illustrious Captive! towers, 
And in discourse divine high wisdom pours ; 

True to his charge, the Saviour’s power displays, 
Whose voice the wind and rebel sea obeys. 
When lo! his temples new refulgence shed, 

And sudden glories gild his sacred head ; 
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Deep fixt in silent converse with the sky, 
Celestial visions light his glistning eye ; 

Labors his thought intent on high presage, 

Opes the dark book, and reads the mystic page ; 
The God descending fills his raptur’d soul, 

And tides of future fate around him roll. 

** Moor, moor the fatal vessel,” then he cried, 
Ride out the tempest, here in safety ride. 
Warns you late Tisri’s hallow’d season past, 
Warns you keen winter’s wide-devouring blast : 
And He more dread, whose hand creation holds, 
And all the future’s darkest stores unfolds, 
Late o’er my head in mystic vision sate, 

And warn’d the dangers of approaching fate. 
F’en now my ravish’d eye the omen fills— 
Too certain omen of impending ills— 

The pendent scale, half lost in circling gloom, 
Ascending tells th’ inevitable doom. 

Far, far around, on desolating wings, 
Death’s darkling angel fearful influence flings ; 
Whilst wails and shrieks of woe and wild despair 
Or rend, or seem to rend, th’ astonish’d air. 

Moor, moor the vessel,” then again he cried, 

Ride out the winter, here in safety ride.” 

Vain was the warning ; vain the thunders hung 
Fierce on his brow, and echoed from his tongue. 
Scarce had he spoke, when now the angry storm 
Shrouds in deceitful calm his awful form ; 

The watery clouds returning sun-beams streak, 
And the hush’d waves scarce murmur as they break. 
Th’ exulting seamen hail the kindly gleam, 
And mock the boding Prophet’s coward dream. 
Fain would the Muse meantime the Saint pourtray, 
Speak as he spoke, and all his power display. 
Sternly his keen regards their rashness chide, 
Insensate confidence, and guilty pride ; 
Sternly his voice proclaims the vengeful hour, 
And all his presence beams celestial power. 
They, still obdurate, mock the heavenly sounds ; 
No mercies melt them, and no threat confounds. 
The anchor rose ; th’ expanding sail resign’d 
In haste its folds, and gather’d all the wind. 
Vig’rous with hope, the stubborn helmsman plies 
His destin'd path, nor dreams of alter’d skies. 
The winding shores direct their dubious track, 
And, as they pass, still seem to hasten back. 
Alternate cliff, and sand, and tufted bay, 
And creek, and town-clad valley, glide away. 
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Soft round the stern the southern breezes sport, 
And bid them hope Phenice’s shelter’d port. 

So pass they proudly on, nor heed the prayer 
Which fervent now the mildly-breathing air 
Wafts from the lips of Paul, where firm he stands ; 
Whilst eyes enraptur’d and uplifted hands 
Proclaim the high employ: humbly he bows ; 
Humbly invokes the Saviour to his vows. 
“© All-gracious Power! whose equal mercy moves 
“* The wretch who spurns thee, and the saint who loves ; 
Who e’en canst deign to deadliest foes thy grace, 
And with thy light each dark corruption chase : 
All-gracious Power! be mighty still to save ; 
Be prompt to give, though man be slow to crave ; 
Restrain the wand’ring, bend the stubborn will, 
And still rebellious guide thy creatures still ; 
Guide the frail bark along its dangerous way, 
Avert the storm, or grant the shipwreck’d day !” 

’Twas thus in meek address the Prophet bow’d ; 

In pity thus, yet mix’d with anger, glow’d. 
Now where aloft the swelling sail display’d 
Athwart the deck its broad and steady shade, 
He stood and mus’d, from all the throng apart, 
The prescient horror thrilling at his heart. 
Conscious he views the waves in stillness sleep, 
As ambush’d legions treach’rous silence keep ; 
Conscious surveys the impious crew elate 
With other joys than suit their pending fate. 
Close wrapp’d in meditative mood he stands ; 
Thought follows thought, and all his soul expands. 
Then mingling to his mental sight arise 
Life, death, and all their dark varieties ; 
Ideas vast, unutter’d, undefin’d, 
Crowd each on each, and throng his laboring mind: 
Mysteries of heaven and earth, obscure to scan, 
The ways of God, and destinies of man. 

But soon, all ripe for birth, th’ approaching doom 
Recals the Prophet's towering spirit home : 
Still as he marks unseen the lifted rod, 
Still as he bows submissive to his God— 
Hark! through th’ affrighted crew the sign is given— 
A sudden darkness veils the eye of heaven. 
Deep gusts proclaim th’ encounter in mid air,. 
And mutt’ring thunder bids the world prepare. 
The black’ning clouds in dizzy poise whirl round, 
And heaving Ocean trembles to the ground. 
The airy tenants skim their backward flight, 
And scream, and fly the tempest-brooding night. 
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The vessel groans; her sides all powerless rock 
In doubtful poise, and wait the destin’d shock. 
Bursting at length, and wrought to general rage, 
Th’ unfetter’d winds one desperate conflict wage. 
From side to side the eddying currents driven, 
Now shift, and sweep by turns the face of heaven ; 
Now vanquish’d join in one their dubious course 
And pour in loud Euroclydon their torce. 
He all resistless roars along the main, 
And rolls the tide of mightiest hurricane. 
With deaf’ning sound the congregated blast 
Wide sweeps the deck, and clamours round the mast. 
The levell’d billows bend beneath its power ; 
Then clashing, scatter far a foamy shower ; 
Aspiring then in briny mountains rise, 
And Ocean mingles with descending skies. 
The teeming clouds in one wide deluge break, 
Whilst pealing thunders all their fury wake. 
Now, mid the growing tempest’s ceaseless yell, 
Aghast the pilot marks the whitening swell ; 
And starts to view the ltghtning’s forked path, 
Lest his tall mast should tempt the arrowy wrath. 
O! for some shelt’ring creek, some friendly land ! 
Phenice’s port! Lasea’s slighted strand ! 
In vain! far, far aloof his course is borne, 
His rudder useless, and his canvas torn. 
Far off the shores their sweeping circle wind; 
And Clauda’s isle, last hope! retreats behind. 
Dark are the thoughts that all his prospects close, 
Dark as the clouds that night around him throws. 
Il-fated night! which knew no friendly ray, 
No coming “dawn to light it mto day. 
Full many a sun attain’d its noon- day height, 
Full many a cloud still made that noon-day night. 
Scarce darker then, when weeping Israel dwelt 
In Goshen’s vale, thrice three-fold night was felt. 
His blood-stain’d crimes the vanquish’d monarch own’d ; 
And Egypt darken’d, as Jehovah frown’d. 
Now yields the bark ; up heaves each batter’d beam, 
And gapes, and sucks the wave at every seam. 
The daunted sailors crowd the floating deck, 
And reel and stagger on the shapeless wreck. 
Close to the mast, where yet a mast they find, 
The tatter’d remnants of the sails they bind. 
The boat far-tossing some more vent’rous seize, 
And strive with bands the laboring keel to ease. 
Their sinewy limbs with ceaseless labor sink, 
And at each pore the briny torrent drink. 
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Pale Fear presides: Death’s thousand phantoms all 

In terror view—except the godlike Paul. 

He, undismay’d, mid frowning horrors stood, 

As some tall rock that dares the angry flood. 

Yet much he mus’d, yet much in secret scann’d 

The darksome wonders of Jehovah’s hand : 

Yet oft he sigh’d, oft griev’d his race half run, 

His frustrate hopes, and works of love undone ; 

A church just rising back to ruin hurl’d, 

Which else had triumph’d o’er an heathen world. 
The mighty Father viewd the struggling Saint, 

And mark’d his grief unmingled with complaint. 

Straight through the azure vault, on flaming wings, 

A star-crown’d seraph the glad message brings. 

Full to the ship he bent his train of light ; 

Th’ Apostle knew, and gladden’d at the sight. 

** Fear not,” he heard th’ angelic voice proclaim, 

“* Fear not, thou herald of a Saviour’s name. 

“* Still o’er thy head is stretch’d th’ Eternal’s arm, 


** Whose matchless shield can guard from every harm. 


** Still must thou reach secure thy destin’d home, 
‘“* And stand His witness in Imperial Rome. 
** And lo! thy faith hath gain’d the rebel host ; 
No life shall perish, not an hair be lost.”— 
Reviving hope illum’d the Prophet’s breast, 
Each doubt enlighten’d, and each care suppress’d ; 
Through every limb a thrill before unus’d 
‘ Sense of new joy ineffable diffus’d.’ 

Not so the rest : to them no hope appear’d, 
No light was seen, no friendly voice was heard. 


Twice seven times now had dawn’d the hopeless morn ; 


As oft the moon had roll’d her blunted horn ; 

Still are they toss’d, far toss’d on Adria’s tide, 

Still shoreless billows roar on every side. 

The pitying Prophet marks their haggard air, 

By famine sunk, and blasted by despair. 

* O Sirs,” at length, ‘* what unbelief” he cries, 

** Could challenge thus the justice of the skies ? 
** Else had ye press’d Lasea’s slighted shore, 

“« And slept secure through dreary winter’s roar. 

«« Yet Mercy still for you hath stretch’d her hand, 
“« And stay’d the stroke stern Justice would demand. 
“* Creation’s God, whose sacred name I bear, 

‘** Hath deign’d to listen to his servant’s prayer: 

** And thus his voice propitious from above 

** Reveals the purpose of returning love :— 


“ ¢ Though wreck’d your ship, revers’d your impious boast, 


“« « No life shall perish, not an hair be lost.’ 


Or 
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Hence then, and ease your labor’s weary length ; 
With genial food recruit your wasted strength. 
It comes! it comes! I see the hop’d repose : 
The destin’d island waits to soothe your woes.” 
His cheering accents such sweet influence shed, 
As evening dews distil on Hermon’s head : 
Whilst on his brow such heavenly mildness shone, 
As angels beam, who weep a race undone. 
Soon mid the crew the mingling murmur grows ; 
New sense of guilt, yet mix’d with hope, arose. 
Lovely he seems, whom late they thought forlorn ; 
Lovely those lips, which late they doom’d to scorn. 
On each rude visage rising blushes flame, 
And all the conscious lineaments of shame. 
Humbly they weep the guilty path they trod, 
And bend in prostrate silence to their God. 
All-fruitful Penitence ! what pangs are thine! 
What hopes, what terrors, crowd thy sainted shrine ! 
But chief thou’rt known, if ’chance some Warner near 
(Whilst saints unseen and angels stoop to hear) 
In sounds resistless urge the high behoof, 
And pour the balmy med’cine of reproof. 
What wonders then, what mingling tumults rise ! 
What griefs, which claim their kindred with the skies! 
A warmer stream the flowing eyes impart, 
A deeper sorrow vibrates at the heart. 
Then Memory faithful kindles all her pain ; 
Conscience, that slept, then wakes her busy train. 
Fled are the dreams of Night, her darkness fled; 
Starts the rous’d soul, once number’d with the dead. 
Such hopes, such terrors wrung the guilty crew ; 
Such light o’er all their mental vision grew. 
Yet gloomy night still curtains o’er their head, 
As on the deck their hasty meal they spread. 
The grateful Saint, with fervent eyes uplift, 
The Giver owns, and sanctifies the gift. 
Soon snatch’d each meagre hand a quick repast ; 
What yet remain’d secure away they cast. 
‘““ Now slack the course—now bid the plummet heave” — 
The shelving shores scarce twenty fathoms leave. 
High from the deck the shouts instinctive mount ; 
They sound again, and less by five they count. 
‘* Now drop the anchors : bind the shatter’d helm: 
‘« Invite the morn, and view the wish’d-for realm.”? 
The morn arrives—tall Malta’s towering steep 
Bursts full to view, and darkens all the deep. 
They shout! they rush! and soon the vessel steer 
Where parting rocks disclose a shelter near : 
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Each glist’ning eye the glad arrival hails— 
But fails as soon, each op’ning prospect fails— 
Lo! eddying tides now thick around them play, 
And fierce contending currents force their way. 
Whirl’d round and round, the giddy vessel flies 
O’er rock, o’er surf—then sudden bulging lies, 
A hopeless wreck : unnumber’d fragments strow 
The waves; and planks and men promiscuous flow. 
Dire was the shriek : but soon, the danger o’er, 
Eacii seiz’d his plank, and reach’d the destin’d shore. 
Safe mid the rest the faithful Hero lay, 
And hov’ring angels watch’d his boist’rous way. 
Hence then, my doubts! my dark misgivings, hence ! 
These are thy ways, mysterious Providence ! 
Deep as the Ocean-springs their track they hide, 
And most prevail where most to sight denied. 
In thickest shades thy steps their march perform, 
Girt with the wind, and borne upon the storm. 
Confusion’s self is order in thy sight ; 
* All discord harmony, all darkness light.’ 
Shall man, vain man, oppose his Maker's praise ? 
Shall mortal hands th’ apostate standard raise 2 
Fen fiercest foes ne’er pass thy fixt decree; 
Aud proudest hands but weave a crown for thee : 
Crowns thee each faithless act ; each dark design, 
Itself defeating, prospers only thine. 
E’en Vice triumphant owns thy matchless skill, 
And Freedom’s self but executes thy will. 
No more I doubt: far other prospects fire, 
Far other visions all my lay inspire. 
New scenes arise ; new glories fill my eye; 
And stands confest th’ apparent Deity. 
’Tis He! ’tis He! in vain the tempests lower, 
Clouds interpose, and all their darkness pour. 
Through darkest storms shoots forth th’ Eternal ray, 
Dispels each rising cloud, and all is day. 
Yes! by that look serene, that heavenly smile, 
Those beams of love that every fear beguile, 
I know the God; I know each purpose there, 
A Father’s fondness, and a Shepherd’s care. 
Mild is that hand that soothes his people’s woes, 
That feeds his flock, and leads them to repose. 
Those piercing eyes eternal vigils keep, 
That guide them waking, and that guard their sleep. 
Cease then your fears, ye Saints! th’ uplifted rod 
In silence kiss, and dare to trust your God. 
Bold in his strength, with loudest dangers cope ; 
Smile e’en in tears, and mid despairing hope. 
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See Heaven for you its boundless all expand ! 

See Earth obedient work at your command ! 

The coward hills at your approach give way, 

And yawning Ocean vomits forth his prey. 

Recoiling lions fly the shield of truth; 

Crush’d the red dragon, blunt the serpent’s tooth. 
And thou, dread Providence! whose awful name 

Extends through all eternity the same; 

To farthest ages kind alike to all, 

The God of Jacob, and the God of Paul : 

Still now, e’en now, thy mystic love unfold, 

And guard thy saints, as thou didst guard of old. 
But chief for him each dark event dispose, 

Whate’er his name, and all thyself disclose, 

Who, fir'd with holy love, at thy command, 

Greatly obedient, tempts some distant land, 

To sound thy truth, the message of the sky, 

And give unbought what worlds could never buy ! 

Where’er he roams, whate’er sequester’d spot 

Holds his rude couch, or hides his turf-clad cot; 

Whether he treads the sultry shores that pine 

Betwixt red Cancer and the burning Line ; 

Or where the solid wave forgets to roar, 

Round Greenland’s coasts, or frozen Labrador ; 

O beam, Celestial! with thy brightest ray, 

And light him lonely on his devious way! - 

Stull round his path with tenderest care assuage 

The siroc’s poison, and the lightning’s rage; 

Each dire extreme that shudd’ring Nature shuns, 

Siberian frosts, and Abyssinian suns. 

If dark suspense e’er cloud his drooping eye, 

Or sad remembrance heave one struggling sigh ; 

If, holy hope just glimmering in his breast, 

Dim, and remote, he view the promis’d rest ; 

Shine inward then! O chase the cheerless gloom, 

Fountain of Light! bid. Eden’s fairest bloom 

Spring in the wild; anoint his eyes to see 

In heaven his home, and every friend in thee ! 
But when mid list’ning crowds the preacher stands, 

Heaven’s high behest in his uplifted hands, 

Give him, unfolding all his bright design 

In the full stream of eloquence divine, 

To bend obedient nations to his call, 

Firm, faithful, zealous, emulous of Paul. 


CHARLES JAMES HOARE, A. M. 
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INSTANCE OF ARABIAN FORGERY. 





Ox perusing Mr. Thomas Taytor’s Dissertation on the Phi- 
losophy of Aristotle, which accompanies bis translation of Aris- 
totle’s works, the following instance of Arabian forgery extracted 
from that work appearing to me to be no less novel than singular, 
I thought it deserved a place in your Journal, particularly as this 
Dissertation is but in the hands of a few, and you will therefore 
oblige many of your readers by inserting it, besides 


AMICUS. 


Having therefore shown by extracts from the works of Albertus 
Magnus, as a specimen, instar omnium, to what a great extent the 
writings of the Greek philosophers, and particularly those of Aris- 
totle, were perverted by the schoolmen, in consequence of their 
becoming acquainted with them through the medium of translations 
from the Arabic, [ shall conclude my collection of instances of 
Arabian fraud, with those which | have discovered in the 14 books 
ascribed to Aristotle, De Secretiore Parte Divine Sapientie secun- 
dum ‘Xgyptios, or On the more secret part of divine wisdom ac- 
cording to the Egyptians. This work is said to have been found 
at Damascus, and to have been translated from Greek into Ara- 
bic, and from Arabic into Latin, in the last of which languages it is 
~ extant in the editions of Aristotle’s works by Casaubon and Du 
Vall. Fabricius justly conjectures that this work is supposititious ; 
but neither he nor any other critic has demonstrated that it is so. 
From the following extracts, however, it will appear that it is in 
a great measure compiled from the works of Plotinus, though what 
is extracted from the writings of that philosopher is barbarized as 
is usual with the Arabians ; for this work, instead of being a trans- 
lation first from Greek mto Arabic, was doubtless originally an 
Arabian forgery. A few of these extracts both from Plotinus and 
the Arabian treatise, I shall translate for the sake of the English 
reader, and refer the learned reader to other passages of the lan- 
guages in which they are extant. 

In the first place then the following passage from cap. iv. lib. 1, 
appears to have been barbarized from the beginning of the 8th 
book of the 4th Ennead of Plotinus. ‘‘ Ego sapius animo con- 
templans relicto corpore visus sum perfrui summo bono cum vo- 
luptate incredibili. Quare hzsi quodammodo attonitus, agnos- 
cens me esse partem quandam superloris mundi, atque adeptum sen- 
tiens vite immortalitatem, sub luce maxima: que neque oratione 
exprimi potest, neque auribus percipi, neque cogitatione compre- 
hendi. ‘Tandem vero hac contemplatione defessus, intellectus re- 
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cidit in phantasiam, tumque, alla luce deficiente, factus sum tristior. 
Rursus relicto corpore, eo reversus deprehendi animum luce abun- 
dantem, huncque tum in corpus influentem, tum supra hoc excita- 
tum. Hee igitur Plato.” ‘The words of Plotinus are as follow : 
MOAAAMIS EYEIQOMEVOS ELS EMAUTOY EX TOU TWUATOS, Ka YyivOMevOs THY MEY 
aAAwy efw, erauTov Oe elow, Iavuaoroy NAIKOY OQMY KAAADS, Ka TYS XPEIT- 
TOVOS POIs MITTEVTAS TOTE PaAroTH elves CNY TE KOLOTHY EvVegynous, 
xab TH berm Elg TAUTOY YeyEvNnMEVoS Xa EV KUTW Woubess els evepryelay EA- 
Qwy exeivyy, umEQ may TE MAAC YONTOY EULAUTOY IooUTKC, weTA TAUTHY THY 
ey Tw Derm TTATW, EIS AOYIoLOV Ex vou xaTaBacy amopw mus MOTE xc vUY 
xaTaSavon, xob Omws moTE [401 evdov » Puyy yeyerNTaI TOU TwLATOS, 
TOUT ovca o1ov eayvy nad’ eauTyy, xaImee ovonev cwuaTs. 1. e. “ Fre- 
quently when excited from body to myself, and becoming external 
to other things, but within or converted to myself, | perceive a most 
admirable beauty, and believe myself to be a partaker of a more ex- 
cellent allotment ; for then especially I energize according to the 
best life, and becoming the same with divinity, and being firmly 
fixed in it, I arrive at an energy by which I establish myself above 
every other intelligible. But after this establishment in divinity, 
descending from intellect into the discursive energy of reason, I 
am dubious how formerly and now I descended, and how my soul 
once became situated within the body, being such [i.e. so pure] 
as it appears to be in itself, though connected with body.” The 
mtelligent reader need not, I trust, be told that the former of 
‘these extracts 1s derived from the latter, nor how much the beau- 
tiful passage of Plotinus is deformed and barbarized by the Ara- 
bian plagiary. 

Again, in the following extract, the Arabian author uses frequent- 
ly the very words of Plotinus. The extract is from the latter part 
of the 5th chapter of the first book. “ Plato igitur olim plura 
animo attribuit que nos ex ejus viva voce excepimus: sed ea non 
sunt ab illo literarum monumentis mandata: ex quibus alioqui 
facile lector hujus mentem deprehendisset. Ejusmodi autem at- 
tributa diversa sunt. Quoniam intellectus cum sensu conjungitur, 
nec in omnibus hunc despicit, sed conjunctionem cum corpore: 
a quo ligatus peneque extinctus detinetur. Animus enim in hoc, 
ut in loco est,‘ sicut etiam Anticles arbitratur : sed amplius hoc 
addit, corpus illius esse carcerem. Ex quo etiam a Platone dic- 
tum est animum corpore solutum ascendere atque illustrari: eun- 
dem descendentem obscurari, sed postea purgatum rursum ascen- 
dere. Hujus autem descensus cause sunt permulte. Quarum 





* Here the memory of the Arabian plagiary failed him; for it is well 
known to be a dogma universally received by the Platonists that the soul is 
not in the body as in place. For being incorporeal it is impossible that it 
should be contained locally in the body. 
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prima in peccato est, ut scilicet pro eo peenas det, nonnihilque pro- 
mereatur, atque dei leges subeat. Alii ob aliam causam descen- 
dunt, quam ille non commemorat. Sed colligens animi descensum 
execratur : additque, quoniam mundus hic substantie sue prestan- 
tiam quandam habet et excellentiam, in eo animum extare oportere, 
devincto intellectu, quemadmodum in superiore mundo idem sem- 
piternus habetur. Non enim rationi consentaneum ut mundus hic, 
latissime patens et perfecte conformatus, intellectus sit expers. 
Neque vero hujus particeps esse potuit, nisi in eodem animus ante- 
cederet. Quare summus opifex animum cum illo conjunxit, et 
cum ea animi parte, cujus est ratio, species permiscuit. Siquidem 
animi partes sine quadam dissensione inter se minime esse viden- 
tur. De quibus in plantis pauce sunt, in belluis plures, in homine 
plurime. Ut iste mundus suam perfectionem habeat, quanquam 
ei, que in superiore est, minime parem. Quia ab illo conformatus 
est, omnisque interitus originem continet. Quare mundo in sen- 
sum cadenti inesse opertet ea etiam animalium genera, que intel- 
ligibili insunt.” 

The passage of Plotinus, from which the Arabian plagiary has 
evidently taken all this, is the following, and forms the latter part 
of the above cited Chap. 1. Book 8th of the 4th Ennead, On the 
descent of the soul into bodies. dAzimeras de nus o Osis mAaTwy, 0 
MOAAA TE XXb KAM TES Yuyns elme. Eph TE apisews auTys moAAaXy 
e1oyxey ev ToIg auTOU Avyols, WOTE Amida nusy evar AaBew mag’ aurou 
Tapes Th Th OUY Aeyes 0 Pirorogos, auros; ou TauToy Asywy mavrayy 
Puwerces, ve av Tis ex padias To Tou avdeos BovAnus edey. aAnu TO aIo- 
byroyv TAY TAYTAY OU ATIHLAT AS, Xabi THY ™Q0s TO OWUK XOIYWYIaAY TIS buxns 
pesurpmevos, ev Oeomm TE sal, KO Telagdas ev aurw tyy Puxyy Aeyss, 
Xab TOY ey AMOQONTOIS AsyomevoY Aovyov meryav Elva, OS EV Ppoupe THY tpu- 
xny Gyno elvas. xb TO TMHAAIOY KUTM WOTED EpmedoxAgs ‘To avT Edy, 
Tobe TO Tay doxw Wor Asyouriv, omoU ye Avo Tw Decpmy xas avodoy |x 
Tov omnAaiov Ty Puyy Pyoi sivas, THY mpos TO voTov mopElav. ev Be 
Paidpw mregopouyci, aitiay THs evravda apikews xaos megsodos autmp 
avenfouray madi Gegouos Tyde. xaI xpioels OF KaTAMEMMOUTIY MAAaS 
EVT CUO EL, KOE KAYO, KAI TUNA, KAS AVAYRAL. AA EY TOUTOIS AMATI WELL 
Wamevos thy THs Puyns adit moos Twa. ev Timo megs TOUds TOU may- 
Tos Aeywv, Tov Te xoomoy emaiver, xots Jeov Azyes civas evdaimova. Ty TE 
hbuyny maga wyaiou rou tyuioupyov mgos TO evvouy Tobe TO may eived 
DedorGas. emesdy evvouy wev auro eder eivas, avev Oe Wuyns, ouy o1ov TE sive 
route yeverdas. nr ovv Wuxy y Tou mavros ToUTOU YapIY EIs HUTO maga 
rou bcou emeugby. Ti sxacrou yuwy, mes TO TEAcov auTO Elves. emeIdy 
eles OT OY EV VONTW XOTMw, TH AUTH THUTA Yevy Cowy, xar ev Tw aicOyTw 
urapyew. i.e. * The divine Plato remains, who has said many and 
beautiful things about the soul, and has spoken in many parts of 
his works about its descent, so that we may hope to receive from 
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him something perspicuous about it. What therefore does this 
philosopher say? It does not indeed appear that he every where 
says the same thing on this subject, so that any one may easily 
apprehend his meaning ; but he every where despises the whole of 
a sensible nature, and blames the association of the soul with the 
body. He likewise asserts that the soul is fettered and buried in 
the body, and considers what is said in the mysteries as a thing of 
great importance, viz. that the soul is in the present life as in a 
prison secured by a guard. A cave also with him in the same 
manner as with Empedocles appears to me to signify this universe ; 
and he says that a liberation from the bonds, and an ascent from 
the cave, is a progression to the intelligible. Butin the Phzdrus 
he says that the defluxion of the wings of the soul is the cause of 
its descent hither. Certain periods likewise cause the soul which 
has ascended again to tend to the earth. Judgments also, and 
allotments, and fortunes, and necessities, send other souls [into 
these lower regions]. And in all these places, he blames the de- 
scent of the soul into body. In the 'Timeus, however, speaking 
about this universe, he praises the world, and says that it is a bless- 
ed god; and that soul was imparted to the universe by the benefi- 
cent demiurgus, in order that the universe might be a partaker of 
intellect ; since it is necessary that it should be intellectual, but it 
is not possible for it to become so without soul. The soul of the 
universe therefore was for this purpose imparted to the world, and 
also each of our souls, in order that the world might be perfect ; 
since it is necessary that there should be as many, and the same 
genera of animals in the sensible, as there are im the intelligible 
world.” 

In the following passages also the plagiarism of the Ara- 
bian author is very apparent. In Cap. 4. Lib. 4. he ob- 
serves: ‘ Duplex mundus ita se habet, ut is qui solo intellectu 
percipitur altero in sensum cadente superior sit. Quoniam ille 
hujus causa est, et in eundem sua virtute influit. Quibus simili- 
tudine quadam respondent lapides duo: de quibus unus summa 
arte exculptus est, alter rudis et mformis. In iis enim unus altero 
perfectior non eo ipso quo lapis est (uterque enim lapis dicitur) 
sed quia ea forma ornatus cujus artificlum non inerat materia : sed 
artificis mente prius comprehendebatur quam in lapide efformare- 
tur, Artificlum autem inest statuario, non quia oculatus est aut 
pedibus manibusve preditus, sed quia statuarius artis sue peritus 
est per quam indicat quid faciendum. Eidemque forme commu- 
nes insunt: ipse vero formas singulas effingit hasque pulchras 
reddit. Quare ipsa ars in artifice nobilior est quam in opere. Ne- 
que forma secundum essentiam eadem im artifice est que postea in 
lapide: sed ila constaus permanet, ab eaque artificis industria 
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alia in materiam influit que alterius pulchritudinem assequuta non 
est, neque pro conatu artificis absoluta, sed pro materie capaci- 
tate.” 

The passage in Plotinus from which the above is obviously 
taken is the beginning of the 8th book of the 5th Ennead, and is as 
follows: meipadwuey Wey xa eimel Nusy ceuTOIS, We OlOY TE TH TOLMUTE ebm 
WEW, TWS AY TIS TO XAAAOS TOU VOU Xai TOU XOTMOU EXEIVOU (i. e. yoyrou) 
Beaouiro. xemevwy Toy HAANAwWY eYyyUS, ETT Oe es Bovass Asdooy ev ox, 
TOU Mev aoUUMICTOU Kab TEXYNS ALOKpOU, TOV de non TeXyy KEXpaTnusvoU E1G 
cryarce Gzov, » xa Tivos avApwmov. Oeov mev, YapITos y TiVas pmovens: 
avipwmav be, pn TOS, AAA oY Ex TavTUY xaAwY TEMOINKEY N TEXYY. atm 
WEIN EY AY, O UMOTHS TEMYNS YEYEVNMEVOS EIS eidous AAHAANG, XAAOS ov 
MAOK TO EVAL Asdos. ny Yup av, XKb O ETEQIS MANOS OMOIWS, AAAK TAQ TOU 
eidous, O evyxev y TEX. TOUTO MEY TOIYUY TO eidos, oux EIev y UAH, GAN 
yy Ev Tw VONTAYTS, xb MOLY EADELY Ess TOY Aidoy. yy De ev TH Oyusovorym, 
ov xabocoy opbarmos  MEIQES NOUY auTYH, AAN’ OT) METEIYE THS TEXUNS. 
NY apd Ev TH TEXVY TO XAAADS TOUTO, HmesyoV TOAAW. OU HO EXEIVO nadey 
eis Tov AsMov To ev TH TENN, AAA ExEIVO MEY BEVEL, AAAD CE am ExeIvys 
EAATTOV EXEIVOU. XoLb DUDE TOUTO EMsivE xaUcoOY ey aUTw, OUdE aIOy EBoUAETO, 
aAN ocov eryev 9 Asdos TH Tey. 1.e. “ Let us endeavour to perceive 
and narrate to ourselves, as far as itis possible to speak of such 
things, how the beauty of intellect and the mtelligible world may 
be surveyed. Let it then be supposed that there are two stony 
masses placed near each other, the one being rude and destitute of 
art, but the other being now fashioned by art into the statue of 
some god or man. And if indeed it is the statue of a divinity, let 
it be that of one of the Graces or Muses; but if of a man, let it 
not be the statue of any individual, but that which art has made 
from an assemblage of all beautiful [human forms]. The stone 
therefore, which has been fashioned by art into the beauty. of form, 
will indeed appear to be beautiful, not because it is a stone; for 
if this were the case the other stone would be similarly beautiful ; 
but its beauty will be derived from the form which was inserted 
into it by art. The matter therefore had not this form, but it was 
in the conception of the artist, before it came into the stone. It 
was, however, in the artist, not so far as he had eyes and hands, but 
because he participated of art. ‘This beauty therefore was in art 
much superior [to that which is in the statue]. For the beauty, 
which was in art, did not proceed into the stone, but that indeed 
remained in the artist, and another beauty of an inferior kind was 
derived from it. Nor did even this remain pure in itself, or such 
as the artist wished it to be, but such as the stone was capable of 
receiving.” 

The following likewise are instances of obvious plagiarism in the 
Arabian author. “ Ponendum igitur pro exemplo id quod ad intel. 
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lectum pertinet. Ac ut auri portio que alterius rei significatio- 
nem est habitura, si immunda sit, repurgatur, vel omnino vel certe 
quodammodo; ut aurum vere sit, non extrizsecus tantum apparens, 
sed in interioribus etiam sue substantie partibus, preditum omni- 
bus aur! qualitatibus, sic nobis nunc faciendum est dum essentiam 
primam per intellectum tanquam per imaginem explicare cona- 
mur.” Lib. 4. Cap. 6. The words of Plotinus from which the above 
passage is taken are: aAAw yap bes Tyv ernove ex vou yeverbas, wore [en 
Gs ernovos, AAA’ Olay YoUTOU mavTOS, KoUTOY TiVa Dey AueW. xe €L LY 
xabccpos em o Andbess, xadaspey avtov, » epyw 9 Aoyw, OsimvuvTas, we ov 
Mey TOUTO ETT YOUTOS, HAA TOU TI TO Ey TH Oyxw movoy. 1. e. For it is 
necessary that the image [of intellect] should be derived from in- 
tellect, so as that we may not speak of it through an image ; 
but as if we received a certain piece of gold as a specimen of all 
gold. And if the portion which is received is not pure, it must be 
purified either in reality, or in words; demonstrating that this is 
not the whole of gold, but a certain portion of it only in’ bulk.” 
Ennead 5. lib. 8. 

Again, immediately after the above passage, we have in the Ara- 
bian author : “‘ Sumendus enim est is intellectus qui perfectissime 
est repurgatus. Ad cujus cognitionem si quis aspirat, ea in spi- 
ritibus est querenda. Siquidem hi puri sunt et inexplicabilem 
habent venustatem: quomiam nihil nisi intellectus sunt.—Spiri- 
rituum enim pulchritudo summa est. Quoniam sine ullo errore 
semper pureque intelligunt, resque cognoscunt, non ut humano la- 
bore inventas, sed ut divina voluntate detectas.” This is most 
obviously barbarized from the following passage of Plotinus 
in the above cited chapter. ourw x21 evravoa amo you Tov ev yusy 
xexabappevov. eb Se Bovac: amo Tuy bewv, ols ext o ev aurToss vous. 
TEUYOL [LEY Yap MavTEs Geos xes XAAOl, HAL TO XAAAOS aUTwWY AULNY ct ~ 
vov.—ou yao by mote mev Ppovovciy, more Ss ahpovouciv, aAN ces $g0- 
yOvOIV EY amades TH Vo xas COTATI xas xatdapen* HAL 10KO! THVT ER, 
xa yivwoxouTi, ov Ta avbowmva, aAha Ta exuTwy Ta Dera, xa OTH Yous 
ope. i.e.“ Thus also here let us ascend from the now purified 
intellect which is in us. And if you are willing, let us begin from 
the gods, and consider what kind of intellect it is which is in them. 
For all the gods indeed are venerable and beautiful, and their 
beauty is immense. For they are not indeed at one time wise, 
and at another destitute of wisdom, but they are always wise, in 
an impassive, stable and pure intellect; and they know all things, 
not merely such as are human, but their own concerns, viz. such 
as are divine, and such as intellect perceives.” 

The following passage from the Arabian is remarkable for its 
plagiarism, because it contains a dogma peculiar to Plotinus, viz. 
that something belonging to the soul perpetually remains in the 
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intelligible world, even while the soul is connected with this ter- 
restrial body. In the &th chapter of the 7th book, the Ara- 
bian author observes: Quod animus non omnino descendit 
in mundum inferiorem, nec is qui communis est, nec qui humanus : 
sed ejus aliquid supersit in mundo altero qui intelligibilis est, ab illo- 
que minime translatus est, quia loco non indiget.” Com- 
pare this with the beginning of the last chapter of the’ 8th 
book of the 4th Ennead of Plotinus ; xa: = spy rapa Bokav Tow 
arAAwy ToAunTa TO Pasvouevoy Azyery Tapestegov, ou maga aud 
% nmEeTepa Wuxy e0U, aA eoTs TE auTYS Ev TW YONTW HSb. 1. €. 
“And if L may be bold enough to assert more clearly what 
appears to me to be the truth, contrary to the opinions of others, 
neither does the whole of our soul enter into the body, but there 
is something belonging to it, which always remains in the intelli- 
gible world.” 

In the following passage, also, the plagiarism is remarkably ob- 
vious: ‘€ Quandoquidem que in co sunt fi. e. in mundo intelligi- 
bili] abundant ubertate, robore atque letitia, utpote qua in vita 
sublimia sunt, et ab uno fonte derivata, unaque qualitate pradita 
que ceteras in se est complexa: ut sapores dulces, odores suaves, 
colores perspicuos, concordes sonos, et rerum tactilium differen- 
tias, ceterasque perfectiones.” Lib. 8. Cap. 3. py 8 pusas exes 
Mevices, payd amopiac ovens, adAAw mavtwy Cwns TETANOWUEVWY, XAS 
orov Czovrmy ects 0 auTwy oly y pwn, ex mins TNYNS, OVX O1OY EVvOS 
TiW0S mveuUMaTOS, Y Gepmorytos pbs, GAA’ o1Oy Eb TIS YY WOLOTHS 
fia, Taos EY duTH eXoUTH, xa TwlouTH Tas TMoOLOTYTKS, yAuxuTy- 
TOs fT euwDIns, xa OMoU oIVwdNS TOLOTNTOS, KAI YUAWY amavTwy bu- 
VAMELS, Kok -yvpwmatoy opers, xas ora adas yiwaoxoucw sectwoay ds 
Xb 0TH enous axovouTs, xos OUIuos mac. 1, e. “ There is no penury 
there, nor any defect, but all things are full of life, and, as it 
were, fervid. But there is one efflux of them, as it were, from one 
fountain ; not as if from one certain spirit, or one heat, but as if 
there was one quality, containing and preserving in itself all qua- 
lities, viz. sweetness, together with fragrance, a vinous quality, the 
powers of all juices, and the splendor of colors, together with 
such things as are known by the touch. Let there, likewise, be 
there every thing that is audible, and all rhythm.” Ennead 6. 
lib..7. Cap. 12. 

The following passage, likewise, is evidently taken from Ploti- 
nus: “ Ut enim viator natura terrenus, terra iter facit, queque e 
terra oriuntur, terrena sunt, quanquam maxima varietate distincta ; 
sic omnia, que in illa vitali regione moventur, vitali quoque motu 
cientur, eademque sunt vitalia.”’ Lib. 8. Cap. 5. ‘The words 
of Plotinus are: wav b2 Sie Sons yn mopera, xar Bie Cow may 
womep xa TO Oia yys sovTl, MavTa a Oieksior yy, xxv Cladogas exy 
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myn xaos exer y wey Coy Br no y evry. 1. e. “ The whole of the pro- 
gression [in the intelligible world] is through life, and through 
animals ; just as to him who travels through the earth, all that 
occurs is earth, though the earth is distinguished by differences. 
And there, also, the life, through which the progression is made, 
is the same.” 

Compare also the beginning of the 2ist Chap. of the 12th book 
with the end of the 12th Chap. of the first book of the 5th Ennead 
of Plotinus ; the whole of the 11th Chap. of the 14th book, with 
the 4th Chap. of the Sth book of the 5th Ennead; and the 14th 
and 15th Chapters of the 14th book, with the 6th and 7th Chapters 
of the same book of the same Ennead, and you will find imdubitable 
proofs of the plagiarism of the Arabian author. In short, the 
whole fourteen books will be found, on diligent inspection, to be 
nothing more than a barbarized Collectanea from the works of Plo- 
tinus. 

Very judicious therefore is the remark of Dr. Friend,* “ That 
it is a fault common to all the editors of the Arabian writers, as 
well as of those who have written expositions on them, to magnify 
indifferently, and without any distinction, this or that author, as an 
original, and as one who has peculiar excellencies in him. Few of 
them inform _us where they borrowed from the Greeks, and 
scarce one of them seems to apprehend, how much they stole from 
one another.” ‘hat this indeed should be the case with the Ara- 
bian writers posterior to the era of Mahomet, is by no means won- 
derful. For the character of a people must principally depend on 
the religion they profess ; and as that of Mahomet may be consi- 
dered as the consummation of imposture, it naturally follows that 
the professors of it will be consummately fraudulent. 
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Pars 1v.—[Vid. No. XXVIII. p. 240.] 


E’x octo fabulis, quas duobus tomis Brunckius dispertivit, sex 
mihi sunt ad examen vocate ; et singulis quibusque versus probe 
aut probabiliter restitutos composui, labori minus quam ingenio 
contisus. Eandem a me vel oblectationem studiorum vel exercita- 
tionem expetunt duz Comeediz, multo minus propter difficultates 





+ In his History of Physic, Vol. 2. p. 125. 
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Cantuum notanda, quam Diverbiorum. In utroque etenim dra- 
mate hiatus sunt non pauci ; magna etiam personarum confusio ; 
plurimi quoque sales interpretibus non satis intellecti ; neque exi- 
guus est locorum numerus, ubi non nisi ope facis Criice, lucem 
aliquatenus dubiam prbentis, tenebra discuti possunt densissime. 
Verum res istiusmodi tractare neque volo nec possum. De Canti- 
‘bus etenim Choricis mibi in animo est hodie anquirere : neque 
levem operam essent daturee Lysistrata et Vespa : nisi quis mecum 
reperisset proprium esse aliquid Antistrophis, suam quoque [po- 
dis formam. [En carmina ab aliis et a me detecta. In Lysistrata, 
juxta editionem Brunckianam, exstant 


256 et sqq. orp. a’. Hee antistrophica dispescuerunt Bentl. 
271 et sqq. avtiotp. a’. et Brunck. Ibi leviter errata sic cor- 
286 et sqq. orp. 6. rige. MoyAvios xajow xal Gipyos, vice 
206 et sqq. dvtiotp. ’. Moxaciow 0 xal xandgaow. Sic enim 


Rav. at vulgo MoyAois 82 xa xAyipocs: quocum confer Androm. 
943. KaslOgois xab moyadcios: sed xAjos, ni fallor, tuebitur Lys. 
487. “Ors BovaAdsucvar tyy wor juay amexdsicute poxAois: modo 
suppleas, collato Vesp. 154. Kal rijs xataxdzidos emimedod xal Tod 
woxaov, defectum versus legendo xajor poyaois te. Certe ibi voces 
Ax pomoAl, ToIs Et ovTws Sunt ex interpolatoribus non e Comici manu. 
Probe quidem scio Reisigium in Conjectaneis p. 210. tueri toics 
woxAoios EX ToIs Alboss in Vesp. 222. sed et ille ipse contulit in meas 
partes opportune Vesp. 114. MoAoiow eyxAcioavres, omisso Tos. 
Mox vice dye? trra mapadous toh Lpingdy eywv mavu TeiBavioy, lege 
[ox] nev 6 Grau mapaddous gual Suimpoy ts wavy tpiBavov. Cui con- 
jecture eximie favet MS. lectio apud Bentleium, wyyev & érAa— 
Etenim wy compendiose scriptum est pro dy-ro, quod exhibent 
MSS. alii, e gl. pro #ev: id verbum, Comicis fere propnium, 
sepe depravari monet Elmsleius ad Suppl. 752.in Classical Jour- 
nal, No. xvii. p. 51. et ibi allegato Plut. 696. ‘O 2: eds tiv ob 
mooryev ; Ovderw emendat zpocjev propter 678. wera Tovr9 02 Hegiye 
roUs Bwyods: quomodo et Antiphanem apud Athen. p. 15. A. Dai- 
yivda mraktoy yes 2v Dasverriov emendaverat Valcken. ad Phoen. 1082. 
legendo jev cis Daverriov. Dein, cum TI exciderit ob IT in Iay, 
propter metrum nescio quis intulit yay: at longe facetius, omisso 
ywyv, dicitur Cleomenes nihil aliud habuisse, quod traderet, preter 
pallium, vere Laconicum. In hac re etenim mores Spartanos te- 
tigit Comicus, ut Plato apud Aspasium, ad Ethic. Nicomach. iv. 
7. p. 58. a. Olov i rav Aaxdvoy eobic edrerns ayav iotoperras Eevo- 
avr Sid ratte nal oxcamrouoi avTods of xwuwddmorol, ws TAatwy ev 
IIpisBeos. Xalpors olwas perametteioas avrov Ciaxrspanioas te Tov 
imnvéBiov omaprioyairyy, pumoxdvudroy éAnergiBwye. Ubi corrige Xaip’, 
b, Sdimov peramerredoas oxdriov: etlege’Voupianaad Suid. m. p. 79. 
de jure nigro Laconum : at quid sit illud nigrum jus in loco, ubi 
commemoratur aliquis tia Bizxripdanicas, intelligas ope Pac. S36, 
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Verum hee obiter. Ad nostrum redeo, De formula cpsxpéy 7: 
vid. Porson. Adversar. p. 109. Denique post aivav puray, vix sub- 
jungi potest amapariatos sine dy: vide Porson. ad Hec. 786. lege 
Igitur wivav pumdy ay TF amapatiratos “EE tray t awAouros: adeo ut af 
zrwy bis repetatur. 

321 et sqq.orp. Ita Hermann. de Metr. p. 313.=428 et sic 

335 et sqq. avtiotp. § fere Bentl. ; sed neuter vidit veram esse lec- 
tionem TIéAei te Bapos mig TpiTaAavT—saiov amerAcdyTas emoy: et 
strophicis j7a} bis vice jd propter Ach. 969. et Av. 1426. dmai 
mrepoywv. Quod ad mdr ameidoiivras, cf. S. C. Th. 422. et 545. 
Tlbpyois 8 aemesdci Ociv : ubi, sicut apud Comicum éayérar’, repsit 
bis div’ vice dpazv in altero 7Eschyli loco, et toic® in altero: ut 
satis liquet e varlis lectionibus. Quod ad rpiradayriaiov, cf. Hesych. 
Tadavtiaiov, Bap: necnon ‘Awakiaia weayyere apud Phrynich. 
Arab. p. 24. Myaiziov ex Athen. ili. p. 89. A. et Eustath. Od. T. 
p. 715, 18. Bas. et Xtarygiaiov apud Polluc. ix. 60. 
470 et sqq. 


Zev, Ti more Keavaay xatérxBov, 

Kono oucda 2p’ Orb Te meyadometp- 10 
TOITOE TOITs XYWOAAIES 5 ov aBarov 

Oo Yao Eo’ avexta TadT”’ AX pOTroAby 

arrAd Bacay- 5 iepov 

IoTEov TE[LEV0S. 


7002 col TO wadoc pet’ Emod, 
6,t6 BovAdpeval more THy 

V.4. Valgo 748: at rare tuetur Thesm. 563. Tatra dir’ avexr’ 
axovev. V. 7. ro male omisit Brunckius. Vid. Reisig. Conject. 
p. 177. qui cantum hunc et sequentem pro Antistrophis habet. 
O41} et sqq. 


2 \ \ ” > > Al a) SU ~ Cite 
eyo yap oumoT ay y 29eAw 8° él may eves 
OpOULEYY XALOI , peta Tay 0 dperng evex’, ais 
euds Ta 2y1 Quoss evs yeepas 

~ 7 4 4 oy / 
youve x0- evi Ioacos, evs codov 
MOS EAOb ME 5 Bs diromorars 

/ m / > 4 oO 

AALAT IPOS Ppovipos apery. 12 


V. i. Vulgo abest y : quod sepe ¢y comitatur. Vid. Erfurdt. 
ad Antig. 743. citantem Herc. F. 1196. Agam. 350. Vid. et 
Porson. ad Iph. T. 1217. Cum Reisigio consentit et Hermann. de 
Metr. p. 583. ed. 2. Et sane hec Antistrophica esse possunt, 
modo legas & Zei—rtois 03 xvw8ddrois et er’ cvexta Taube y et ovmot’ av 
xapoww’ opyounsyy, et ovre yovar’ av xdmos ZA0b ps mamarypios et evs dE 
70 copoy partim cum vulgatis, partim ex Hermanni meisque con- 
jecturis. 

614 et sqq. orp. Ita Hermann. de Metr. p. 358. ed. 1. et sic 

656 et sqq. avricre.§ Bentl. Male igitur 2y# in 625. delevit 

Brunck. 
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558 et sqq. ore. Ita Hermann. |. c. et Bentl.; lege igitur 
682 et sqq. avtictrp.§ cum Mss. 2. Tair’ ody ody in 658. 


gee Fas ale Ag Ita in Kust. edit. et sic Bentl. 
805 et Sqq. avtioTp. 


1043 et sqq. cvotyyx, «. > Inter hec esse vidit Hermann. de 

1058 et sqq. ———— f’. ( Metr. p. 569. et p. 113.=204, 5. 

1189 et sqq. ———— y’. duo carmina Antistrophica: at 

1203 et sqq. . quatuor systemata Elmsleius et 
sic Bentl. qui ter Elmsleio preripuit emendationesin v. 1062., 1192. 
et 1212. Sed omnes eruditos elusit levis corruptela in v. 1051. et 
sqq- sic eluenda. Ei tis zoryuplouoy Oei—raut, AaBer pues Ou ¥ x TpEls, 
‘Ds wAga ory, “AK OuAY, Bauravria. Kay mor" elegy Pang» ‘Ooris ay pevay 
(04 Bavelon— Ta, mag" jpeay “Ay AABN, waxes et anoda. Hic vulgantur 
obs MOAN gow "OTN, Xe OME y yuv) davelonras. Reisigius 1 in = Can, 
ject. p. 317. emendare vult Tpels, TOMAR O% "oti: quod facetum est : 
quasi Lysistrata dare potuisset aliquid e rebus non salvis. Ipse 
reposut TAge vocem spe corruptam. In Thesm. 702. vulgo Os 
amayvr erty TOALNS zoye ndevasoxuve as « at Ms. et Junt. aray igta 
zoriv: unde Bergler et Bentl. aravr’ ap tors: sed amayra ToAuns TEC 
HOLVOT YX UYT bets, échibet Suid. in ‘Anayra, unde erul potest ‘Os aravr’ 
zoy 207} TOYS XA) WSC "vue uvr ices. Quocum opportune contulit 
Toupius 11. p. 443. e Sophocle zvaidzias mazay: et plura similia 
Blomfieldus ad Prom. 721. quibus adde ibid. 989. idl ay mews 
et Herodot. vii. 47. deiuaros—Umomrzns, et Ran. 1372. aromlias mAgwe. 
Quo respexit Phrynich, Arab. p- 21. " Aromias went avipuros. Xpo. 
At Suid. Aromics mrtov mpiryyx. Mox ayouey est pro & eyouey 
sicut ay pro @ ay. Dein vice vuvi, quod friget admodum, reposul 
WVAY [Lb Denique in antitheticis lege ° 'Daomep oixad gic EQUT OY. 
Papixos, ws 20-81, Gipa xexdsioey’ ov. Inepte vulgo Devyinas tows 8 
4 Gipa xexAgioeras. Meam conjecturam illustrat mos satis notus 
veterum, qui fores claudere inter nuptias solebant. Cf. Theocrit. 
a XV. 77. évdol macas 6 Tay yoy sim amaurag es, et Catull. Ivi. 
231. Claudite ostia, virgines. Taga mporboniay igitur Lysistrata 
dict Gipa yapinds od sdehclo erie ws 221. Ubi od a me restituitur, 
qua voce sepe versus clauditur: vid. Tro. 1226. Herc. F. 1295. 
Med. 1230. Antig. 255. Phil. 545. El. 905, Postremo 8y et de 
permutantur in Phoen. 1704. 








1247 et sqq. 


7 > | 
OpMaov Acavai- 
© lcd 
oouccoy wot, One 
\ X Cae a) 
Toi xupoavices TOL Mey Er I( 
» / f 
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, y ~ v 
acupev? ame 0 av Ae- "Ayporep *Apraps onp- 
I> ea ca ~ > 
wvitas ayev, amp 16 oxtdve Cedpo Mor’, w, 
\ 2 , , f 
Tws xamous byy- MoTTas omovdas, ws cuvEeyns TOAUY 
” ” ~ s 
ovTas 0 0u Ape ypovoy’ viv xay Birra of aes 
lA By ~ 
Tov GdovT- eUmopos Ens TIC 31 
/ Sy , A ~ 
a moAus 6 19 cuvdyxese, xe ray 
f VX YW ~ 
AUG Tas yevuas adpos yvo- aimvrAay “r= 
: a 
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yy d= Todos oxiwel’? ob, 
> > vi ~ > WA 7 oa 
oUx EAaTOWS bed 197, @ 36 
Tas Wappew 25 oat xuvay- 
tol Hzpoas & magoeve. 


V.2. dppeov reduplicavi. V. 3. Redde tots xupoaviass—juvent- 
bus. Intelligere nequeo tas xvpcavious. V.5. Inepte Brunck. e 
Ms. ray 7 éuady paav. Memorie dicuntur filie esse Muse. V. 14. 
Pro évixwy dedi 2vuixécauev ob Scolion apud Athen. xv. p. 694. D. 
sic legendum ’Evixaoapev, ds 2Bovrduecb—a, vinny eoray Geol pepovr- 
—«es maga, Havdgdrov M—w Giriay, "Abavav: ubi vulgatur ws gidyy: 
at per Agw Iavdgeoou intellige plebem Atticam, sic appellatam a 
Pandroso, filia Cecropis. V. 18. Vulgo dyyovras oi: Brunckius 
oi temere rejecit. Ipse erul dof. Etenim apris est proprium 
dentes arbore exacuere. Vid. Alsopi Fab. clxxxv. *1c dypios Eorws 
Tapa Th bevdpov Tovs Obovras Hxdve. Neque hic est unicus locus, ubi 
és¢0¢ corrumpitur. In Theocrit. Idyll. xix. 29. legitur “Od: xal a 

pucca “EAdva bieaiver’ ev imiv ITielon peyaaa ar’ cvédpapey orypos 
oovgdt. At Mss. dvédouwe xdopoc. ‘Tu lege Melpa 7 eAatas aT 
ay2dpupev do80s &poupe collato Idyll. xxiv. 101. véov duroy ws ev arog 
"Eroeger': et Homerico 6 & aviipapev Zovei toos, et Euripideo in 
Hec. 20. Tpopaicw ws tis ardpbos yvgouyv. Illa éAdry est pinus 
arbor. V. 22. Vulgo woavs & apa xal xara tov oxedov adpos leTo. 
At iero este gl. yvozs, mox Ms. xal xarav. Sed aliud hic aliquid 
legebat Hesychius, ’Agpas xupins OtAAov xal adgdides 02 Cray donuc 
ws “Agiorogavys. Toads Biuas xard thy. Ita Ms. teste Schowio. 
Emendat Kuster daAdoosov modus 8 aya xara tow [oxedoiy]. 
At tov metrum respuit, neque articulus adesse poterat propter 
locutionem similem apud Scholia pleniora in Rav. quam in Cod. 
Voss. sic ’Agpos: moAds ® [lege yap] adpds iv meps ordua, [Cod. Voss. 
7) otopa] xai [lege us] Sopoxais. Aloxvaos b2. "Adpds Bporelas 
[Voss. Bopis] 2Béunxdra ordua. Lege Adods 82 Bporders eppuy xarz 
oroua: qui versus /Eschyli fuit dictus de Oreste furibundo. Cf. 
Orest. 220. crduaros agpaby méravov. Quod ad Ppordess, €a vox re- 
stituitur A%schyli Suppl. 802. in Class. Journ. No. vi. p. 417.: 
quod ad 244m, ef. illa Nenophontea xaramAcov alwatos: e6p0y yap—éex 
THs pivos et “Epsun ex rod Thuaros dima : quod ad xara oro.e ct. Med. 
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1174. di ordua Xwpoivra Acuxivadpov: ubi Ald. xara croua. V. 28. 
Vulgo pdrs depo magréve oid, et in 36. devg’ thi det’ @ xuvwyé. Trans- 
posui oi%: cui, olim omisse, additur ragcéve a librario, indicandi 
causa, quem in locum reponi debeat. 

1279 et sqq. 
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om) vw vay. 

V. 2. Vulgo éxwye. At sepe sic usurpatur simplex post com- 
positum. Cf. Bacch. 1054. Karnyev jryev. Alcest. 411. draxoucoy 
dxovrov. Med. 1247. xarider’ iders. V. 14. Inepte vulgo jqouyias 
weyxrAcpooves. Dedi, quod ipse Comicus precepit in Ay. 
1321. dyavddpovos ‘“Hovyias: vid. et Ibyci fragmentum apud Athen. 
xi. p. 564. Evdpuads yAunsi—ayv Napitwy daros Kadrsxduwy [re 
xop—wv] meAconua, oe y “A Kompis at’ eyavoBatgapos Meii—o podeo- 
ow ev dvbecs Ooapav: sic enim ille locus scribi debet: confer quoque 
Cratini verba apud Lex. Bekker. p. 335. ayavigpoves qovacyo 





oopias. 
in Conject. p. 165. 


Hance conjecturam iratus video mihi preripuisse Reisigium 
V. 18. Pro éai dedi éz/: vocem ipsam usur- 


pat Homerus, et 67; Comicus in Thesm. 127. 
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V.8. Valgo Waddovr1: quod nemo intellexit. Dedi cizdovras, 
1. e. beia€ovras. Etenim T'yndaride- post mortem sunt Diis adscripti. 
V.9. Vice par zu8u reposui por’ z.Bas. Etenim mentione facta 
Amyclarum, facete Comicus appellat, quasi personam, illud cal- 
ceamenti genus, quod fier: solet Amyclis, teste Hesychio Accnoos- 
nal, Umodnucta, a xarcitar ApuxdAadec. V.15. Vulgo dre vel dre. 
Redde 6rz quando. V. 17. Exstat vel ayxovetoucas vel dey KOvE0UT cb. 
Dedi a xonow i.e. dvaxduow.  Agnoscit A. Steph. ‘Troxducts, 
apud Theophrastum. Patet igitur et aliud compositum, bene Gracum 
esse dictum. V. 18. Ita Koen. ad Gregor. p. 79. pro tal 83 xduas 
cslovr. WV. 22. Ita Bergler. pro Arias. Non Lede sed Latone 
filia choros ducebat. V.25. Vulgo dye—mapaymtxs0dd te. Ipse 
te transposui. V. 26. Vulgo zodoi te raddn madey. Ms. et Junt. 
nadyn. Hoc probum: et ex altero effice zetoi. Certe in tali re 
mentio terre est usitata. Horatius; nunc pede libero Pulsanda 
tellus, ad Alcwi exemplar viv xféve mpis Biav maiyy: iterum Lati- 
nus, Gaudet invisam pepulisse terram Ter pede fossor. Aliis for- 
tasse displicebit rode tz. Ii legere poterunt mobinpae nady: advo- 
cato Hesychio modinpee, SPLITS mpos mood yiryvomevy. Acxwyes, et 
collato Lys. 82. xal mori muyay arDo Cth. Ve 283 E xopwgerzray, 
quod intelligi nequit, erul yopeig duacre. Hesych. Duacrys, ex 
7s [avrys] puars 6 eotw ouopurxos. V. 32. tuyyn pro vuvers ut mdm 
pro ma. 


Etone, Dabam Kalend. Feb. A. S. Mpceexvit. 
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OA ake peaneoy cgeious. 
Dla aiie 

9. me Vonres a Manu prima. 49. omittit. 

1]. 02 res, 50. ves war epeety, ExaeropeRes. 

18. Biarregoy. 52. ayogny totrtvoouesa mM. prima. 

22. cov. 0’ ex emendatione additum in re- 

D5. 4 euerinn emnoine Deinde censs, vu marg. yoy O& Tov TomroD 
exoebey 06 TE. imarerey eryopely: agirroPayns iAsuco- 

26. ve. Ove ee wesyidgoto. [othe 


29. ye. 2y%05 pay THOEY 70% above 55. waren et suprascr. gg. yvaryor. 


cum Odyssea Editionis Ernestine. 


- 


” »” 
7+ €vbob Epeecovos, 


Land ~ \ 

71. voice 08 x. 

80. derurrees. 

S7. éxl xrrwpoics xabiCor. rye. 


eugerras Aovruyro. 

93. mage dz (sic.) 

109. ye. & wvrov. 

11. odtas dygiorapyoss 0 98 Cavo- 
Doros evouxtws EPircis woel TE WaThe 
bby raion : 

119. poyncay ye. ddunroy. 

127. venyovtes pro var. lect. et 
sic schol. Ven. ad Il. A. 115. 
qui mox 6 & 0 axx, quanquam 
dubium est, ad locum huncce an 
ad Od. A. 338. pertineat. Scho- 
liaste locus in codice Townleiano 
ita se habet: ws 0 owmas’ tv Svrcyan 
tAaPos xeatzgoio AgovTos veBoous xoreey- 
cure tus Env cionaudey evvgy. 

129. o d érerre et sic supra A. 
338. sed ibi ex emend. 

130. eye et suprascr. ye. éi- 
HEVe 

i3k, 

142. 

146. 

147. dberodvre. sor oriyor. [Vo- 
luisse videtur «.] 

153. euote et wuday. 

156. icrin. 

159. err’. in marg. ye. lori. 
[Fortasse ierén adscriptum erat ad 
156. ut significaret alibi hanc vo- 
cem cum lenioccurrere. Deinde 
cum valde similes in MSS. qui- 
busdam sint litere » et 4, icrin 
corruptum in ier. | 

160. oiov iva. 

170. delrvarres et 7 super 7. 

177. wor exacros. In 
marg. ye. meidovre re wevde. 

181. ¢ insertum in éeevoy ab ea- 
dem manu. Versum daéerei xat 
egioroDavinse 

185. ve. D tueveet. 

217. mrynroes text. sed in marg. 
ad 218. per errorem pro 217. hoc 
scholion adscriptum est: ocitms 


omittit. 
153. oy’. 
xy et suprascr. zai. 


olxoy 


293 


ceglorceros ok aeirroPayns yaels Tov 
c: Alii igitur quidam legebant 
wynadtes. Que sane lectio, prin- 
cipum criticorum pace dixerim, 
mihilonge melior videtur. Al- 
loquitur enim subuleum Melan- 
theus, et singularem propositionem 
generali sententia comprobat. 

218. ws prius explicatur dyrws, 
posterius 7gas. 

221. woaans primo _ scripsisse 
videtur, deinde « addidisse. Et 
sane, cum ceteri omnes poete 
Qa spondeum faciant, malim 
mwoaars. Mox @arleras am. pr. 
baiperee EX emend. In margine, 
dice «TOD Ob ws nal Cnvodoros : Ali 
Scholio éadperas prefigitur. 

222. ov wogd y in textu. In 
marg. ye. oun wogds oude AcBnrees. 
Schol. ovderigas ta ceoge sya riyn ra 
£/Qn, Sed aogus habet bis Apol- 
lonius, qui interpretatur yovaixas, 
Etymologus M. p. 56. 16. He- 
sychius, qui habet dogas> ra Zia 
LETEVILG Se iterum “A oges* ryuveress 
DAéyovras nat Telmodes. Heliodorus 
fEthiopic. i. p. 89. 

223. rrrécber et suprascr. ye. 
yivicdott. 

294. Schol. ad éwaray xacdcdov @ 
wav To ex THs [rns] 

231. ye. auPinaen 

232. waeveui d'. 

237. dud’ ovdis, text. Schol. 7 
oe au” ovdlg okuveras ws rixgiDis 
Vide supra ad A. 596. 

239. velxer bs cv To. 

252. meyagors et w SUPer ois. 

254. avrod. 

261. megi 02 et in marg. ayri rob 
meel yde oPeus. 

262. ave d¢ cPics et yag supra 
2. 

267. sdspuées ex emend. ejusdem 
manus. 

269. ye. mivovro. 

Q70. évvoley A M. Pre cevigyerae 
glossa. In marg. dgloragyos én- 
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vobev’ ots O& xosvael cevyvobsy. 

Q76. ddoe dz [lege Sirus 2] et in 
marg. ye. ducaso sicsrde [i. e, d9- 
ceo. | 

G81. vocovrs et & Super 4. 

288. omaiCovras. 

296. dmoiyoutvov sdveyes a M. pr. 
sed ov in oo Mutatum, et suprascr. 
ve. dvaxros. Supra dézroberros scrip- 
tuUM, awrobnros cveriperntos. 

299. xomeiccovres ex emend. 

304. cmopsgkero am. pr. sed. « 
in ¢et o in # mutatum. 

305. éectivero wudo. In marg. 
ve. 0 égéewe, sed post « aliquid era- 
sum, fortasse ro. 

310. ye. eyraies et suprascr. 
xerrovys. Deinde nocpcouri, Sed o 
erasum. 

314. iva M. pr. wos post rasu- 
ram. 

317. primo or’ Worre, deinde 
ort dlosro scripsit et glossam addi- 
dit dae. 

331. tube dé. 

334. tvba meg. Mox epicero et 
suprascr. ye. éPiCero. 

36. edvcaro et suprascr. oct. 

343. aerovs. Deinde & xavioit, 
et suprascr. ye. & xavioso. 

344. xeies. Postea aupiBarores 
Yes eueDiBarwyes. 

7. woepéives sine varietate. 

349. oregcevr’ ceryogeve sine v. 1. 

358. gobie 02 ws et sic 0é ov 373. 

359. e080 6 dedesrvpxti. ay, O 
ewavero (sic.) In marg. «6 0 d:- 
Dermrvyneiy : oft Oedecmvynesy? cyte TOD 
dedecarvansiy. []. wes] ws 7d Honssy elgcet 
nore 

379. xr Teor seovoE nebrious et SU- 
prascr. ye. xci' mobs wobev. In marg. 
yxAitinay To qwobs. 

384. pectves vy 4 intngd. 

387. xceAées et os super ez. 

388. sis am. pr. sed ; erasum. 

389. duwol O°. 

393. arre Ye> Thy. 

397. vies et suprascr. ye. vicv. 
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ovros, Sed ¢ super e 
Init. ents Tie 
. amupslBero Davncty TH 
TVeaweCns. 
413. yeucurbar 
tye dt xoi o¢ (xe additum 
ex recensione.) 

427. otnows 0 iv ex emend. Fu- 
erat ornoe O° tv. 

431. txiorausvor. 


435. oin. 

4A. ceveeryoy. 

442. ye. Zaivw, quod non intel- 
ligo. 

443. Vulgata est in Schol. 


marg. sed in textu Inpenrogs iertcdn. 
[Fortasse voluit dpnrag’ iacidn. | 

448, Vena et suprascr. Ones. 

44.9. orris ex emend. 

450. resis yobsvovrett. 

455. otras aelordey.as* 6 Os weA- 
Alzrearos ovdd Aw Fe HOWE bh 

457. amo TH eot aay. 

466. ar oy éx’ ovdoy text. In 
marg. ve. ay 0 ag’ tw ovdoy. 

472, Baveros et c additum super 


475. vobsvovros or. 

4.96. émeceniosy Ten05~ 

5O1. vobeves apioree x05 Ore 

506. edeborves. 

507. xeortu. 

508. oy sine var. lect. 

514. of” oye ye. 7 ove. 
Marg. ofc oye. 

519. esidn et sic versu seq. De- 
inde ve: tor ipeee osyTcc. 

529. ye. i” avrivoos. 

533. re ev 7’. 

534. nuetégon mwrsyeevos plane 
sine var. lect. 

537. xarevercs. 

542. ye. xaveyncs. 

547, cavke. 

556. ai d¢ xe, sed ei super ai. 

564. yoarsmoy, et wy super oy. 

565. yxev. 

567. peavre et Covre supra Zavrae 

572. syde Toby Sed a4 supra tai, 


In schol. 


cum Odyssea Editionis Ernestine. 


586. donee text. sed dc supra do. 
Schol. etiam marg. went. 

587. wa ties. 

596. ayatol, sed ay super ole 

G02. ier’ el Ogavov évbey avectn. 
In marg. ye. eer tukéorou inl Oi- 
ov. 

605. of a manu prima, to) 2 
ex emend. 


OAY==. =. 


3. "Auris Q. x0et or LVELCEVe 

4.. sides 02, sed wety supra dé. 

6. suprascr. & evens diyas- 

14. tov d° cerropessBopcevas. 

23. imorrerperbas, sed a super é. 


QT. ty monrrois yenok xapesya. 
QS. cysddy waous yopeas OF mE 


mura ° 

33. exgarvvoerto iyerelvovro — 00k 
rlboy angsceyTe Tov Tedywy nal orev ax- 
ex eygovTat* nah an groev Tee : 

4A. neato muvee in marg. sed 
schol. habet #. 

5l. rev o%, sed ois super oy. 

56. Bugeln 

58. éraprvey et in marg. erae- 
yuov. ope om@uyvoy :—Deinde sequl- 
tur versus, aurae ewrel p moray TE 
TEAEUTATAY TE TOY OXY. 

62. deioure 

G4. aytivess ce xai sv. schol. 

72. yes Leth 

77. tvEevereve 

87. cAraBe. 

88. Zyeyov text. In marg. aves 
cd ceyesy — cavolryeny Agyourwus of O 
Yes. gig Galen re nal wives dag cvee- 
yoursy : [ Il. ©. 203. ] 

QO. gadoor, sed ¢ supra ¢ et & 
supra Obe 

94, in marg. Lary opeevos® tore OF 
ayth Tod ceverysouecveay 

96. ade neta orapece. 

O7. 4 aiorls yovav: 

104. cbds Te xvves vr. 

106. traten, » sed marg. ye. #A- 


re metbnobee. 


109. ep 3 ae in’. 
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110. é erasum, et x«} non incli- 
natum.—Ibid. yerA@avres. 
112. xxi ro. 


114. 115. odros of B* tx tay ceverbey 
Merny onoceye 

116. dios. 

122. BaBios ve. 0ABos. 

125. rotov yao xk WUT LIG- 

133. reA¢wos mM. pre 

140. tis wore. 

148. dvaimori ve. 

149. xe xtivov. In marg. xoxéi- 
yoy mAnens éxah: Deinde jaéady. 

153. bopea. 

172. déngvor, sed o superaddi- 
tum. 

178. darcspy et suprascr. tala. 

183. ov xeio’ cise text. In marg. 
To wANeES insioe eles tives O8 slostpee’y 
oupesivoy de ro mewroyvs 

185. ye. eoerbas. 

191. reocarara xaard. Hesych. 
v. Kéaaos omittit +z Apollonii 
vero MS. habet zeccwra za teste 
Villoisono. 

192. suprascript. &Pgodirn. 

193. avin ex emend. 

196. axeBycaro et ¢ super a ulti- 
mam eadem m. additum. In 
marg. pro v. 1. 37 &Pgodirn. 

198. dvyxe, sed suprascr. &Pnxev. 

220. roy, sed 3 super y. 

222. dy insertum post was. De- 
inde ¢izs text. et bis schol. marg. 

228. ieesa. Sed schol. bere 
nak agioroPavns : 

937. rsadco a manu prima, sed 
y additum ex emend. 

238. ix avaincs In marg. 
/e- ev wvrEIATs. Pro viv MS. yotv 

240. agdws et 5 super ws. 

244:. xoveny (sic) et mreeiPeay SU~ 
prascripto ov. 

947. deivus? primo scriptum, 
sed accentus erasus, deinde alter 
supra v positus, et « post v addi- 
tum. 

252. civ ra 4 agioragyes Mal om 
girroPadvas avti Tou NEV: 
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I. Mr. MirrorpD says that “ our two sounds of TH, familiar to 
the Greeks at the farther corner of Europe, who express them by their 
© and 4, are unknown, and scarcely to be pronounced by any other 
European people.” I have been informed by a native of Denmark, 
that the former is known to the Icelanders. (vol. i. p. 145.) 

II. He endeavours to prove, from the situation of places, and the 
effects of the storm which attacked the fleet of Xerxes at the promonto- 
ry of Sepias, that it was not the east wind, but the north-east. An ad- 
ditional argument may be drawn from the circumstance, that the Athe- 
nians imagined this tempest to be a fulfilment of their prayers to the 
north wind, which they had made by the direction of an oracle, (vol. 
li. p. 143.) 

III. “The Plateans, an inland people, unacquainted with naval 
affairs, but zealously attached to Athens, served with their best ability 
in the Athenian fleet.” Thus, in Homer, an inland tribe embark 
for the Trojan expedition in ships given them by Agamemnon—éze? 
ob oft Oardaora éepya pepyrer. (vol. il. p. 157.) 

_ IV. He thinks there is strong reason to suspect, that not Alcibiades, 
but his enemies, were the mutilators of the Mercuries; that they 
“* committed the deed in secret, with the hope of fixing the suspicion 
upon him.” We may add, that it might be also in their view to dis- 
courage the Sicilian expedition, by an unlucky omen. (vol. iv. p. 43.) 

V. He has mentioned, as an instance of patriotism extended to the 
whole Greek nation, and not confined to a particular state, that Agis 
king of Lacedeemon would not take Elis when it was in his power. 
Perhaps this may rather be ascribed to his reverence for the sanctity 
of the place. Besides, his commission was only to chastise (cw¢pdv:- 
cat) the Eleans; which might be done by the conquest and ravage of 
their country alone, without attempting Elis. (vol. vi. p. 149.) 

VI. Speaking of the remforcement sent to the Lacedemonian army 
after the defeat at Leuctra, he says, “The account, given by Dio- 
dorus, of the junction of the force under Archidamus with the retreat- 
ing army, and of their separation afterwards for shame, is among the 
stories in his work beneath serious criticism.’ Yet he has himself 
related, that the army of Alcibiades, in the Asiatic war which followed 
the defeat of the Athenians at Syracuse, when joined at Sestos by the 
troops under Thrasyllus, who had been defeated at Ephesus, refused 
to associate with them, till a following victory, in which both had their 
share, wiped off the disgrace. He gives this on Xenophon’s autho- 
rity, without expressing any doubt. Diodorus is certainly not to be 
placed against Xenophon in the scale; but the fact does not seem 
very improbable, particularly since the Lacedamonians were more 
tenacious of their military honor than the Athenians, or any other 
Greeks; and the fate of Pautites and Aristodemus in the Persian war, 
and the disgrace imposed upon the garrison of Sphacteria, who, after 
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a desperate resistance, had, not without authority from the Lacedzemo- 
nian commander in the neighbourhood, surrendered, may be ad- 
duced as specimens of the rigor to which this principle was carried in 
practice. (vol. vi. p. 212: 4. p. 299, 300.) 

VII. Speaking of Hermocrates the Syracusan, he says, ‘‘ writers of 
all parties have borne testimony to his merit, and not one has imputed 
to him an evil action.” Yet, in noticing the various accounts of the 
cause of the execution of Nicias and Demosthenes, he observes, 
** The party politics of after times led the Sicilian historian Timzeus 
to calumniate Hermocrates.” (vol. vii. p. 20: iv. p. 160.) 

VIII. “At Athens, at Corinth, at Argos, every where in Proper 
Greece, the democratical party always desired to make the state a 
maritime power. The oligarchal party, on the contrary, and tyrants, 
unless the tyrant were ademagogue, endeavoured to withhold their peo- 
ple from maritime affairs.” Without impeaching the general justice 
of this latter remark, or the truth of that concerning the long walls, 
it may be observed, that Corinth, in the most flourishing times of its 
naval power, was, for the most part, governed by an aristocracy. (vol. 
Vil.ops 72-) 

IX. “The Thracian monarchs drew from theirlands a revenue of 
thirty talents yearly, and from their trade three hundred ; making 
together not less than six hundred thousand pounds sterling.” Read 
rather sixty thousand. * (vol. vii. p. 368.) fr 

X. “ The king, Archidamus, being the principal mover, a plan was 
put forward, not unworthy of his character for wisdom, moderation, 
and liberality.” He then proceeds to detail the particulars of the 
project. In opposition to this commendation, we may remark, that all 
the articles were calculated to serve the interest of Lacedaemon; 
which renders the excellence of the Lacedemonian motives doubtful. 
Thebes, the enemy of Lacedzmon, was to resign the town and territory 
of Oropus, which were to be restored to Athens, its confederate : Orcho- 
menus and Plataa, which had essentially assisted to keep the balance 
in Beotia against Thebes, were to be delivered to their people who had 
been expelled by the Thebans: Tricenum was to be taken from the 
Argives, the old rivals of Lacedzmon, and restored to its faithful allies 
the Phliasians: ‘‘a part of Triphylia, apparently that conquered by 
the Arcadians,” (at this time for the most part hostilely disposed to 
Lacedemon) “‘ was to return under the dominion of the Eleians, 
their confederates: the democratical government of Megalopolis, ob- 
noxious to Sparta, was to be abolished: and Messenia was to be re- 
covered.” (vol. viii. p. 125, 120.) 

XI. “ As land was what a Thracian prince could perhaps of all things 
most cheaply give, he offered it in any quantity.” This, and other 
similar offers, may remind us of the American grants of waste land to 


new citizens. (vol. v. p. 318.) 
XII. Herodotus thus relates the stratagem by which Histiens con- 
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veyed to Aristagoras his injunction to excite a rebellion in Ionia: 6 
dé, rav dovdwy Tov meordraroy arokupyoas Ty Kepady, Eorike, Kal avé- 
pewve dvagtvar ras rpiyas* ws d€ dvépucay rayiora, arémepre és MéAn- 
Tov, €vrechapevos atr@ aXXo perv ovdév éreay S€ axiknrae és Midyror, 
xedevery ’Aptorayopay Eupijoavra py ras tpixas, Karwéoba és Tiy Kepa- 
Any’ 7a Oé orlypara éotjpave, ws Kal mpérepdy pot eipnrat, axdoracu. 
V.35. The same method was used by a chief in alliance with Jeng- 
hiz-Khan, to convey a message to him in time of war. 

XIII. He relates, in his account of Egypt, that the harbour of 
Naucratis was in old times the only one at which vessels were allowed 
to putin; and if any ship, by stress of weather, was forced to another 
port, it was obliged to sail from thence to the Canobian, or harbour 
of Naucratis. A similar regulation prevails at Japan. A shattered 
vessel, which was driven by circumstances to take refuge in one of the 
forbidden ports, was, in conformity to the letter of the law, drawn 
along the coast by means of ropes fastened to her from the shore, for 
some hundred miles, with great labour, till she arrived in the principal 
harbour, full of water, and no longer fit for service. 

XIV. The contrivance of Tarquin the Proud, in Livy, to signify his 
opinion concerning the measures to be pursued by Sextus at Gabii, 
is related by Herodotus of Thrasybulus tyrant of Miletus, who gave 
similar counsel and in the same manner to Periander of Corinth; ex- 
cept that the poppies in Livy, (J. 54.) are ears of corn in Herodotus 
(V. 92.) Thestory perhaps passed as a family tradition to Tarquin, 
who was of the race of the Bacchiade, the principal objects of de- 
struction and expulsion to Periander and his father Cypselus. 

XV. Pericles, in Thucydides, expresses an apprehension that the 
Lacedtemonians may spare his lands; and, to clear himself of all sus- 
picion in such case, he resigns them as public property. In the war 
of Gustavus Vasa with the Danes, the former studiously spared the 
estates of Archbishop Trolle, in order to render him suspected 

XVI. Professor Monk, in his note on the 50th line of the Alcestis, 
where Apollo, addressing ©dvaros, tells him he has no great hopes of 
persuading him rots péMtovee OANATON épGareiv, quotes several 
similar passages, suggested to him by Mr. Tate; and among others 
one from Milton. Weimay add an instance from Pope’s Dunciad, 
Book IV., where speaking of Duliness, he says: 

O Muse! relate —for you can tell alone, 

Wits have short memories, and dunces none— 

Relate, who first, who last, her power confess’d : 

Whose heads she partly, whose completely blest : 

What charms could faction, what ambition lull, 

The venal quiet, and entrance the dul/.— 
And one from Campbell’s Pleasures of Hope, Part II. where Hope is 
thus addressed : 

Inspiring thought of rapture yet to be, 

The tears of love were hopeless, but for thee ! 

XVII. There is a circumstance in the iad, displaying Homer’s know- 
ledge of human nature, which 1 have not seen commented on, When 
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Achilles has resolved to quit the service and return home to enjoy 
himself in peace, he finds plausible arguments in support of his re- 
solution already made: Ob yap éuot Luyis avragov, &e. and again, 
Anioros pev yap te Goes, &c. But when on the occasion of the death of 
Patroclus, he determines to meet his predestined death, so as he may 
revenge himself on Hector, he recollects that all men are doomed to 
die—that Hercules himself could not escape, though favoured by 
Jupiter—that many Greeks, slain in battle, demand revenge from his 
hand—and similar arguments. This agrees with the well-known 
facility with which men find reasons, when they have formed their 
resolution. 

XVIII. It appears to me that the word ay6éw may have originally 
been dvaGéw, ‘ to run or shoot up ;’ and that av60s, instead of being the 
original word, was the derivative. “Avarpéyw is used by Homer in the 
sense of growing as a plant: 

——0 9 avédpaper épvei ioos. Il. ¥. 

XIX. Mr. Mitford is inclined to think that Dionysius the elder was 
never entitled king of Syracuse or Sicily, and that he was only a prime 
minister and popular leader. ‘To this idea I will venture to oppose a 
passage of Bentley, (Diss. on Phal. art. Phintienses ) ‘ [ am entirely 
of Paruta’s opinion, who interprets it of king Phintias. For is not 
Bacuéws Pu 7ia in the genitive case, exactly like those other inscrip- 
tions—BAZIAENY AIONYZIOY, BAZIAEQY TEPQNYMOY, ATA- 
OOKAEOY: BAXIAEOY?—Besides, the very word BASIAEQD 
shows, it belongs not to Gelo. For in his and his brother Hiero’s 
coins the word is not used; Dionysius, as it seems, being the first Si- 
cilian that styled himself Baowevs in his money.” He refers to coins, 
or engravings of coins, of Dionysius, still in existence. 

XX, The same historian is strong in his censures of the Theban con- 
stitution. Yet we have the testimony of Socrates to its merits, Plat. 
Crit. XV. éay eis trav éyytrara Twa rddewv EdOys, 7) OnBace, 7) Me- 
yapade, evvopovyrar yap aupdrepar, x. tT. A. And the testimony of 
Plato, if we may consider him as sanctioning this opinion, is elsewhere 
extolled by Mitford. (vol. i. p. 445. chap. v. sect. 5.) “ The charac- 
ter of Hipparchus has been transmitted to us, on no less authority than 
that of Plato, as one of the most perfect in history.”’ 

XXI. To the testimony above adduced in favor of the opinion that 
Thebes was a well-regulated state, I will add that of Sophocles, CEd. 
Col. 919. where, after having reproached Creon with a breach of law 
and justice, Theseus continues : 

Kai Tot, ce OnGBai y’ ovK Exatdevoay Kakdy. 

ov yap pidovow a&ydpas éxdixous rpépery. 

ovd' av o° érawwéceray, et twOolaro, K.7. Xr. 
The annexed ye adds a degree of point to the praise. ‘It was not 
Thebes that taught thee this injustice.” And it may be observed, 
that this play was produced near the end of the Peloponnesian war, 
when the Thebans were animated with perhaps more hatred towards 
Athens than the Lacedemonians themselves. (Xen. Hel. Lib. Il. c. 


li. 19.) 
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XXII. Mitford, vol. ii. chap. vi. 2. p. 30, note 12. “‘ Thucydides 
and Plato, omitting all mention of the usurpation, speak of Darius as 
reigning next after Cambyses:” and refers to Thucyd. 1. 14. oAcyor 
re mp0 Trav Mndcxwy Kai rod Aapeiov Bavarov, Os pera Kap Pvony Uepowy 
€Pacirevae, rpiypers wept re LeKehiay Tots rupavvoes és TAHOs Eyévovro, 
kat Kepxupaios. ‘This is, however, no argument against the story of 
the usurpation. Thucydides, in giving, preparatory to his history, a 
brief account of a matter foreign to the Persian succession, the state 
of the Grecian military and marine in the times preceding his own, 
having occasion to specify the date of any particular fact by the reign 
of a Persian king, would naturally state his succession, without taking 
notice of an intermediate reign of seven months, and which was not 
acknowledged as legal: just asan English author, writing the history 
of the late wars of England with France, and prefacing it with a brief 
sketch of the progress of the British navy previous to the times in 
question, after having spoken of the times of Cromwell, as Thucydides 
in the preceding chapter speaks of those of Cambyses, might easily 
say: “In the reign of Charles Il. who succeeded Cromwell, was gained 
the victory celebrated by Dryden in his Annus Mirabilis :” without 
taking the least notice of Richard Cromwell. Nor would a compiler 
of English history, living two thousand years later, be warranted in 
hazarding a suspicion, on such grounds, that Richard Cromwell is a 
mere e€idwdor, conjured up by erroneous report and vague tradition. 

XXIII. Mr. Mitford mentions as a proof that Agis of Sparta parti- 
cipated with his father and brother in that eularged patriotism, ex- 
tending to the whole Greek nation, which he ascribes to them, that 
«« Xenophon has reported that Agis would not take Elis when in his 
power.” Vol. VI. p. 149. Chap. xxvi. Sect. 6. In the passage re- 
ferred to, Hel. Lib. 3. Cap. 11. 27. Xenophon mentions no motive for 
this forbearance of Agis ; and it seems more likely, that he refrained 
from attacking Elis on account of its sanctity. 

XXIV. Mr. Forsyth, in his work on Italy, speaking of two statues of 
Marsyas, says: ‘‘ No Statue was more common at Rome than that 
of Marsyas; and he was so universally represented, as here, with his 
hands bending over his distorted brow, that Juvenal’s image would be 
more obvious to a Roman, and more a picture, if read, ‘ Ceu Marsya 
vinctus.’” 

XXV. The following are some instances of parallellisms, princi- 
pally between ancient writers, but partly between ancient and modern. 

1. Qualis vicino volucris jam sedula partu, 

Jamque timens qua fronde domum suspendat inanem, 
Providet hinc ventos, hinc anxia cogitat angues, 
Hine homines: tandem dubie placet umbra, novisque 
Vix stetit in ramis, ac protinus arbor amatur. 
Stat. Achill. 2, 212. 
Sic zstuat ales, 

Que teneros humili foetus commiserit orno, 

Allatura cibos, et plurima cogitat absens, 

Ne fragilem ventus discusserit arbore nidum, 
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Ne furtum pateant homini, neu preda colubris. 
Claud. R. Pros. 3, 141. 


2. Tanta enim ad singulos illius motus vis imbrium effusa, tanta 
ventorum violentia coorta est, ut divinitus hostem commoveri, non a 
ceelo, sed ab urbis ipsius menibus, et Capitolio videretur. Flor. Lib. 
2, 6. (p. 183. ed. Var. 1674.) 


de 


4 


Hance urbem insano nullus qui Marte petivit 

Lzetatus violAsse redit: nec Numina sedem 

Destituunt ; jactata procul dicuntur in hostem 

Fulmina, divinique volant pro meenibus ignes, 

Seu celum, seu Roma tonat. Claud. Bell. Get. 507. 


De facie metuit, forma confidit: et illum 


Securum probitas, forma timere facit. Ov. Ep. Hel. 
Elfrida. 
Does Athelwold distrust Elfrida’s virtue? 
Athelwold. 
No: but he much distrusts Elfrida’s beauty. _Mason’s Elfrida. 


Lymphaque muscosis exilit e laribus. 


Dan. Heinsius, Monobibl. 3. 
Lymphaque muscoso prosilit e lapide. 
: Poem by West, in Mason’s Gray. 
pexGer dé re vnmios éyrw. Hom. Il. P. 
Hi pecudum ritu non impendentia cernunt—— 
accepta clade queruntur, — 
Et seri transacta gemunt. Claud. Eutrop. 2, 499. 
Sullanum solito tibi lambere ferrum 
Durat, Magne, sitis: nullus semel ore receptus 
Pollutas patitur sanguis mansuescere fauces. Lucan. 1, 337., 





Rufinus (neque enim patiuatur seva quietem 


Crimina, polluteque negant arescere fauces) 

Infandis iterum terras accendere bellis 

Inchoat, et solito pacem vexare tumultu. | Claud. Ruf. 2 

Duc age, per Scythiz populos, per inhospita Syrtis 

Littora, per calidas Libyz sitientis arenas. 

Hee manus, ut victum post terga relinqueret orbem, 

Oceani tumidas remo compescuit undas ; 

Fregit et Arctoo spumantem vortice Rhenum. 

Jussa sequi tam posse mihi, quam velle necesse est. 

Lucan. 1, 

Te, quo libet ire, sequemaur. 

Te vel Hyperboreo damnatam sidere Thulen, 

Te vel ad incensas Libyz comitabor arenas. 


“I 


a) 
Dp 
~“t 


. Si calcare Notum,,. secretaque littora Nili 


Nascentis jubeas, mundum post terga relinquam : 
Et quecunque loco Stilicho tentoria figet, 
Hic patria est. Claud. Ruf, 2, 289. 


"This ‘has been noticed before. 


8. 


Pastor 
Cujus herile pecus sylvis inopinus abegit 
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Imber, et hybernz ventosa cacumina lune, 
Questibus implet agros, stabulique silentia magni 
Odit, et amissos longo ciet ordine tauros. Stat. Theb. 3, 49. 
Pastor , 
Cui pecus aut rabies Penorum inopira leonum, 
Aut populatrices infestavere caterve ; 
Serus at ille redit, desertaque pascua lustrans 
Non responsuros ciet imploratque Juvencos. Claud. Pros. 3. 
9. doce 0 apepdey 
Aby) yadxetn. Hom. Il. N. 340. 
perstringit aéna 
Lux oculos. Claud. If. Cons. Hon. 
mrextavyny ckarvou. Aristoph. Av. 1717. 
Or do the smoke-wreaths daunt your eyes ? 
Scott, Rokeby, Canto 5. 
11. Mr. Seager, in lis parallel passages from authors ancient 
and modern, No. XVI. quotes the following passage from | Diogenes 
Laertius, Vit. Aristipp. . Tovs rar éyxukXiwr madevparwy Heraoxovras, 
porocopias dé aroherpbévras, opoious edeyey eivat TOUS Tis Tyyedomns 
pynotipa. Kai yap éxeévous Medarbw pey cal TfoXvddpay Kai ras &@dXAas 
Geparraivas éye, maoas d€ padXov I} adrijy Ty déorotvay divacbat yi- 
pac. And he adds passages from Scriverius and Pope, containing a 
similar idea. I have found the same thought quoted from Plutarch, 
with a new application of it, in an anonymous work of one of our most 
popular poets. ‘‘ In the mean time our modest Sceptic, in the ab- 
sence of truth, contents himself with probabilities, resembling in this 
respect the suitors of Penelope, who, when they found that they 
could not possess the mistress herself, very wisely resolved to put up 
with her maids; 79 [Invedorn mAnovacey ov Suvapévot, Tais ravrns 
épiyvuvTo Geparaivacs. Plutarch. rept waidwy aywyis.” The Sceptic, 
a Philosophical Satire, p. 19, 1809. 
12. dpwides é¢€ 
KatvoTypoves véat—— Esch. Theb. 357. Blomf. 
“* Sophocli carvoraOjs. Trach. penult.” 
Blomf. Gloss. 358, 1 IN 'V. KalvorHpwy. 
To this may be added Hom. Od. A. Iapbevcxai 0 awdXat, veorérvbea 
Buyov Eyovoa. 
13. Modvoe yap éxovoi re apa Kat éeArigovow, a ay éextvoryowot 
Thucyd. 1, 70. 
Blest madman ! who could ev'ry hour employ 
With something new to hope, or to enjoy! 
Dryden’ s Absalom and Achitophel. 
pirous ye, Kure padXov 7} pirous. Eurip. Hipp. 918. 
The father, friend, and now the more than friend ! 
Lad Byron, Childe Harold, Canto 2, ad fin. 
15. -& rdAjpov “EAAGs, wév60s oiov eicope 
éovoay, avdpos Tovdd y’ ci opadjoerar. Soph. Trach. 1114. 
Hei mihi! quantum 
Prasidium, Ausonia, et quantum tu perdis, Iwe! !Virg. En. i, 





14. 


16. 


17. 


18. 


19. 
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aurn yap } yin Edppayos wefvows wéder. | Asch. Pers. de Grecis. 
eevpnrar dé ode Taira, Tijs Te yijs eovens émirnodéns, Kal rev 
rorapay édvTwy age ouupdywrv. Herod. Lib. 4, 47. de Scythis. 
-deiparos ete éximhéos—ipéwy roe dvo Ta peytora TayTwY 
édvra rokepudrara+Ta Oe dv0 Tadra, éoTe yj Te Kat Oddacoa. 

Lib. 7, 49.(Artabanus ad Xerx.) 
Tou Te yup ywpiov rd ducéuParoy ipérepov vonizw, 0 pevdyTwy 
Hay Evpypaxov yeryoera, Vroxwpyoade dé, Kaimep yaderoy oy, 
evTopoy Eorar, pendevos KwvovTos. 

Thucyd. Lib. 4, 10. (Demosthenes ad milites in Pylo.) 

GAN’ iy dpdvnocs 1 "yaOi, Beds péyas. : 

Incert. ap. Stob. citante Brunck. ad Soph. Philoct. 782. 
Nullum numen abest, si sit prudentia. Juv. Sat. 10. penult. 
6 Odvare, Odvare, THs Mel KaOUpEVOs 
otrw Kar’ jap, ov dvvy podety rdre 5 Soph. Philoct. 797. 

And over them triumphant death his dart 
Shook, but delay’d to strike, though oft invok’d. 
Milt. Par. L. 11. 





“Os cat "Aretav dpe rexrijyvaro rijas éicas, 
*Apyxexaxovs, at aoe kaxdv Aavaoicr yévovro. Hom. Il. E. 62. 
"AQ ~ \ On > a) Lae el ’ 45 rib la > iN 
nvator pev d) avarerabérres, lypicarro eikoct véas drooTEthae 
Ponovs “Vwourr—adrat dé ai vées, apy) Kandy éyévovro "EAXnot 
re kai Papfaporee. Herod. Lib. 5, 97. 
Pi 
2» ée ~ bee L \ ” > t oe 
Tous d€ ouTovs xpi doparearépay péyv evxecBar, arodporépay o€ 
pndey akvody rv és rovs Tohepious Sucvvoray exew. 
Thuc. Lib. 2, 43. 
Disce, puer, virtutem ex me verumque laborem ; 


Fortunam ex aliis. Virg. Ain. 12. 
Digna minus misero, non meliore viro. Ov. Ep. 
avdpav yap éripavay raoa yij ragos. Thue. ib. 


In vain their bones unburied lie— 
All earth becomes their monument ! 
Ite truces anime, funestaque Turtara leto 


Polluite. ; Stat. Theb. 11. 
Tollite de mediis animarum dedecus umbris, 
Et Ditis purgate domos. Claud. Ruf. 2, ad fin, 


Od yap év oxdrw bpés of Beat amoxpurrov7a, ANN éugavy Tao 
avayKn del env ra iperepa epya, 


Xen. Cyrop. VHI. (Cyrus moriens a@ filios.) 


Eorum fortia facta memorando clariores sese (nobilitas Rom.) putant ; 


quod 


contra. Nam quanto vita illorum preclarior, tanto secordia 


borum flagitiosior. Et profectd ita se res habet ; majorum gloria 
posteris lumen est, neque boua neque mala facta in occulto patitur. 
Sallust. Jug. 86. (Marius ad milites.) 

‘Nam si quis ab ineunte ztate habet causam celebritatis et nominis, 


auta 


patre acceptam (quod tibi, mi Cicero, arbitror contigisse,) aut 


aliquo casu atque fortuna ; inhunc oculi omnium conjiciuntur, atque 
in eum, quid agat, quem ad modum vivat, inquiritur: et tanquam in 
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clarissim4 luce versetur, ita nullum obscurum potest nee dictum ejus 
esse, nec factum. Cic. Off. 2, 13. 

Omne animi vitium tanto conspectius in se. 

Crimen habet, quanto major, qui peccat, habetur. 

Incipit ipsorum contra te stare pareutum 

Nobilitas, claramque facem preferre pudendis. 

Juv. Sat. 8. 

——cognoscas cunctis tua gentibus esse 

Facta palam ; nec posse dari regalibus unquam 

Secretum vitiis: nam lux altissima fati 

Occultum sinit esse nihil, latebrasque per omnes 


Intrat, et abstrusos explorat Fama recessus. 
Claud. V1. Cons. Hon. 








ON THE 
ORIGINALITY OF KUSTER’S DISCOVERY, 


ABOUT THE TRUE FORCE OF THE MIDDLE VERB. 





Lounnep (de Analogia L. Gr. p. 104-10.) is mistaken in suppo- 
sing that all the Grammarians and Critics, prior to the time of 
Kuster, “ in eo tantum consistere Medii Verbi vim putasse, ut alia 
tempora active, alia passive caperentur, imo eadem tempora, 
modo active, modo passive significarent ;” cum tandem aliquando 
* Kusterus aliam plane viam ingressus sit, et, multis veterum locis 
in medium allatis, ostendat, hujus verbi medii vim non solum con- 
sistere in simplici, vel activa, vel passiva significatione, sed in 
virtute quadam, que inter utrumque media esset, sive, que simul 
active, simul passive, esset intelligenda, adeoque, que reciprocam 
efficeret significationem, per quam, nimirum, ipsi a nobis aliquid 
pati intelligimur, vel etiam ab altero, nostro jussu et voluntate.” 
For Hieronymus Wolfius had, long previously to the. appearance 
of Kuster’s book, as Chr. Wolle has shown, noticed the genuine 
import of the middle verb; and as many scholars of the present 
day have fallen into the same mistake of attributing to Kuster the 
sole merit of this discovery, [ feel myself called upon, partly with 
a view to prevent such misconception for the future, and partly iu 
justice to the memory of Hieronymus Wolfius, to produce the 
passage, to which L allude :— 

« Neque vero plane nova sunt, que de hoc verborum medioruin 
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usu tradidit Academie Paris. adscriptus. [ieron. Wolfius jam 
olim in suis eruditis in Libanii argumentum Orationis Olynth. 1. 
Demosth. Annotatt., hac commentatus est :—‘ Differunt tamen 
(non semper, sed aliquando,) sic ab Activis Media, ut illa eum, 
qui ipse facit aliquid, hac eum, qui faciendum curat, significent, 
ut, ‘H Povary éxosmoaro tas resjpeis, Senatus curavit faciendas trire- 
mes, ‘O téxrwy émolyce, Faber fecit. ‘O xarapevdouaptugicas, Qui 
falso testimonio oppressit: ‘O xaraevdouaprupycapevoc, Qui falsos 
testes subornavit. Karadixacos judicis, Katadixacacbas accusatoris 
est. Germani pro xoijracdas1, Machen lassen, interdum simplici- 
ter Machen, xaraxpyotixds dicunt, curatori id tribuentes, quod fit 
ab artifice. Vid. Demosthenis recogniti Specimen, Basilee ex 
officna Hervag. A. p. C. N. ciot9Lx1x. ab hoc doctissimo cu- 
ratum homine, quod mihi hec scribenti ad manus est, p. 326.” 
Chr. Wollius de Verb. Gr. Med. pp. 314=xcvi. 

As Lennep errs in attributing to Kuster the sole merit of the 
discovery about the genuine Attic import of the middle verb, so 
Fischer ( Animadvv. ad Velleri Gram. Gr.) is mistaken in suppo- 
sing that it had escaped the notice of the ancient grammarians. 
‘‘ Hance verborum mediorum vim,” says Fischer, ‘‘ eorumque a 
verbis passivis differentiam, non satis cognitam fuisse multis, intel- 
ligi potest ex iis, que ap. Macrobium de Diff. Verbi Gr, et Lat. 
p. 695. et ap. Eustath. ad Il. « p. 191, 41. ad Odyss. y’ p. 1461, 
49. leguntur: putarunt enim ea verba, que in pai desinerent, hac- 
gue una eademque forma et actum et passionem designarent, esse 
nica, vel, ut Ev&tathius loquitur, pécws ev, unde Macrobius ea 
nominavit communta.” 

But let us hear what Bowyer says in the preface to his Edition 
of Kuster’s Tract :— 

«¢ An Kusterus reflexivam verborum. mediorum significationem 
primus deprehenderit, ignoro: eam certe pluribus, quam quis- 
quam alius, argumentis in isto libello stabilivit. Aln in verbis 
quibusdam eam notarant; an vero ceteris sit communis, altum 
agunt silentium. Eustath. ad Il. N. 168. (p. 926, 21.): iagopay 
83 Tov’ Olowy xal Oioduevds daciv of maraiol, ori TO piv olowy ax 
AAov els aAAOY xivEl THY evépyerav Tod ypyoluou TO BF oicdmevos Evi 
mporwmm sumeprypadhe* avryy: oiov, "Ameicl tis Sépu oiaduevos EauTa, 
cicwy 8: érigw twi. Id est, inter cicwy et oicduevos differentiam esse 





* In the Fdition of Kuster’s book, published in 1806, the only one now 
at hand, (see the new Greek Thesaurus, p. cviil.) the passage is thus inaccu- 
rately printed: Atapopery d? clowy xml oicoevos pac ci madkasoi, AS One instance 
of the occasional inaccuracy of the Index to the Roman Edition of Eusta- 
thius I will mention that under O‘cwy instead of 926, 22. we have 966, 22. 

> © “Eumtpeypegw exponitur Scripto comprehendo,” H, Steph. Thes. Ind. 
He cites no authority for the word, but it is used not only by Eustathius in 
this passage, but also by J. Pollux jx. 108. and Sextus Emp. Pyrrh. i. 206. 
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tradunt veteres, nempe oicwy ab alio in alium transfert effectum: 
commodi alicujus, cicdueves vero intra unam personam eum cohibet, 
ut, Abit aliquis hastam relaturus sibi, oicduevos: alteri vero, olcwy.” 
Scholia Pseudo-Didymi ad Hl. N. 168.: OF. Kopiowy,: ciewy. 
Aiadhépes 62 76 ciowy xc Td. oigdmevos.  Olowy pty yp, erépw. Olce 
Ozc10v, yond, xaxdy cdxos. Oloete 8 dove Aeuxdy. Oicdwevos oe, 
EAUTM. LR ; me a: : 

In the passage of Eustathius, the reader cannot fail to observe 
that he is not delivering the particular opinion of himself, or of any 
contemporary critic, but says expressly that the ancient critics in 
general had noticed the difference between the active and the mid- 
die voice in the words oicwy and oicdmevos. elt 

[tis a matter of much Surprise to me that Kuster’ has not 
once, throughout his ‘Tract, referred to the opinions of Eustathius 
and the writer of the Etymologicum Magnum upon the subject of 
the Middle Verb; and yet itis scarcely possible to suppose him to 
have been a stranger not merely to the passage just adduced, but 
to. all the passages, which Fischer has, in the Notes on Weller’s 
Grammar, produced from Eustath. and the Etym. M.; and also 
to the observations of Hieronymus Wolfius, who had, as we have 
seen, before the time of Kuster, pointed out the true force of the 
Middle Verb; Shall we then infer that Kuster has stolen either 
from Eustathius, or from Hieron, Woltius, what has been impro- 
perly termed his discovery? ‘Vhis | should be sorry to think and 
to say of so great a scholar, though I can scarcely avoid coming to 
this conclusion. Iu the Prefatio ad Lectorem, Kuster writes thus 
warily :— 

<< Per posterioris generis verba media intelligo ea, quibus con- 
stans usus attribuit significationem, quam active eorundem verbo- 
rum forme minime iesse, omnibus notum sit, veil saltem, si id 
auitea observatum non fuil, a quovis, qui animum attendere volue-. 
rit, observari possit.” 

At the beginning of the first section, he writes with equal cau- 
tion :-— 

““ Verba media ap. Grecos sic appellata sunt, non tam quod 
terminationem partim activam, partim passivam habeant, neque 
quod interdum active, et interdum passive significent, gue est com- 
munis Grammaticorum opinio, vel potius error, sed quod actio- 
nem cum passione mixtam denotent, et sic inter verba activa et 
passiva revera medie se habeant, et utrique forme ita affinia sunt, 
ut tamen ab utraque discrepent.” 

From these words it does not appear whether Kuster thought 
that the Middle Verb was so called by the ancient Grammarians 





referred to by Schneider in his Lexicon. For Pyrrh. i, 206. in the Index of 
Fabricius, by a blunder of the press, we have Pyrsrh. i. 266. 
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themseives,or only by modern Grammarians. In ‘another passage, 
which occurs in the same Preface, he does not hesitate to speak 
of himself as’ the discoverer of the true principle of the Middle 
Verb :— . 

‘* Si igitur veram differentie hujus rationem, in quibusdam ver- 
bis obscure tantum et confuse antea cognitam, in plerisque vero 
penitus ignoratam, exposui, et ex tenebris quasi in lucem protraxi, 
opere pretium me fecisse existimabo, Hac autem de re penes 
candidum, neque livore corraptum Lectorem judicium esto. Eos 
vero, qui animo carpendi potius, quam discendi, mea lecturi sunt, 
rogatos velim, ut certa ab incertis et dubiis separent, neve, si forte 
paucis in locis nove inventionis amori me plus «quo indulsisse 
senserint, in ceteris quoque idem mihi accidisse, vel sibi, vel aliis 
nimis temere persuadeant.” 

But whatever opinion the reader may form upon the originality 
of Kuster’s discovery, one thing at least is beyond doubt ; ‘ eum 
certe pluribus, quam quisquam alius, argumentis in isto libello 
stabilivisse.” See Bowyer’s Preface cited above. 

Perhaps the reader will agree with me in thiuking that the truly 
learned scholar and divine, Dr. S. Clarke, camnot altogether be ac- 
quitted of the charge, which has been brought agamst him, of 
having profited by Kuster’s book, in his erudite remarks on Homer, 
without making any mention of Kuster’s name. ‘The first edition 
of Kuster’s book appeared in 1714, the second in 1717; but Dr. 
Clarke published the first part of his Homer in 1729. C. Wolle 
supposes that: Dr. Clarke had benefited from Kuster’s conversation 
during his residence in England ; but it is sufficient for our purpose 
to know that the first edition of Kuster’s book preceded that of 
Clarke’s Homer by 15 years, and that even Kuster’s second edi- 
tion appeared 12 years before the Homer. Wolle’s wards are 
these :— 

“ Hic illustris Magne Britannie Theologus, cum variis sacris, 
quas sevit, litibus et coutroversiis, tum vero etiam interiori Greci 
sermonis cognitione, celebre: sibi nomen peperit. Is, ut conjicio, 
Kusteri fontibus suos irrigavit hortulos, quippe qui diu in hac cul- 
tissima vixit [vixerit] insula; nec vero Kusteri liber ipsum fugere 
potuit.” Wollii Pref. nov. 

Even the candid Bowyer was obliged to confess his surprise that 
Dr. Clarke has omitted the name of Kuster, in speaking of the 
celebrated 20th line of the first book of the Iliad. Bowyer’s words 
are these ;— 

“ Quendam etiam in Act. Eradit. Lips. Feb, 1712. citat Clar- 
kius ad LI. 2’, 20. qui ex discrimine inter Ajw et Advouas veram: lec- 
tionem loco reddiderit ; unde autem ortum id discriminis, quibus 
fundamentis nixum se primum ostendisse gloriatur Kusterus, et 
quantulascunque partes sustinet, mirum est Clarkium ei tribuisse 
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nullas, presertim cum hec observatio de primigeniz vocis mediz 
usu inter notas ad Homerum utramque faciat paginam. ‘ Quare 
Avcarba,’' ut ait Kust.de V. M. § 2. 11. (cujus libri editio prima 
prodiit a. 1714., altera 1717., Clarkius vero edidit primam partem 
Homeri 1729.) ‘in medio, captivum redimere, nondum ab ullo 
Grammaticorum video esse expositum.’” 

_ lam inclined to suspect, not that Dr. Clarke intended to com- 
mit any act of literary piracy, but that he was induced to suppress 
Kuster’s name in consequence of some unpleasant circumstances, 
which had occurred between them during Kuster’s residence in 
England. 

It may be worth while here to observe that Lennep, in the pas- 
sage cited above, somewhat underrates the value of Wolle’s lucu- 
brations, which even I. F. Fischer has not properly estimated, 
when he writes 1. c.—‘ In Dissertatione sua unice hoc egit Wollius, 
ut doceret, verba media esse, et qua significationem, et qua declina- 
tionem, a verbis activis et passivis diversa, h. e. reciproca, et 
retransitiva.” Fischer, in the preface to Dresigius’s book, pub- 
lished by him three years subsequently to the appearance of the 2d 
edition of Wolle’s book, entirely suppresses the mention of Wolle’s 
name and his book, and contents himseif with saying :—‘‘ Quum a 
‘Kustero universe de isto Verborum genere eleganter disputatum 
esset, constituit Dresigius, singulatim verba media N. T. explicare. 
Neque sane est negandum, eorum naturam et vim ita explicatam ab 
eo et demonstratam esse, ut nullus alius liber, quod sciam, reperi- 
atur, ubi tam copiose et accurate de iis sit expositum.” 

On a future occasion I shall make some remarks on the origin 
of the term Middle, as applied to the Greek Verb, and shall show 
the mistakes, into which H. Stephens, Kuster, Wolle, and Fis- 
cher have been betrayed. All those, who are sufficiently aware of 
the importance Of pointing out the errors and misconceptions of 
scholars, whose works are so universally read, will easily pardon 
me for the pains which | shall take to put the student upon his 
guard against the adoption of those errors and misconceptions, 
and be inclined to accept from me the same apology, which De 
La Cerda, when writing about the herb Melissophyllon (Virg. 
Georg. iv. 63.), offers to his readers: Volui hoc attingere; nam 
hic error in gymnasiis volitat cum incommodo juventutis. 

E. H. BARKER. 
Thetford, May, 1817. 


P. S. In a letter, addressed by Petr. Olaus Brondstedt to Olaus 
Wormius, and inserted in the Epistole Parisienses, in quibus de 
Rebus variis, qua ad Studium Antiguitatis pertinent, agitur, 
edited by G. G. Bredow, Lips. 1812. p. 139., among numerous 
and excellent corrections of the Scholia in Platonem, I find some 
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emendations of the passage respecting the Lotus tree, mentioned by 
me in another article. Brondstedt rightly inserts tiv before Ménzgu, 
and rightly substitutes ZAwrrov for ¢Adrrav. ‘The latter conjecture, 
which | have myself made |. c. is confirmed by the passage quo- 
ted by me from Theophrastus, whose words the Scholiast is citing. 
For the words, ‘O 82 xagrig @omep xdapos memalveras, oomep Borpues, 
ustaBardAwy tas xpous, Brondstedt proposes to substitute, 'O %: 
xapmos women xvanos, memalveras 08 womep ol Rorpucc, peTaBarhAuwy Tas 
xedas. Now, as these are the very words of Theophrastus, of 
whom, however, Brondstedt makes no mention, what are we to 
think ? that Bréndstedt corrected the Scholiast from Theophrastus, 
but purposely suppressed the mention of his name, lest it should 
detract from the merit of the conjecture? This I should be most 
unwilling to believe of so excellent a scholar. Lastly, for the 
words, Kal mapa tiv Awrogaylay vijcov, avéxouray tis xmpas, he 
would read, Kai mapa riv Awropayida vigos améyoutay x. T. A, 
Surely for Awrodwyida he either wrote, or meant to write Awropa- 
yirida, (as in Strabo p. 834., Zuveyys 8 torly y winpa Sypris, Hv xal 
Awrogayiriy Sveti Azyouos.) 1 have |. c. observed that this 
island is by Theophrastus called Awrogeyiz, and that the accuracy 
of that reading, which Bodeus seems inclined to dispute, 1s 
placed beyond doubt by its being found in the Scholiast also. As 
to the other emendation azéyoucay, there can be no doubt of its 
correctness, as it is supported both by the obvious sense of the 
passage and by the received text of Theophrastus. Thus it ap- 
pears thatall the conjectures proposed by Brondstedt with one 
exception correspond to the very words of ‘Theophrastus, and if 
he be acquitted of the charge of plagiarism by some, this curious 
coincidence must still seem so unaccountable to others, as to excite 
some suspicion of guilt. 


E. H. B. 
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ADDITIONAL REMARKS 
On the Extracts from Arcadius Grammaticus MS. 





 F should be much more disposed to believe that the Koupwrprcs 
derived their name from Kouus, i. e. the priestess employed to 
sweep the floor of Minerva’s temple. Az£e15. gyropixal in Bekkeri 
Anecd. Gr. 'T.1. p. 273. Koppor 4 xocprton. rd S806 ro. “Abyvas 
igocia.” Extracts from Arcadius m Class. Journ. xxix. p. 170. 

‘This priestess is called Koopa by Harpocratio vy. Tpametodopos : 
Ayxodpyos ev ta ITepi ris ‘lepetas* ors lepelas. ovo ear 7 Teanelo- 
Gopos* ors atry te xal 9 Koopo *cuvdieroves" mevra td THs Abnuas 
iepa, autos Ts 6 GyTwp ev TH aUTw rovyw dedyAwxe, xual “Iorpos ev xTY 
Xai Bexaty Tay Arrinoy Nuvayoyov. 

* KPATAITAAAOX, cidos vopioparos. In Class. Journ. xxix. 
p- 166. I have noticed this as a word not to be found either in 
the Thesaurus of H. Stephens, or in the Lexicon of Schneider. 
But it is to be found in both those works under a different form, 
and with a different accent, Apamataados. See Hesych. (ubi pro 
vulgato xoamatradraos, in Cod. Ven., teste Schowio, legitur xeara- 
taaaov,) J. Poll. vil. 152. ix..83. Athen. ii. 75. et alibi. 

* TPIBHN, 6 teixovs. This word I have also noticed I. c, p. 
167. as one which is not acknowledged by either H. Stephens, or 
Schneider. It certainly is not to be found in its place m either 
lexicographer. But under Ti8jv H. Stephens has the following 
words :— TiSyv, Tripus, dictus riByy quasi tesByy, quoniam éxavw 
tpiav Bacewy xzitas, ut Etym. tradit, [p. 758, 7. TiByy tiBivos, Aeye- 
Tas 6 Tpimous, TpsByy Tis dy, &moBoAG TOU p, Tapa Td excv» Tpidov Barewy 
xeiobas.|. Affertur autem ex Lycophrone.”  Zonaras p. 1730. : 
TiByyv, tiBivos, Tob tplmodos. “ TiBiy, yvos, 6, bey Lycophr. 1104. 
TiPyvar [TiPyva] xat xvmerdrov [2yxaow] gavel, wo man es tpimotla 
erklart, und von tpls, Baw, Baivw ableitet. Hesych. hat TiByvos 
AgBys, tpimous. S. “IByvos.” Schneideri Lex. Tzetzes:* TiPive 82 
tov tpimodz. Eustath. ad Odyss. 0. p. 1605, 2. :—‘O 82 tpimous xal 
TiByy, mapa te Avxohpow xal aAAoIS AgyeTas, wc olovel TpIByY o eors 
tpels Baceis exwy. Muller ad Lycophr. is silent about the passage 
of Eustathius. It should seem that Arcadius in bis copy of Lyco- 
phron’s poem, found rpi8jv, and so Lycophron wrote, as [ think ; 
for L know no dialect which he could have used, according to the 





* Voces asterisco notate in H. Steph. Lex. non leguntur. Verbum hocce et 
in Schneideri Lexico desideratur. 

2 Tzetzes ibi habet, Kéyyov 32, doroiv rot 2ymeparov * xoyxoesdzs. In Schneider 
Lex. vox xsyxordng affertur, sed aprcpri pws. 
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principles of which he would have been justified in substituting 
tibyy for TpiByy. In the Gloss. of Hesychius quoted by Schneider, 
TiByvos* AzBNs) Tplmous, read with Heinsius and Brano, Tiny, vi 


Piyos. 
Barkero Boissonade' S. 
“ Recepto Ephemeridis Classice fasciculo xxix. et imspecto 
indice, statiin quesivi Excerpta Arcadiana, ut discerem a te, viro 


; 





* ‘PAXIA. The excellent author of the Cure posteriores in Class. Journ, xxviii... 
p- 358. says: “to the numerous authorities on the word feyi« collected by the 
jearned Mr. Barker, the reader can add the note of Dr. Coray ad Heliodor. i. 
oft. “pon. “ane reader may, if he pleases, also add a very important passage 
from Nonni Duvey. ‘lerop. p 145. ed. R. Montagu. : Kara ra Senehinay mat Tuppnvexay 
Tinays 2ort Tio TOTS, zy w n Garacca youre AT Tuy Ths ner four bee: ‘neh Slorara: 73 ew 
ore chy ruOuie THs Bundoons Kath TUTO TO {r£p0¢, aye cuyeroy, age Beut, Tae 
forty, oiov dviemwoic tional * civeepSpnoi® ro ot Ubwpé onover ret ey Tie motnahrcere TOY Tee 
spay, Kak Wary PugriyYUT CL, Buel xwrerren pry fees "Hy d: oirog 6 Tonos ToKs TLOUTLY em 
xivduyos xat Oavarou [Eo TOS. hd OnoBeby 104 7.22 TO TAdQoy zyivero ey rouTw 2 TotW, et 
cuvebn, TREoVTIG TOU Tholou, yevic des cyamad rece wel poxizy, Idem ibid, p. 163. : “Aru 
ThE, ws 1én 7 nyaey sipnteet, Eevee iee ioctl a7 pay ice. Tatra 8: wa9n ert Gararons oTeVAS 
TEEHDELOLLEV NS A om IAT WI, i one yoni. “Ayer wrts dé dary obover dycmwrts xah *. dyappagy 
Umorrehdorévou Tov Udarog Eg peuxods Twas TNS UMonEL satis Vis nat yer drt yoy Mary 
EXPOLTav TOS. To pay ody Smog Tediiyces 73 Udwp < BTW elo TH HAG TNS ric, reyereat aumwreg? 
7d Of mary Expevoees cToUTu, HARE TOLL peory bet Viverat d? codro. monraxts TS natras, art 
OTe, aeby Lar) CLVELLOC, mde yes d: 7d mefosg rove 6 Evettos mept oi “EA\ada.  Q10 xed Edpt- 
0s Svdpacra Tees ofovel o eorpenroc nek dy <gws We Pim MT Wye Ele rodroy Aiyercs *Apiorosédns 
iaurov fips. Eipntas 6: nyaiy sotto xal ey cw a’ Aoyy. "The wore cvappapnoss is cited 
by Selneiden in Lex. from Schol. Lycophr. 743., XapuBeic A tis Jarazons aveppa- 
oncic: in Miiller’s edition it is by an error of the es printed dyopfopnors. But 
the word 2vaffopn is wot mentioned by Schneider. . I suspect that for dieppspn we 
should read, as in the first passage, dyupfopneis. Most probably it is an error 
of the press. 
These passages from Nonnus may serve to throw much light on an obscure 
passage jn Ly cophr on, Vv. 379.: 
“Oowy of oroic wy § fury ices ayenBarow 
Atvats marup poi ingby Ehuoy 96 cadov. : 
se Ordo pauto implicatior est hic,” Ocwy di (SC, axaticsrs) DrcioBwy addou davexBaroy, 
Prnavros fexias dvvats Tarspfoinziy. “Payiec intelligam de eo, quando fluctus, din 
alluendo, paulatim a continente aliquid telinris ‘abrumpunt, adeoque veluti ad 
mare pertrahunt.” Reichard. ““AyexBarov Siveeg xvrsp. Euripi immodice fiuentis, 
auctore Pomp. Mel. ii. 7. Alterno cursu septies die ac septies nocte fluctibus in vicem 
versis, v. ibi Tzschucke. Jungi autem possunt Sivats madto. CUM dyeK Paro, vel, ut 
Reichard. patat, cum fAxsyros carov. “Payicc, si est accusat. plural. a payia, lit- 
fora exstantia ae PetnORH, ef. Etym. M. paxic, quae Euripus xy dic. h, e. assul- 
tando secum hiue illine raptare, ut quasi videantur loco moveri atque auferri, 
vel, ut Reich. extial, vere abrupta in mare pertrahi, vel, si est genitivus, lit- 
toris avexSarov, quod egressum non dat, se. navigantibus. Quam vero payia etiam 
significet estun, et videatur esse i. q. pnyety, sensus existit: Quantum slrepitum 
estus egressum negantis, carov Ex, civ. madi. V. 380, maris, quod refluit fluctibus 
invicem versis; ut Virg. Georg. iy. 420. canit : In sinus scindit sese unda reductos. 
Pratalerim tamen accusativum plural. paryies, ut Axeyros habeat, quod secu 
ferat. Quo fit, ut verba sic sint ordinanda ; szwy 3: pr. cadou aren. ehnovT06 puxias, 
fluctus, astum, divers marsppoinsty. Cf. omnino ad h. 1. Quint. Smyrn. xiv. 515. 
sq.” Miiller, But, for my own part, I can never be persuaded that Lycophron, 
with all his affectation of obscurity, ever wrote two lines whose construction was 
so intricate, as these interpretations of the passage in question produce. Lege, 
meo periculo, 


- 
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his in literis exercitatissimo, quid de hoc Grammatico mihi sentien- 
dum foret, et primis statim versibus non sine rubore legi que de 
me nimium quam honorifice et amice scribis, et mox majorem 
etiam pudori meo et modestiz vim intulisti, me principibus per- 
miscens viris. Amicitia, qua me complecteris, tibi fucum facit ; 
non is sum quem putas ; sum mediocris inter mediocres. Lubens 
intellexi non parvum ad nostra studia fructum e vulgato Arcadio 
esse exspectandum, tibique gratulor cui hunc debebimus. 

“In voce Tpdyoos, que te impedit p. 167., non credo latere 
epithetum terpasvAAaBov, sed mutato rt in x, quod est confusionis 
genus solenne, lego omnino IIpéyo0s. Hanc accentus sedem in 
voce Ipéxo0s notavit et Etym. M. p.93.40.: Ta perd mpobérews 
cuvribzwever mpomapokvvovras, mpomoAos, mpdro0s. 

“ Vocem Avocxéos, cujus sensum te percipere ibidem negas, 
sensu vacare equidem puto, utpote corruptam ; et epitheta vicina 
Aworedos, Bpotoccdos me ad conjiciendum impellunt latere hic ad- 
jectivum ejusdem formationis ; mihilque propius esse videtur voci 
depravate, quam dveco0s," quod tibi fidenter propono. Nam hoc 
fere malo quam compositum quzrere cujus altera pars sit x¢os, 

uod Lacones pro yéyas usurpabant. 

“ P. 168. “Ivépus non semel apud Historicos reperitur. Vide 
Diodorum xi. 71. cum Wesselingii nota, cui adde Schol. Pluti 
ad v. 178. ubi Ivapus. 

“P. 169. Zwyepys est nomen, non Dei, nec Perse, sed homi- 





“Oowy 8t proichwy fayias avexBarov, 

Dives martpfoinosy Ernotong * ociroc, vel ocarov. 
(For céd0¢ ro wasin use. Apollonins Dysc. de Pronom. p. 75. ed. Bekker: 
Awateig rives* KaOnpmycévos Onv xal rive bad tw ypovw, Tuoppwv. COmeviwg dic rov x* Kei 
seiyog ey TadETLY WOAACIG Hyuevoc, “AAxucy. Schneider in his Lexicon has cited the 
verse from Alcman, but has inadvertently substituted rivos for xetvos. ‘The mean- 
ing of Apollonius, however, plainly requires xsivos, not raves.) ‘“Peyie is here 
taken in the sense so well illustrated by Nonnus, and the force of the epithet 
&yixBuros, will be sufficiently understood by those who attend to the concluding 
words in the first quotation from Nonnus. 

Amiz. While I have the work of Nonnus in my hands, I may as well mention, 
what is unknown, I think, to all the commentators on Suidas, that the following 
passage in Suidas, quoted in a note to the Index to the new Greek Thesaurus sub 
Ve AmG: “Amides Deol joay, ripnwrevor meep’ Alyumrionc, onpatioy ZXovTEC mech Thy ovoaY xat 
thy yAwooay, dyrovy elvar adrots “Amidac off yevvwprtvors Sic ypovou, wo EAryov, im TOU 
wihaos Tag SENS, EopTHV preycAnv Fiyov, wel Lepeic Teves wept tov rex Pivra Bory tepavre 
[isootvre], mapariBivres maydarciny, we ewyovvres adroic: is taken from the said Non- 
nus p. 169. whose words run thus :—oi 3 “Amidec, Bots sict Timwpevos map Aiyum- 
tio’ Exinrovro d& obror, xuOepol dn reves ey Tw mply Xedvw, xat onprsioy elyov Th, 9 ZdijAov 
adratc ever” Amidag, “Eyewavro d2 dic ypovou moAdov. "Emay 32 2yewnOnoay, fopray pueyce 
Any Tiyev of Alydarior® wel fepeic tives mech ov yevynDevra Body, oitivec fepotvre ade 7H Bot, 
See Jablonski’s Pantheon Ay. iv. 2. 4. 

* H. Stephens and Schneider thus accent the word, dvczo0¢, and so it is marked 
in all the editions of 'Theocr, iii. 24. “9 pros 2ya, i maOw 5 cid Sboco0g ; ody Smaxotess ; 
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nis Grexci, apud Plutarchum Cimon. Vit.: cf. not. ad Herodot. 
ix. 73. 

“‘ Hec habui que te monerem. Vale, vir amicissime. Lutet. 
d. xxiii. m. Apr. 17.” 

I have no hesitation in expressing my entire assent to all the criti- 
cal remarks of the no less modest than learned Professor, except 
the last; for there can be little doubt that Zwyaers is a false read- 
ing in the passage of Plutarch for Zwgavys. See the notes of 
Wesseling and Valckenaér ad Herod. 1. c. The Professor there- 
fore must produce some other passage, where Swyapys means 
“ nomen Greci hominis,” before | can renounce my conjectures. 


Es . b. 





TRANSLATION FROM TIMOCREON. 





Tue followmng is a free translation of a fragment of a Greek scolium, 
or catch,’ written, as the ancient commentator on Aristophanes tells 
us, by Timocreon of Rhodes. It has been usual to consider it as a 
complete poem :* but we have the authority of the above-mentioned 
writer, who has quoted it not less than twice, for its being nothing 
more than the opening stanza of one.’ 


Blind Plutus, god of wealth! nor isle, nor sea, 
Nor continent were made for thee. 
Aroynt thee, imp! to Tart’rus go,— 

To Stygian darkness, and the shades below. 
For sure, if aught upon this earth 
Savoureth of ill, thou gavest it_birth : 
From thee all evil thoughts began, 

Thou great, first ruiner of man.* 


Timocreon, we are informed, was a writer of The Old Comedy. 
He is said to have had frequent bickerings with Simonides, the lyne 


——— EE cal 


I Snore AfyovTas TH Tapolvia douetre. Scholiast on Aristoph. Ran. 1337. So 
that the word was well rendered catch by Dr. Bentley. 

2 As such it is treated in Bland’s Collections from the Greek Anthology ; §c- 

3 Tiproxpéwy 3: & ‘Podiac, Emorotds, Totolroy Eypanbe oxoriey xara tod TWrovrov, ov * 
apyht “Mperes x. 7. A. Scholiast, as above. Compare the same Annotator, en 
Acharn. 531. where Timocreon is called j:roma16¢. 

4 *Qopents y’, w TUOAE Tore, 
Mire yn, AT ty Oaragon, 
Myr” ey mEipw pevrvees, 
"ANAL baie TE Yate 
Kayipovte* dick oF yap 
Wir’ tv avOpw7rors xeuKe 
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poet, and likewise with Themistocles; both of whom he did not fail 
to lash severely in his poetry. He is even reported to have held them 
up to ridicule on the stage, and to have had the effrontery publicly 
to brand the latter personage with the appellation of “a traitor.” 
He is parodied more than once by Aristophanes; but is never treated 
by that author otherwise than with respect. 

Nor was he less famed for his voracity (@ quality which he pos- 
sessed in common witli the poet Aleman), and for his skill in wrestling 
and boxing; being spoken of by lian and Athenzus, as a great 
poet, a great puyilist, a great wrestler, and a great glutton. An anecdote 
is related of him by the latter of these writers, that, as he was dining 
one day with the King of Persia, and cramming his maw most rave- 
nously, the monarch, on observing it, could not help asking him 
“ What feat he would perform next?” Ii exchange a fist, replied 
Timocreon, with any number of Persians you choose to pitch against 
me one by one. Preparations were accordingly made next day for 
the boxing-match,—a posse of ‘ men of the glove’ was brought 
forward,—and Timocreon ‘ milled’ his antagonists to a man. The 
labour thus over, Timccreon proceeds furiousty to buffet the air ;* 
insomuch that the King was astonished, and desired to know the 
meaning of it. May it please your Majesty, quoth TVimocreon 
gravely,—those last were blows, that I had kept in reserve to play off 
upon fresh comers ;* humourously intimating, as Casaubon observes, 
that he was still as vigorous, and as heavy in the arm, as at ihe 
first setting-out. The King was, of course, mightily taken with the 
joke; and, for aught that I know, made him free of his table ever 
after. 

We have said before, that Timocreon was not on the best of terms 
with Simonides ; and that he had even gone so far, as to make him 
the butt of his ridicule and of his satire.” Simonides, however, was 
‘aman of metre’ too; and, “ when Greek met Greek,” we might be 





* Those, who know not what it is to box in a glass, may compare Virgil's fifth 
£neid, as translated by Dryden: 


His brawny back, and ample breast he shows ; 
His lifted arms around his head he throws, 
And deals in whistling air his empty blows. 


2 As if the blows, which he had in store from the first, were limited to-a certain 
number, ‘This story reminds me of a circumstance, somewhat the same in kind, 
that happened within my memory. A student at C, C. C. C. while at morning- 
lectures, happened to be’ seized with a fit of laughter, which he found some 
difficulty in repressing. The infection, as might be expected, began to spread; 
and the author, being observed by the lecturer, was ordered, either to desist, or, 
it he must needs laugh, to go. out-of-doors, and laugh there. With more sang- 
froid than the Belgian captain at Waterloo, the student chose the latter alterna- 
tive; and, as soon as he had closed the door, burst out immediately into what, by 
some of our northern friends, is termed a horse-godmother-laugh. This done, he 
returned to his place in the lecture-room with an air as grave and as composed, 
as if nothing at all had been the matter. The quantum of laughter, first gene- 
rated, was by this time, it should seem, expended ; and, like Timocreon with his 
blows, he had so much to laugh away, and no more. 
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sure that there would be ‘* warm work.” He retaliated, we learn, 
by writing upon him a distich,—an epitaphium vivi auctoris, we would 
fain believe, —which comprises in it as large a portion of sarcasm, as 
I remember to have seen expressed within the same compass. "To 
edge it the better, he put it into the mouth of Timocreon himself. I 
have, with I know not what success, attempted a translation of it. 


Epitaph on Timocreon. 


Born but to press the earth, I press it on, 

My birth-place Rhodes, my name Timocreon ; 
The sum of all I did, or had in mind,— 

To eat, to drink, and to abuse mankind.* 


VERBEIANUS. 
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- ~-Crinemque timendi 
Sideris, et terris mutantem regna cometen. 
LUCAN. 


As ema Baivorye ‘Exuxdyos ayyoy 
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* Abgoos pormydoy | iho mapdw- 
yov [Adros QUAY: 
‘Nc dixay reds, Alordeoos Kopaatiss 
Acobia Sam poty Myup@repay are 
"Exyéow. aro oréparoc.— Marcy Too 
“Epxos adovreny 
a exmedzvys" TU 1p, [LsrIKT AY, 
Tléppoxog xoaf "EAna0 0, Hanrrsvinw 
"EAAAX ES Papas TTEPavioys’ axpoy, 7 ps- 
Pade. TIAAY. a 
—Ti mpoow 3 rh On Pobepas mar’ alay 
"ExnsyslavTas Peeves 3 ® Boéravyas, 
%Ad’ Loe08 ceruGouevor Tépas Th, 
Nouxrog aporyo, 
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Eiey &v'—Hpig rotira percremrog woe 
"Exytor mario repdwy xar’ oppvayvr— 
‘Aorépes T, exrdpmer’—lrw mupog To- 

Acoxomros alyrAa'— 
‘Pdov av yapmral omiaades xar’ axray 
"EEspsimowt’, 7 TY, Boéravy’: “O Acts yap 
NGdde déEer Tov pepads’ apuver- 

as wep maT pas. 

J. B. Trin, Coll. Camb. 1812. 
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Miraturque nihil, nisi quod Libitina sacravit. 
HORAT. 
Sa 


« > ‘ , 9 2p SUNS Gls N V4 
Ns oivos, TO weAoye’® Errel odTIOUvoY Kal aTsWoY 
"Auporepov, melv ion yipas Emepromevov. 


Prisc# Cottylus mcubans monete, 
Nummos colligit indies vetustos : 

Si, “ Cuinam,” rogites, “ bono ?”’—quid ipse 
Dicat Cottylus, antumare non est. 


J. B. Trin. Coll. Camb. 1812. 





VINDICATION 


Of the Translation of Arrtan’s PEripLus of the 
EvuxineE. SEa. 


st 


Me. Rewnwet, after an interval of twelve years from the’ publi- 
cation of the work, which, it seems, gives him so much offence, 
has thought proper, in an angry note to his L//ustrations of Xeno- 
phon’s Anabasis, to censure with no small acrimony the translator 
of Arrian’s Periplus of the Euxine Sea, and this in terms which 
imply a personal reflection on the Translator. This was altoge- 
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ther unjustifiable, as it was both unprovoked, and unfounded. The 
author of that work spoke of Mr. RENNEL, as of a man, “ whose 
knowledge and abilities he respected, and on that account thought 
it incumbent on him to state his reasons for thus differing from him 
in opinion.” If Mr. RENNEL’s desire of praise be not satisfied 
with this eulogium, the Translator can offer with truth nothing fur- 
ther to soothe his anger, or deprecate his resentment. 

Mr. RENNEL’s note sets out with complimenting the author of 
the obnoxious work with the title of a learned Grecian, an epithet 
ironically introduced. Mr. RENNEL’s own work would have 
been more unexceptionable, could he himself have been seriously 
complimented with the same title. 

The reader of the book might be led to think that the author of 
the translation of the Periplus had written that work to controvert 
Mr. R.’s opinions respecting the length of the stadium, and the 
rate of the sailing of ancient ships, and that the two dissertations were 
written apparently with a view to lessen the reputation of Mr. 
R.’s book. But are Mr. R.’s ideas of his own consequence 
and merits so lofty as to admit of no contradiction to his opi- 
nions, without ascribing unworthy motives to those who oppugn 
them? The author of those dissertations composed them as lite- 
rary discussions, which he, or any other person, had as good a 
right to undertake as Mr. R., who has not informed the public, 
that he possesses any patent of monopoly for enquiries into an- 
cient Geography. Were the publication a transaction of yesterday, 
it might be accounted a palliation of such improper insinuations 
respecting the motives, but surely a space of twelve years should be 
sufficient to cool geographical ire, or at least to reduce the ex- 
pression of it into more decorous language. The success of Mr. 
ft.’s publications is a matter as indifferent to the translator of 
the Periplus, as it may be interesting to their author. Those of 
Mr. R., as well as the translator, are alike objects of criticism, 
and will be regarded as such, notwithstanding any complaint, or 
expression of soreness from those, who are mortified with the liber- 
ty taken in examining them. . 

What may appear extraordinary, Mr. R. declines entering 
into a defence of those opinions, of the opposition to which he 
was so jealous, but rather chooses to leave them to the judgment 
of the public. The translator is perfectly willing to refer them 
to this decision, and is in no pain on account of the event, 

Mr. R. alleges, that the translator has “ for want of reflec- 
tion led himself into some very ridiculous errors.” Into these 
mistakes, which Mr. R. thinks so ridiculous, the translator was 
led by Mr. R. himself. The former presumed, that when Greek 
measures were in question, the author would have reckoned 
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by stadia, or by multiples of stadia, as Strabo has done, and not 
by geographical miles or minutes on the Equator, of which Hero- 
dotus had no idea. : 

Mr. R., however, supposes for the translator, that he had sub- 
stituted miles of about 87 to a degree instead of those of 60. If 
Mr. R. had read the work with due reflection, the want of which 
he is so forward to condemn, he might have discovered, that the 
author ascribed with M. D’Anville 600 stadia=75, not 87 Greek 
miles to a degree on the Equator. 

The translator is willing to refer to the public, whether the notes 
of admiration, which Mr. R. has placed at the end of this sentence, 
do not belong to his own blunders, as justly as to those of the 
translator. 

But when Mr. R. is so free in ridiculing the blunders of others, 
the public may perhaps cast a glance on his own. What must 
the learned, or even the unlearned world, think of his discovery, 
that the schoolmen (Qe. whom he means by this term?) had sup- 
plied a deficiency in the text of Polybius, by placing a figure uf 
eight, where a nine had originally stood? The only comment 
upon this emendation of the text is, that Polybius wrote 220 years 
before the commencement of the Christian era, and the Arabic 
cyphers, which Mr. R. supposes he employed, were not intro- 
duced or known in Europe before the 14th century; or at least 
1500 years later than the age of Polybius. 

Mr. R., ina kind of Postscript to his note, has suggested that 
the translator’s mistakes do not end here, for among others he has 
omitted a whole line of distance in the translation, which might 
very much mislead a geographer, who followed him. 

It is very clear from this captious observation, that Mr. R. 
could not have read the work he is so desirous to censure. 
The distance between the River Achzus and the Herculean Pro- 
montory is stated to be in the translation 180, instead of 150 stadia, 
and the distance from the Herculean Promontory to another pro- 
montory, (a hundred and eighty stadia) is omitted altogether. But 
if Mr. R. had turned to page 77 of the Dissertation he would 
have found this mistake corrected. ‘The words of the amended 
translation are, “ From the Acheus to Prom. Herculis 150 stadia. 
From Prom. Herc. to another promontory 180 stadia.” In the 
‘Table or Summary of the Distances, this mistake is again 
corrected (page 100). Mr. R. does no credit to his own candour 
in selecting this mistake, which is twice corrected in other parts of 
the book, from others which he lays to the charge of the translator, 
but does not think proper to specify. 


April 1817. F. 
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| AN ACCOUNT 
Of Researches made among the Ruins of Pompeii, 
in 1813. : 


——> ee 


Tue. beautiful representations of Pompeian antiquities lately pub- 
lished from the drawings of Sir William GELL and Mr. GANDy having 
given additional interest to this subject; our readers will probably be 
gratified in perusing the brief abstract here offered of a French work 
which we have reason to believe extremely rare in England. It is an 
octavo volume comprising ninety-three pages, closely printed, and 
fifteen plates, besides an engraved frontispiece, exhibiting the simple 
title of POMPEI. But the first page describes it as an Account of 
Researches made at Pompeii, in presence of her majesty the queen of 
the Two Sicilies (for so is here qualified Madame Murat) in the 
months of March and May, 1813. ‘“ Fouille faite 4 Pompei, &c.” 
From a signature which occurs in p. 50, the author of this work 
appears to be Mons. de Clarac—and most of the plates that illustrate 
it, have been engraved from his designs. 

It is almost unnecessary to inform the classical reader that in the 
year of Christ, 79, Pompeii, which Seneca has described as the most 
celebrated city in this part of Campania, was overwhelmed by an 
eruption of burning ashes from Mount Vesuvius; having suffered 
much from an earthquake fifteen years before ;—the burned city was 
accidentally discovered in the last century, and various excavations 
since made, have brought to light a street of tombs—a Temple of Isis— 
a villa—a Theatre—several shops and small dwelling houses—a 
barrack or guard-room, and other edifiees—with some skeletons, and 
several articles of domestic furniture, besides pictures, medals, &c. 
From p. 2. of the volume before us, we learn that it was resolved iz 
1812, to ascertain the original extent of this city, by clearing from 
earth and cinders the walls which surrounded it, and which are sup- 
posed to form a circuit of 1600 or 1700 toises. Some of these walis 
are of considerable strength, and above twenty feet in certain places— 
fortified with a sort of towers in which are posterns. Those ram- 
parts are nearly twelve feet thick. It appears that they have under- 
gone repairs not long before the destruction of the city ; probably 
after it had been besieged by Sylla, and after the earthquake in the 
year 63 of Christ. 

In clearing the grand street which passes before the Temple of Isis, 
and apparently crosses the whole city, intersected occasionally by 
others, the workmen having descended to the ancient pavement, and 
opened the entrance to the great portico of the theatre, were engaged 
in digging near the surface, among ashes and cinders, above which 
was little more than one foot of vegetative earth.— Here it seemed 
improbable that any thing curious should be found, and they were 
about to desist, when one of them discovered a bone—then a whole 
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skeleton—some medals of brass and silver, and one of gold —after 
this, a considerable number appeared, and many of the small gold 
coins (of the Roman Emperors) were as fresh as when they first 
issued from the mint.—It is supposed that the unfortunate proprietor, 
whom death arrested in his flight, had carefully endeavoured to pre- 
serve this gold,—for it was separated from the other coins of inferior 
value, and wrapped in a piece of stuff, so totally decomposed that it 
mouldered away immediately on being touched.—But the other 
medals were contained in a purse or rather a large wrapper of linen 
made from flax or hemp, and like that used at present. Some of this 
ancient linen is still so strong, that, after a lapse of seventeen centu- 
ries, it cannot be easily tern. 

From the situation of the skeleton, covered only with a thin coat 
of earth, and lying over a bed of nek ten feet deep, we may per- 
ceive how rapid and abundant must have been the shower of cinders 
which buried Pempeii, at the moment when this unfortunate person 
attempted, but in vain, to save himself.—Many other bodies were 
discovered, on the same day, as the skeleton above mentioned. A 
mother dragging after her two young daighters, and pressing to her 
bosom a little infant, appears to have fallen a victim to the burning 
ashes, near the wall of the portico in the street of tombs.— ‘They seem 
to have crowded together; their bones are so intermixed that it is 
probable the mother and her children expired in each other’s embra- 
ces. That they were a family of some opulence and even elegance, 
may be inferred from their gold rings and other ornaments: one ring 
is in the form of a serpent with many folds; another, which from its 
small size we may suppose to have been worn by a young girl, is 
mounted with a garnet bearing the device of a thunderbolt. The 
ear-rings resemble little balances or scales, of which the basins are 
represented by pearls suspended by a golden thread. (Similar ear- 
rings are preserved in the Cabinet des Antiques at Paris.) Two of 
the pearls are sutliciently perfect; the others have suffered. 

In most of the houses explored at Pompeii, the reservoirs or cisterns 
for water are generally of marble, and situated in the midst of small 
courts, (impluvium). It appears that at the moment whev this city 
was destroyed by the eruption, one of the houses was actually in a 
state of reparation: many pieces of marble and handsome tiles were 
found heaped together just below the wall, as ready for the workmen, 
who were to finish with them the edge of the roof, and to form the 
gutters. These tiles are well-shaped and ornamented with figures of 
dogs and foxes. One picture was discovered in this house: it is 
neatly and spiritedly executed, and represents (on a red ground,) 
Peace holding in the right hand an olive-branch, and in tie left a cor- 
nucopiz. Besides some sculptures in white marble, the houses abovee 
mentioned offered many interesting objects ; locks and other fasten- 
ings of doors both of brass and iron, and in several respects not 
unlike those at present in use among us, a balance or pair of scales 
with brass bowls about five inches in diameter, and hung by well- 
wrought chains: the weight used with this balance is a pretty bronze 
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head covered with a helmet; here were also a magnificent candelubra 
of bronze four feet and a half high, of which the upper part termi- 
nates in a vase, formed like that generally styled the Vase de Medicis. 
Some vessels for culinary purposes were, likewise, found here,—many 
being of bronze and well-shaped; several with handles elegantly 
fluted and ending in heads of animals executed with much taste. 
One, in particular, the head of a dog, is very remarkable.—Among 
the most curious of those vessels we may undoubtedly reckon that 
which was dug up on the 18th of March, 1813. It is a large 
bronze dish with a double bottom; the object of which must have 
been to keep hot whatever meat was placed in it, by means of warm 
water. 

Many 2lass vessels were found.—It is probable that the inhabitants 
of Pompeii when flying from the destructive eruption, endeavoured to 
carry with them only such articles as they deemed most precious, 
and left their glass vessels, and similar things, as of little velue. There 
are numerous drinking glasses of extraordinary forms; and one glass 
vase; six inches high, aud shaped like a chalice. Bottles, phials, and 
small vessels, abound here, all: made of glass, not very white. Some, 
indeed, are of a clouded blue or greenish colour, but none of this ancient 
glass can bear a comparison with that which we are now capable of 
making.—Various cups of red earth have been found among the fur- 
niture of those‘houses ; some are finely executed and enriched with 
foliage and figures in relief. 

I shall now, says M. de Clarac, (p. 13.) conduct my readers to the 
ancient tombs, indicating those which have been recently discovered : 
the others will be sufficiently known from the work on which Mons. 
Mazois is now employed: he will describe the porticoes, bordering the 
street of tombs; and a fine insulated monument constructed in the 
form of a niche.—From the situation of this monument, and the 
stone seat that extends all around it on the inside, we may suppose 
that it served as a resting-place, or a spot where the idle inhabitants 
of Pompeii were wont to meet.—The first tomb on the left is of little 
interest, and those opposite have been much injured ; but the tombs 
nearest to the first mentioned are highly curious, and may be regarded 
as among the most important discoveries made in this wonderful 
scene of antiquities. Those four tombs stand, each, within walls, 
between which and the monuments, an interval of three feet is left. 
These walls are, in general, ornamented at the angles with little alle- 
gorical figures of Stucco, in bas-relief. Many of these devices are 
damaged, but we ean still distinguish that subject which has engaged 
the attention of so many artists: QC£dipus solving the enigma of the 
Sphinx. Other bas-reliefs represent Fortune on a globe—genii—a 
woman consecrating a wreath or fillet at an altar—another woman 
decorating a skeleton with fillets or wreaths. The door by which we 
enter the outer inclosure of this tomb is very low, and obliges us to 
stoop. The first tomb has been much injured in the upper part by 
the roots of trees which have insinuated themselves. Many of the 
stucco reliefs that ornamented the walls have fallen off and mouldered 
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into dust; but fortunately M. Morelli, draughtsman of the Royal 
Academy, and M. Mazois, have made beautiful and accurate draw- 
ings of their subjects. 

Here was found a large inscribed tablet of marble, which though 
mutilated at one corner, gives us reason to hope that an equestrian 
statue may yet be discovered in the forum; at least if that statue 
which the Decuriones of Pompeii decreed to ricius Scaurus, was 
ever executed or erected.—The inscription is as follows : 


ee+sRICIO* A> F* MEN 
SCAVRO 
Il-VIR-I-D 
-> ECVRION ES - LOCVM : MONVM 
*CXOCX)-IN: FVNERE: ET -STATVAM : EQVESTR. 
*ORO+: PONENDAM : CENSVERVNT 
SCAVRVS > PATER: FILIO 


The first word of this inscription our author once supposed belong- 
ing to Fabricius, but for causes explained in a note, (p. 18.) he 
rather believes the name to have been Castricius. The exterior wall, 
facing the street, exhibits bas-reliefs in stucco, representing the com- 
bats of two young Bestiarii (gladiators who fought with beasts) one 
overthrowing and killing a bear; the other having wounded a bull 
with his dart, appears frightened, and begins to run off. Here we 
also behold hunters with dogs, attacking an enormous wild-boar. It 
is evident that some of these reliefs had been repaired before the 
destruction of the city ; and where the stucco has fallen off, one can 
perceive that the original or more ancient work was much superior to 
the later.. Those reliefs were fastened to the walls by means of nails, 
not all of brass,. which is to be regretted, as those of iron have by 
their rust considerably injured the stucco. 

The combats of gladiators, in which the people of Campania much 
delighted, are represented in a bas-relief comprising seventeen figures ; 
many names, painted in black, near the figures, are now obliterated. 
Another tomb constructed of brick, in the form of a round tower 
about fifteen feet high, and coated with white stucco, is in good pre- 
servation. The ascent is by a small staircase; within are some ciner- 
ary urns of coarse clay, still containing ashes and bones not quite 
consumed by fire. Two other tombs, chiefly of white marble, are 
enriched with ernaments executed in a good style. To the first tomb 
no entrance could be discovered: and it was supposed that the door 
had been filled up and covered with plaster. An attempt was there- 
fore made to penetrate from above, but it proved to be a solid struc- 
ture, and merely an honorary monument. The ornaments of this 
building serve to explain some inscriptions which have hitherto per- 
plexed the antiquaries: for they had not well determined what was 
signified by the “honor of the Bisellium,” accorded to various per- 
sonages. But these tombs attest that it was decreed to C. Calventius 
Quietus, and to C. Munatius Faustus ; while the sculptures exhibit the 
form of the Bisellium ; and we find that the honor granted was the 
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privilege of occupying alone, a seat capable of holding two persons, 
at public assemblies. The Bisellium appears to have been a seat 
sufficiently long for two, and without back or arms; the feet richly 
ornamented, and it is furnished with a fringed cushion —The inscrip- 
tion informs us that the honor of sitting on it was conferred by the 
Decurions with consent of the people. We shall here copy two of 
the inscriptions. ‘The first tomb exhibits these words : 


C:CALVENTIO: QVIETO :, 
AVGVSTALI 
HVIC: OB: MVNIFICENT - DECVRIONVM 
DECRETO : ET: POPVLI : CONSENSV - BISELLII - 
HONOR: DATVS: EST: 


The second tomb bears the following inscription : 


NAEVOLEIA ° I: LIB: TYCHE: SIBI: ET 
C:-MVNATIO: FAVSTO: AVG: ET: PAGANO: 

CVI: DECVRIONES - CONSENSV: POPVLI- 
BISELLIVM: OB: MERIFA - EIVS: DECREVERVNT- 
HOC: MONIMENTVM: NAEVOLEIA: TYCHE: LIBERTIS:SVIS 
LIBERTABVSQVE: ET: C: MVNATI: FAVSTI: VIVA: FECIT- 


The name of another female who bore the name of Tyche, appears 
on a sepulchral stone near the tomb of Scaurus, before mentioned. 
The inscription is as follows : 


IVNONI 
TYCHES - IVLIAE 
AVGVSTAE: VENER 


“Sacred to Juno, the protectress of Julia Tyche; and to Venus 
Augusta,”—for this title is given to the goddess of beauty in several 
inscriptions. This grave-stone, like many others at Pompeii, is up- 
right. Several of them are surmounted with a globe or kind of ball, 
cut through the middle, but much resembling the Turkish tombstones, 
which terminate in the form of a turban, or some similar head-dress. 

On the face of an altar we discern the sculptured figure of a ship, 
with a square-sail such as the painter has assigned to the vessel in a 
picture once belonging to the Temple of Isis, but now preserved at 
Portici. The ship appears decked, and the details of its parts are 
so curious that Mons. de Clarac has enriched this work with an en- 
graved representation, which proves that it differs much from the 
ships seen on medals or in ancient pictures: it does not seem to have 
been designed for the purposes of war. Other reliefs found here 
exhibit funeral ceremonies, and the consecration or sacrifice of a 
bird on an altar, by achild, Inside one of the tombs, two rows of 
smal] niches appear destined to receive the urns; four of these urns 
are covered with lids of coarse clay. Three larger urns were en- 
closed in cases of lead, one resembling an egg in form. Many of the 
urns are fifteen inches high, and ten broad, having very narrow necks, 
to which are fitted covers or stoppers of glass, stuck on with plaster 
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or stucco. Some of this composition also was found in a small 
pot. 

But one of the most extraordinary discoveries made at Pompeii, is 
the water or liquor which entirely covered up to the very opening of 
two glass vases, the ashes that they contained; while those remains 
of human bodies found in earthen or marble urns, are invariably dry 
and little more than dust. Our ingenious author considers it proba- 
ble that as the glass is exceedingly thin, water was poured on the hot 
ashes or bones, as taken from the funeral pile, to prevent the cracking 
or breaking of the vases from heat. And it is well known that the 
ancients often made libations of wine on the remains of their deceased 
friends. In one glass urn the water is perfectly tasteless, and so clear 
that the bones and ashes are seen through it: the liquid contained in 
the other urn is of a dark brownish color, resembling coffee well 
strained ; both are without any scent, and the brownish liquid has a 
faint taste not unlike that of lye-water, (eau de lessive). May we at- 
tribute its dark color to the decomposition of animal substance 1—the 
salts contained in the bones and ashes? However this may be, bott 
the liquids should have corresponded ; but perhaps some coins or 
other pieces of metal have tinged the one. It is not ascertained by 
any chymical analysis, whether the liquid is water, wine, or some 
perfume poured on the ashes: but of one circumstance we are as- 
sured, its antiquity. During such a lapse of ages, all evaporation 
had been prevented by the close covering of the vases, the leaden 
cases, and the great mass of earth that concealed the tomb. And 
these, at the same time, would not admit even the smallest drop of 
water that might have penetrated through the external coat of earth, 
or through the building. Near each of those urns were found lamps 
made of red clay, and a considerable number appeared in a corner of 
the tomb, as if reserved for occasional use. Some pieces of brass 
money were also found near the remains of each person here deposited. 

A few statues of mean execution, and several inscriptions were 
discovered near some tombs which are in a state of decay, the 
roots of trees having forced themselves through the coat of earth 
above those monuments. 

On the first of May, 1813, other tombs and a fine vase of oriental 
alabaster were found, besides a gold ring in which is set an agate, 
exhibiting the figure of a deer. Inside the tomb is a low seat of 
stone-mason work; and standing against the wall are seen many long 
and pointed Amphore, such as were generally used for holding wine, 
but sometimes as cinerary vases, being filled with the ashes of chil- 
dren. 

The door of this tomb is very remarkable ; it consists of one solid 
piece of marble three feet and a half high, two feet, nine inches wide, 
and above four inches thick: it turned on pivots of the same stone. 
Near the city walls, three houses are now explored: they had been 
inhabited, probably, by persons of the lower classes. The rooms 
were without pictures on the walls, or other ornaments except some 
rude Mosaic pavements. They contained several kitchen utensils of 
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bronze: one vessel seemed adapted for cooling water, and resembled 
those now used in the kingdom of Naples for that purpose. 

In different places were found a small perfume-box, several bronze 
lamps, ivory counters each marked with a V and some other letter ; 
perhaps serving as tickets of admission to the theatre; a fine cup of 
clay, highly varnished, and of a most singular form ; innumerable 
objects, not of much importance, are daily found: to describe which 
would afford but little pleasure to the reader, although they gratify in a 
high degree those who actually bring them first into light from the 
obscurity of so many ages. 

The latter part of Mons. de Clarac’s work is devoted to an expla- 
nation of the engravings, which are placed together at the end. They 
exhibit many curious articles, and the descriptions are extremely in- 
teresting, but without plates to which a reference might be made, 
any extracts of those descriptions would not be very satisfactory. 
We shall, therefore, here conclude our notice of this entertaining. 
volume. 





A CRITICAL 
Examination of certain modern opinions respecting 
the TROAD, and the descriptions of HOMER ; 
and an inquiry into the authorities on which they 
have been founded. 


BY CHARLES H. PARRY, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 
ee 
Tr the successive writings of Wood, Chevalier, Dalzel, Heyne, Bry- 
ant, Morritt, Whitaker, Franklin, Vincent, Gell, Clarke, Hobhouse, 
and various other authors, have tended neither to weaken our classi- 
cal faith, nor to confirm our earlier judgments with respect to certain 
Homeric descriptions, we may sometimes discover the causes of our 
security or indecision, in the negligence or inconsistency of these 
commentators. While the critical acumen of Bryant obliged us to 
hesitate for a moment, upon points which before we had never con- 
sidered doubtful, the discovery of his too palpable subserviency to a 
favorite hypothesis restored us at once to all our former pleasing 
associations. The natural line of separation which we were disposed 
to admit between simple intelligible history, and the wild superstitions 
of an ignorant heathen people, between the plain record of possible 
events, and the rich imagination of the most inventive of Poets, could 
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not but moderate our assent to arguments supported apparently by 
all the solidity of learning, and generally conducted into our notice with 
the candor of good breeding, and the independence of a philosophic 
mind. On the other hand, after a fair investigation of their respective 
merits, it may not be deemed a presumptuous decision in favor of 
this author, to assert, that he conducted us safely to the detection of 
much error in the doctrines of his opponents, and in almost every 
point where his system did not interfere with his judgment, had an 
evident advantage as to knowledge and weight of argument, while 
Chevalier * and his respectable followers themselves fell into the 
very error of system which they had so much deprecated in their 
venerable antagonist. It is, indeed, amusing to observe with how 
much facility Morritt, Gell, Franklin, and the British Critic, pass over 
the most rugged objections of Bryant, and indeed of Homer himself, 
with regard to the localities of Troy, and the interpretation of certain 
Homeric phrases. Among many other instances, the defence of the 
supposed Simois, of the sources of the Scamander, of the remote pe- 
sition of Troy, and of the Tomb of Hector, appears wholly untena- 
ble, and the unlimited assent of scholars so illustrious as Prof. Heyne 
and Dr. Vincent, to positions unsupported by historical evidence, and 
almost repugnant to common sense, should have the best effect in 
humbling the critic’s pride, and diminishing the influence of authority. 
It is satisfactory to know that, among the numerous travellers who 
have visited the Troad, the only gentleman who has made an actual 
survey of the supposed scene of action, draws very different conclu- 
sions from those which have been adopted with so much zeal by so 
many learned critics, and in opposition to the precise local knowledge 
and discoveries of Professor Carlyle,* and the circumstantial evidence 
which may be deduced from the narrative of Homer’s battles, it is 
now in vain to assert the barely possible, but highly improbable, 





* It has been said that the original publication of Chevalier was under 
many unacknowledged obligations to the invention and discoveries of 
Morritt. English authors need have still less delicacy in asserting their 
claims to the literary pillage which their neighbours have always been in 
the habit of levying upon their territory, than even that recently exhibited 
by the various allied authorities, with regard to spoils of another kind. 

* Particularly the upper course of the Shemar River, “ which particular.” 
says Rennell, “has perhaps operated more than any other to restore the 
ancient system of the topography of the Troad.” (Preface xi. to Observ. on 
Pop. of Troy. 1814.) 
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consequences, which bave been admitted by many very emineut 
writers. 

The following observations have no relation to the supposed errors 
of Strabo, Demetrius of Scepsis, nor to the geographical information 
of Pliny. There is no attempt to agitate the question as to the ex- 
istence of the Asiatic city of Troy, nor to examine the evidence in 
favor of the Trojan war. I have even little to do with our modern 
travellers themselves." My principal object is to determine such Ho- 
meric localities as seem to have been omitted or too slightly noticed 
by previous annotators, to answer some defective arguments, to en- 
deavour to establish certain doubtful facts by fair induction, and to 
confirm by new instances or combinations, various conclusions which 
have formed the basis of much subsequent reasoning. To the know- 
ledge of such of your readers as may be conversant with the whole 
controversy, I leave it to assign to their intended objects the applica- 
tion of some remarks, and the praise or censure which may, upon 
occasions, be anonymously conveyed. As few others will feel inter- 
ested in the subject, I have less scruple in sparing your pages the 
weight of much unnecessary reference. 

It may be allowed me in general to remark that, of the fallacy of 
Mr. Bryant’s hypothesis with regard to the Egyptian site of Troy, 
three proofs seem deducible from the writings of Homer himself. ‘To 
omit the voyage of Helen from Sidon to Troy, (Z. 292.) which may 
have been part of the route from Greece to Phrygia, or to Egypt, 
Menelaus (Od. A.) expressly says he travelled from Troy to Egypt. 
Ulysses, (Od, =. 246.) performed the same voyage, Achilles particulari- 
zes Thebes of Egypt, and lastly, we have a precise description of 
the topographical relations of the Hameric Troy itself. 

The general situation of Troy, or Llium, is pointed out in a passage 
which has been too much neglected. In his Speech to Priam (Q. 544.) 
Achilles says, (if we can understand the construction of the sentence): 
you are above Lesbos, which is therefore to the South of Troy, in 
one direction, cabv7ep$e, (not East, as the Scholiast and most transla- 





' These subjects have been denominated by Prof. Heyne, extra carmen, 
2£w gov imac. See Exc. in Lib, vi. &c. In his elaborate edition of Homer, 
this learned critic has supplied us with many detached Essays on the topics 
immediately before us. The present Essay was written before I had had 
al opportunity of consulting this work. Some views may seem to coincide, 
which were, in fact, not borrowed, and I have introduced, wherever I have 
been able, my reasons for differing from so distinguished an authority. 
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tors have it, but) above, or to the North, lies Phrygia, and in another, 
the ‘EAXjorovros areipwy. From the circumstance, that no particular 
locality is connected with this latter, I should assign it a very natural 
position in the West, and presume, that the ground, upon which Ho- 
mer omitted any further description, was the clear evidence that it lay 
neither to the East, North, nor South. 

That the word Tpoij* applies equally to the country and the city, is 
evident from many passages. At A. 129. we find Tpoiny médv, and at 
Q. 542. Achilles says “Hyae évi Tpoin which can only mean the Troad. 
This double usage prevents any precise application of the frequent 
expression vijas és Tpoiny jyyeiro (II. 168.) *Es Tpoiny avatdeticeobat 
(A. 22.) Nnvotv” Dwr etow (2. 58. 439.) tro "Tcor 7dOe, &e. (B. 216.) 
In these instances Troy or Ilium may refer to the general object of the 
expedition, and give no information as to the neighbourhood of this 
city to the Sea. I cannot, however, in this place, help remarking 
that, with all modern ingenuity and latitude of interpretation, the 
wpos adds, (K. 428.) is scarcely distinctive or intelligible, under any 
admissible notions either of the position of Troy or of the Throsmos. 

The words ”IXwos, Tpofn and Iléoyapos are used almost indiserimi- 
nately by Homer. It is, at least, dithicult to discover their supposed 
characteristical differences. The two first occur in numberless in- 
stances without epithets, and are frequently connected with the same 
epithet. Besides the examples above noticed, which have probably 
a different interpretation, the "IAcoy eicw at P. 159. 163. and at ©. 
131. =. 46. &c. evidently means the city of Troy. The residence of 
Priam was both in Troy and Ilium. At H. 345. his gates are close to 
IAdou dds d&xpn, and at X. 478. év Tpoin, Wort pov cara Sépa, occurs. 
If lium was usually distinguished as sacred, we find, TI. 100. Tpoins 
iepa xptjSeuva, and at N. 657. "cor ipjy meais only Troy. if Tpoin 
be éimupyos, (H. 71.) we have also Z. 380. the zipyoy péyay ‘IXiov 
adjoining the Scan gate, the most decisive evidence as to the same- 
ness of Troy and Ilium. It must, however, be added that while Toi) 
is only distinguished as tyiavdos (IL. 698. O. 544.)”TXcos alone has the 
epithets aim), aimew), and jvepdeoca connected with it, the last of 
which is repeated eight times. 

Of {lépyayos we only know from Homer that the Temple of Apolle 
was there situated, and that it was on this account, sacred. (E. 446.) 
eT nee. ae ae oe eee eee 

Pindar has frequent allusions to Troy, see Pythia i. ili. 180. iv. 284. 
v. 110. vi. 34. Nemea iii. 103. vil. 44. 54. viii, 52, Isthm. vi. 45. vil. 444. 
iv.439. Olymp. xi. 78. 
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it has no other character assigned to it in common with Troy or Ilium, 
and if we have, (Z.512.) xara Tepyapov axpys we find kar’ &xpns connect- 
ed also with Ilium, (N.773.) That there was an éxpa 7ddes, we learn 
from many passages, and that it contained the Temple of ’A@nvain 
ayevdein. If, however, the réXee dkporary, (X. 172.) refers to Pergamus, 
we are not so informed by Homer, and that the axpny modu, (X. 381.) 
means Troy in general, will, I think, appear clear from the circumstances 
with which it is connected in this passage. ‘The axpdrodis was cere 
tainly not the most elevated ground," asappears from Od. ©. 494. 504. 
&c. and the subsequent proposal "H xara rerpawy Badéew épvoavras 
éx’ axpas (508.) The contiguity, too, of Pergamus to the Sczan 
Gate, and the neighbourhood of the Trojan Plain, is rendered proba- 
ble from the fact, that, from this situation, Cassandra not only dis- 
covered her Father returning, but even the body of Hector on the 
bier, a circumstance which could not easily have happened from the 
recent position of the supposed Acropolis. If we compare A. 508 
and 514, it seems as if [lepyapov and arédvos were synonymous. 

The words zéXts and aorv are also used by Homer without diseri- 
mination. At P. 160. we find the dorv péya Tprdporo, and at 9. 532, 
mport aarv, ®. 128, dorv IXiov, meaning the city in general. At ®. 
607. 610. dorv and rods are decidedly the same. We may therefore 
conclude that they were so at P. 144. and X. 433. 

The particular site of Troy has been deduced from the well-known 
passage, Y. 216. 

"Thos ipy 
"Evy rediy memoXLoTo TOs, &C. 

While, however, some authors, (Bryant and the Edinb. Reviewer) 
suppose the Homeric phrase to express an entirely level posi- 
tion, both of the town and neighbouring country, others have placed 
it onan eminence ; (Chevalier, &c.) and a third party (Morritt, Frank- 
lin, Vincent, &c.) partly on a level with the plain, (the city) and partly 
on a hill, (the Acropolis.) There is, however, no reason, from any de- 
scription furnished by Homer, nor from any evidence that may be 
collected from his writings, to believe that any part of Troy was on 
Jevel ground, nor is there any ground of proof, that in this respect at 
Jeast, the Bournabashi of Chevalier and his followers may not corre- 
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* Dr. Dallaway says “the most elevated ground on the edge of a preci- 
pice was the Acropolis otherwise called Mpyapos, (Il. iv. 507. v. 460. xxiv. 
790.) Tlium was lofty enough to be called windy, yet it was lower than Per- 
gamus, (xxiv. 700.)” p. 349. See Trans. R. S, Edinb. iv. 71. 
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spond with the city of Priam. If, indeed, the epithets aizd and aize:- 
vy may, like typérvdov, allude to the loftiness of the walls or towers, 
the inhabitants of hilly countries will be as little disposed to allow 
the propriety of the adjunct %veyndecoa when applied to a city lying 
in a flat, as the traveller would that of dre‘pwy to the passage of the 
Dardanelles. What other interpretation shall we likewise assign to 
Og¢pvdecoa in its connection with "Duos, (X. 411.) than that of the 
Scholiast, eis tos tewo\opévn, a meaning not disputed with regard to 
the dota Kadd\cxohwvn. It does, indeed, seem a very gratuitous 
assumption that because the city was built in a plain, it was there- 
fore not placed on an eminence. The real distinction, at which Ho- 
mer seems to aim, is a separation from the root of Mount Ida,’ or 
whatever other interpretation may be attached to izdpeca. He does 
not, however, say, as Mr. Bryant says, (Obs. on Morritt’s Vind. p- 
54.) that “ the city was a great way from Mount Ida.” The passage, 
2. 662. ; 
TyrcOe & try 
"Akéuev é& Gpeos, 

may neither have reference to Ida, nor to the position of Troy with 
regard to any surrounding mountain. It shows only that there was no 
wood in the immediate neighbourhood of Troy, and that they fetched 
it from a distant hill. 

Neither can any proof of the situation of Troy be derived from the 
passage so often quoted at ©. 517. whatever inference may be drawn 
from it with regard to the meaning of the preposition zepi. Allow- 
ing this word to express all around, it must not be forgotten that the 
circumstances in which the city was placed, were extraordinary ones. 





* Prof. Heyne says on this subject: “ Nec vero Dardania in iisdem locis 
est querenda quibus Ilium conditum fuit. Longius enim versus Septentrio- 
nem fuit sita. Porro si inhabitarunt homines ‘Srwpsas “Id, intelligendum 
hoc de jugis a vertice remotioribus et ad planitiem littoralis plage: nec 
Te nore (neon THY opwy SUNt ipse radices aut plane. Nimium presse Maro, ‘ non- 
dum Ilium,’ &c. &c. Tandem si Ilium 2 zw fuit conditum, videri debet et 
hoc non absolute dictum in ipsa planitie campi, sed relate ad antecedens, 
paullo longius hinc sub radicibus Ide qua versus plana loca subsidunt ju- 
ga; unde fit ut epitheta Ilii a montanis locis petita sint.” Not. in Il. *. 
216. In his Exc. in Lib. vi. 303. he says, however, ‘ Ilium in radicibus 
Ide situm in solo planiore respectu jugorum editiorum montis,” and adds, 
“frustra nostra etate locus certus urbi et arci queritur in editissima parte 
jugi.. Saltem contendere licet a Scamandri fontibus muros haud nultum ab- 
fuisse.” 
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Hector’s special and anxious orders upon such an occasion can convey 
little information as to the customary defence of the city. Appre- 
hensive of a secret attack in the absence of the main army which was 
at the Throsmios, he gives orders that the boys and old men shall keep 
watch, zepi dorv, and even the women kindle large fires. Have we 
lost from sight the frequent assaults of the Precipices of Syracuse, 
during the Peloponnesian war, or the recent instance of Quebec, that 
the orders to guard an almost inaccessible part of the city, should 
appear to admit but one explanation ? 

Neither does the authority of Virgil in the line, ‘‘ Ter circum 
Hliacos raptaverat Hectora muros,” appear at all conclusive, or in 
proof that the city was not on an elevation. He certainly did not 
helieve in the flight of Hector round the walls, and if he thought 
that under violent feelings of revenge, a man in his chariot might find . 
such a passage, it by no means follows that he believed the city to 
have been level with the plain. Indeed, so far is Virgil from sup- 
posing ancient Troy to have been on a level with the plain, that, not- 
withstanding many extraordinary assertions to the contrary, he im- 
plies exactly the reverse, (/En. ili. 109.) 

Nondum Ilium et Arces 

Pergamee steterant: habitabant vallibus imis. 
the latter clause can indicate only a contrast between the former 
humble, and the present elevated site of Ilium. It is somewhat sin- 
gular that the intelligent Dr. Vincent should have omitted to notice a 
circumstance which at once overturns his theory with regard to the 
different levels on which the city and citadel were placed. While he 
confesses that no other explanation can be given of jjvepdecca, but 
“situated on a hill,” he places the chief part of the city and the 
fig-tree on a flat plain, though Homer's only epithet to the épuveds is 
also yveudes.' With these conditions we must at least adjudge them 
a sameness of elevation. 

There are other grounds upon which it may be conjectured that 
the whole of Troy was on an eminence. All Homer's descriptions 
agree in mentioning an ascent and descent to and from the city. The 
“IXtov eicavaByoay, (P. 320. 337.) can have no relation to the walls or 
towers, as the Trojans themselves are the actors in both instances. 
The same expression is used at 0. 700. Tlépyapor eioavaBaea, 
where the specific interpretation has never been questioned. When 
Priam leaves the city to visit Achilles, (Q. 329.) he descends from the 





* See also Dalgel’s Illustr. of Chevalier, Trans. R. S. Ed. iv. 
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city into the plain. Oi o éret oby médos karéfav, wediov & dolxorro, 
wid Jupiter, as soon as he saw them descended into the plain, sent 
Mereury to their assistance. The passage, (Z. 434.) 0a padwora 
dards are nddus, Kal éxiSpopov ExderOo Tetxas, seems to me to include 
a very nice distinction. The ascent to the city is not so great, and 
the wall is therefore more assailable. The wall itself is, however, 
not lower here than elsewhere. 

The same separation of the city from the plain seems admitted in 
other places. Antenor (g. 563.) says, that if Achilles should discover 
me dracpdpevoy réAews Tediovde. Admitting, as the only explanation 
consistent with sense, either that the varia lectio of Eustathius (Is;ior,) 
should be adopted, or that the "IAjioy should refer to Ilium, it seems 
synonymous with the rediov Tpwixdy, Tpwwr, &c. (A. 835, O. 739, 
Y. 404.) though it must also be granted that unless Agamemnon’s ex- 
pression be of a general nature, these must refer to the Throsmus and 
towb of Ilus, where the fires were lighted. 

In general, the wedfov Tpwixdy seems to have been that part of the 

plain which led directly to Troy, (K. 11.) and on the side of the 
Throsmus: the rediov ‘Id;jiov on the side of Ida, the wediov Leapay- 
dpusr, (B. 465. 67.) on the banks of the Scamander.' 

Homer has given us no positive information as to the lateral or 
longitudinal extent of the plain. Besides the space required for the 
maneuvres of at least 100,000 men, there was ample space for the 
movements of numerous chariots.7 We know, moreover, that there 
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1 The &xay medXov, T, 156.0. 1. appears to be the space between the ford 
and ships. Dr. Clarke (ii. 168.) following Demetrius of Scepsis, speaks of 
another plain, not mentioned by Homer, under the title Simoisian Plain. 
“Tere,” he adds, “were signalized all the principal events of the Trojan 
war.” On the site of Troy in general, see Whitaker’s Review of Bryant, 
Brit. Crit. ix. 540. He says: ‘‘ The lower sides of Ida were inhabited ac- 
cerding to Homer, before the Plain below Ida had Troy upon it. Troy, 
therefore, might be built upon Bournabashi, or any other hill in the plain 
of Ida, and the learned Bryant has confused himself by confounding the 
plain of Ida with the plain of Troy, But when he asserts Troy “not to 
have been even at the bottom of a hill, “ to have been even ina plain,” he 
contradicts his author directly.” See also particularly Dallaway, cited, Tr. 
RE. 5. iv. 71. 

* Captain Franklin has determined with great precision the exact share 
which would have been occupied by each man, admitting his measurement 
of the field of battle to be correct, and bas concluded, that in a position of 


three miles long, and half a mile deep, 120,000 men would actually have 
* 
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were frequently in the rear of the armies vacant spaces to which the 
wounded retire beyond the reach of the conflict. Chevalier makes 
the distance from Bournabashi to the naval station twelve or thirteen 
miles, and to prove the consistency of his account with the circum- 
stances recorded in tke Iliad, assumes a point, for which, unfortu- 
nately, Homer gives no authority. He affirms that in Priam’s visit to 
Achilles, he set out ‘ early in the afternoon.” Now, as we know that 
he did not arrive at the Ford till night, vucra 8° duBpoctny, dre & 
evdover Bporot &dor, (. 303.) it is not difficult, with the assumed 
premises, to imagine that he may have passed over a space of twelve 
or thirteen miles. It is certain that Priam watered his horses and 
mules at the Ford, but the time which had elapsed from their descent 
into the plain, does not appear to have been long, for immediately on 
that event, (aifa 353.) Jupiter dismisses Mercury, who instantly 
obeyed, (airix’ 340. 6.) aiva & dpa Tpotny re cal “EXAjorovror ikave, 
ile finds them at the Ford. 
The great argument against the supposed distance is derived from the 
events of the celebrated twenty-eighth day. On that day, it is maintained 
that the armies, amounting to 100,000 men, passed four times over 
the whole space between the city and the naval station, a supposition 
wholly irreconcileable with the presumed distance. Admitting, how- 
ever, the vulgar opinion to be correct, and that only one busy 
and tumultuous day was intended in the description beginning A, and 
concluding 2. 240, it does not necessarily follow that the whole army 
traversed the scene of action four times. Agamemnon fought his way 
to the city, and came back wounded in his chariot, (A. 192. 273.) 
and Patroclus went also in his chariot to the walls, to return no 
more. Hector may have passed backwards and forwards in his 
chariot, but it seems most probable that the larger part of the army 
never approached the walls. When they were not in the neighbour- 
hood of the ships, we generally find that the Trojans, (a fortiori the 
Greeks) were fighting at a distance in separate parties, (P. 375.) In 
the last battle for the body of Patroclus, the fresh Myrmidons, or 
apearot alone, (P. 368.) seem to have been engaged near the walls, 





had 38 square yards each for elbow room. He says, however, nothing of 
chariots and horses. 

* T omit the common, but unanswerable argument, from the expedition 
with which the supper for 50,000 men was provided from the city, at the 
time when the Trojans were encamped on the Throsmos, K- 160. A. 56. 
0. 860. &c. far from the city wall, 2. 255. 
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while such of them as had before been fighting there, were now en- 
gaged on the plain, (P. 371.) 

There is, perhaps, no parallel in language to the animating descrip- 
tien of the successive events recorded in these eight books. I have, 
however, scarcely a doubt that Homer himself meant to describe the 
actions of two, or perhaps three days. The sun seems to set, at least, 
twice, during the narrative. The scholiast explains, 7Hyuos & 7édcos 
flereveiacero Bovdvrdvee (II. 779.) by éxi ry éorépary peri Oe. Patro- 
clus is then alive, and engaged in the contest for the body of Ce- 
briones. A most equivocal darkness occurs more than once. While 
the armies are contending for Sarpedon’s body, it is said Zeds & éxi 
wukr’ OronY Tavuce, K. 7. (IL. 567.) The similies have generally a refer- 
ence to a night action. Menelaus goes in search of Antilochus, and 
is compared to a lion, who having been watching all night, goes forth 
in the morning, &c. (P. 660.) When the Grecians fly to the ships, 
the simile again, (2. 162.) contains the word d&ypavko. The dark- 
ness during the contest for the body of Patroclus was such, that 
both sun and moon might be said to have withdrawn their assistance. 
These circumstances, it is true, supply us only with presumptive evi- 
dence in favor of a change of day. There are, however, other points 
which seem to warrant a more determinate conclusion. Thetis, 
speaking of the actions of Patroclus and the Myrmidons, declares 





* Prof. Heyne has some interesting observations on this subject, but in 
agreeing with him [ have the good fortune to find that my arguments have 
not been altogether anticipated by this eminent writer. He observes, 
“* Potest dici Poetam variorum dierum acta, pugnarumque diversarum narra- 
tiones, fam& majorum acceptas, in unum diem inclusisse ; itaque historiarum 
fidei detraxisse non ipsis rerum commentis, sed diversorum dierum factis 
uno die comprehensis. Probabiliora diceres, si discursationem istam utri- 
usque exercitus, per tantum intra urbem et castra intervallum emensos esse 
nec totos exercitus nec intervallum integrum,” &c. also Exc. ii. in xviii. de 
rebus in pugna tertia, &c. ‘ Dubitationes de fide narrantis, nemini non, i 
semel ad temporis computum descenderit, occurrunt.” Lenz ingeniose in 
plures dies acta diei dispescuit, &c, ut primus dies finiatur, Lib. xii. extr. 
eastris expugnatis; alter Lib. xvi. 776. sub medium diem pugna Patrocli 
virtute egregie administrata; tertius Patrocli corpore in castra reportato, 
Lib. xvii. 735, 6. 

Rennell, however, in contempt of these difficulties says: “ The Intervals 
of time on that day are marked with unusual precision.” (121.) My 
srounds-of objection are built less on the impossibility of the transactions, 
than on the very zreat want of precision in the intervals of time on that 
day. 
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that they fought a whole day before the Scwan gates: Hav 8 jpyap 
pdpvavro mepi Leathoe woAnoL, (Z. 453.) and at P. 384, Homer again 
informs us that they had contended the whole day, rarnuepious, round 
the excellent servant of Achilles. It will be equally difficult to re- 
concile this account with either supposition derived from the seasons 
specified in the description of the poet. As, bowever, an insolvable 
ditiiculty is connected with the whole account, we are not quite at 
liberty to ground an objection to the supposed distance from an 
assumed want of consistence. 

The Naval Station. Homer gives us little information as to the 
situation or extent of the naval station. The fable of the Rhetean 
and Sigzan promontories is, comparatively, of modern invention. 
In the poet no river is described as running through, or as being ton- 
tiguous to the station.’ The shore, though wide, (2. 33.) could not 
contain all the ships, and as the forces were crowded, r@ fia rpokpdc- 
aas épvoar, and filled the long mouth of the whele shore as much as 
the dxpac contained (36.)* Mr. Bryant's assertion, (Observ. on Morr. 
Vind. 31.) that whenever the course of the Scamander could be as- 





In order to prove the lateral neighbourhood of the river to the Grecian 
camp, Rennell observes, “ The Greeks would not certainly have taken with- 
in their camp the course of the great torrent Scamander, so as to hazard a 
separation of their force by its sudden swelling.” (79.) It may, however, be 
equally contended that, for the same reason, they would not have encamped 
even in its immediate neighbourhood, especially as we know that it was 
accustumed to deluge the plain by overflowing its banks. 

7 On this passage Prof. Heyne has furnished a very extraordinary piece 
of criticism. He observes (Essay on Topog. of I. and Trans. R. S. Ed. iv. 
58.) “When Homer says the ships occupied the whole shore between the 
two Promontories, he probably meant in a poetical style to convey a mag- 
nificent idea, and it is more likely that the camp only stretched on both 
sides towards the Promontcries Rhetezum and Sigzum, and that on the 
North E. it extended to the Simois.” Mr. Dalzel follows up this view with 
his usual enthusiasm. ‘“ That the canyp was situated betwixt the Sigzan 
and Rhetean Promontories is generally agreed, but that it occupied the 
whole space or line of coast in that interval, 2s Mr. Chevalier has supposed, 
cannot be admitted. I willingly accede to Prof. iieyne’s idea, that the camp 
only stretched on both sides towards the Rhet. and Sig. Prom. and that, 
&c.” Now as nothing can passibly be more definite than Homer’s descrip- 
tion, and as the ships are particularly said to occupy the whole space between 
the two anonymous Promontories, whatever magnificence there may have 
been in the circumstance, must probably be ascribed rather to the nature 
of the thing, than to the imagination of the poet. 
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certained, the left of the ships might also be determined, seems to be 
founded upon a mistaken interpretation of the passage, A. 524. It 
is true that Hector was fighting near the Scamander, én dpiorepa pa- 
xs, but it is also certain without the necessity for any hidden mean- 
ing, that if Achilles was on the right of the Greeks, Hector was also 
on that side, and therefore on the left as it respected the Trojan 
battle, for Machaon being wounded in that quarter, passed near 
Achilles in his way to Nestor’s ship. (A. 614.)* 

Of the extent of the crdpza equally mistaken opinions have been main- 
tained. While some Commentators have considered the Rhetzan 
and Sigzan premontories as the only boundaries, others have confined 
the space within very narrow limits. The premises of both parties 
are generally inadmissible. Homer certainly does not say that Aga- 
memnon’s voice was heard at the two extremities from the centre ship, 
any more than he specifies by name the two Promontories. The 
scholiast explains yeywvéuer (O. 223. A. 5.) by Bogy, and judiciously 
remarks that Agamemnon took his purple robes with him in order 
that he might be seen by the Greeks,-who, in consequence of the 
surrounding clamor, would not be able to hear him. That it does 
not mean exaudiri appears from its subsequent use, (O. 227.) Aa- 
vaolot yeywvws.. Hector was, indeed, probably at the centre of the 
ships, and, not, as is generally asserted even by the must learned 
critics,” on the side of the Rhetzean Promontory when Achilles 





* What confusion has arisen from the various and contradictory views 
which have been taken of the passages here cited! Prof. Heyne decides 
that the left always means the Grecian left, and puzzles himself extremely. 
“ Hector in leva parte pugnabat, sy9a¢ map moraproio Tuecuavdgov, xi. 498, 9. 
Unde colligas Tumulum Ili Simoenti propiorem fuisse, (306.) Sunt alia 
toca € quibus suspiceris ad Scamandri alveum versus superiora fulsse, &c. 
Omnino hic Tli tumulus plurimas molestias facit incerto situ.” (Suppl. et 
emend. Lib. vi. p. 720.) 

Rennell supposes a poetic fiction in Nestor’s carrying Machaon wounded 
from the left of the field, past the tent of Achilles on the right, in his way to 
the centre. He adds, “ there may have been reasons for making this detout, 
though they do not appear in the poem.” 27, note. I can find no detour. 

> Heyne on the same subject remarks, “que forma loci, quantum spa- 
tium fuerit quod et naves et copie occuparent, poeta nunquam satis diserte 
apposuit, (Exc. i. in Lib. vii.) Certe intervallum ab uno cornu castrorum 
ad alterum non nimis magnum fuisse arguunt nonnulla que sigillatim me- 
morantur ; v. c. quod Achilles qui deatram tenebat, audit Hectorem vociler- 
antem ad sinistram, xvi. 77. In dextro cornu Achillem tetendisse, levas 
pertes Ajacem tenuisse satis constat vel ex I]. xi. 78. &c. Ajacem non 
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heard his voice, (II. 76.) and saw the fires kindled. (127.) As we 
know very little of the real signification of the term mpdxpoocas, we 
cannot with certainty determine the exact form and position of the 
ships. In Homer xpéoca does not seem to be a scaling ladder as it is 
usually interpreted. If at M. 258. we find kpdcoas zépywv kai 
érddets, we can scarcely allow it to have a distinct meaning at M. 
443. kpooodwy émBaiveper. It seems to bea part of the word, and 
therefore to be used indifferently and im common with zipyos, (430.) 
which also of itseff conveys the whole meaning. Though, therefore, 
we may admit that the ships were placed in rows and on different 
elevations, the shape in which they were actually ranged, a main ob- 
ject in the elucidation of many subsequent passages, and in deter- 
mining the figure of the shore, cannot be ascertained. That the coast 
was steep appears from many places, (&. 28. N. 682.) The ships 
which first arrived were drawn up into the plain, and these were 
vijes &xpat, extreme or highest, (O. 653.) Among these appear to 
have been the ships of Ajax and Protesilaus. The latter warrior first 
landed (B. 702.) of all the Greeks, and his ship (as being in the front 





in ultimis sed in primis ordinibus ad ipsum vallum stationem habuisse 
multis locis apparet,” 1. in vii. 39. Ajax, says the same author, (Topogra- 
ply of Troy,) was stationed towards Rheteum, consequently, on the left 
wing of the camp; Achilles with his Myrmidons on the right towards Si- 
geum. In regard to the two extremities there is no doubt. Inthe midst 
of a vast deal of confusion, the Professor has, however, afforded some 
glimmerings of a more precise meaning. See p. 102. ‘ Perhaps on the 
north,” to “ enemy’s attack,” and 105, “ the fortification seems ” to “ know 
not how to explain.” Indeed he acknowledges that he cannot explain any 
part of the passage relating to the ships, Z. 30. &c. The place N. 674, 5, 
9. 82. is, he observes, “ of considerable difficulty in respect of the topogra- 
phy.” Heis again embarrassed, (684) by the expressions avrot ze xai imo, 
and asks, ‘‘ How could chariots be of any use in the narrow space between the 
ships and the Rampart ?” (Essay, 107.) Surely this space could not be small if 
in his opinion the Opwoy.ss and tiyufoe axpirog were the same. Though this pro- 
bably could not be the fact, yet we know from numberless places in Homer, 
that there was ample space for the movements of chariots. See, close by 
the Ships, m. 110, &c. m. 344. 67. 70. 80. 0. 259. 354. 384. It is to be 
regretted that so many real difficulties should be artificially increased by 
Prof. Heyne’s general unwillingness to concede his preconceived opinions 
even to the authority of Homer himself. . He says, indeed, (Exc. 1. in vrr.) 
“ Intervallo satis magno abfuisse a vallo naves ex eo patet quod hoc loco 
inter Trojanos, &c. et Achivos pugnatum est,” and it will appear from 
many citations made for my present purpose, that this distinguished author 
was very frequently inconsistent with himself. 
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line) was first seized by Hector. The position of these vessels of 
Ajax and Protesilaus (which were together) cannot well be determined 
from Homer. They were not at the Rhetean Promontory, or on the 
left of the ships, as is usually supposed, because ail Hector’s 
achievements, and the burning of the ship of Protesilaus is, to all 
appearance, in the centre of the battle. In the assault (M. 85, &c.) 
by the five divisions of the Trojan army, Asius Hyrtacides alone goes 
to the left of the ships, where the gates were open to admit the en- 
trance of the fugitive Greeks. The remaining parties assault the 
other gates. (M. 175.) The largest number and the bravest young 
men followed Hector and Polydamas eager to make a breach in the 
wall, and to burn the ships. (198.) The Ajaces at that moment were 
at no one particular spot, ravroce gorrhrny, pévos drpivovres ‘Ayala. 
(266.) As soon as Hector has burst open the gates (437) Ajax is 
opposed to him, and Idomeneus, knowing that the central attack by 
Hector is sufficiently opposed by the Ajaces and Teucer, goes to 
the left of the ships which is unprotected. (N. 309.) Homer no 
where intimates that the ships of Ajax were in this quarter. At 
this side Asius Hyrtacides is afterwards killed. We learn moreover, 
(674) that during the whole past action, Hector had been ignorant of 
the events which had occurred on the left, and still continued to fight 
where he first broke open the gates, and ascended the wall, in the 
spot where the ships of Ajax and Protesilaus were drawn up on the 
shore, (681.) above which the wall was lowest, and where, though the 
bravest of the army were posted, (684.) they could not repel his 
furious attack. (688.) From this central point he goes, by advice of 
Polydamas, to the left of the ships, in search of Asius Hyrtacides, 
(759-65.) He returns with Paris to Polydamas and Cebriones, who 
were left in the centre, and is wounded by Ajax (&. 418.) He joins 
the battle, (O. 270.) and the Greeks fly through the wall, (345.) 
Apollo makes a bridge across the Foss, and the Trojans are enabled 
to drive their chariots, cara retyos, (384.) not through the gates, and 
therefore probably through the breach. They fight close to the 
ships, (385.) Hector and Ajax contend for one ship, (415-16.) 
The Grecians retreat from the first line of ships, (656.) but Ajax 
still continues on the deck, and defends the ship of Protesilaus. 
Hector having once seized upon this, (716) never quits his hold till it 
isin flames, (II. 127.) It does not seem possible that the station of 
‘Hector can have been at or near the Rhetzan Promontory. Neither 
could his ships and those of Protesilaus have been, even as Homer 
may seem to say, close upon the sea. When Ajax is left alone to 
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defend the ship of Protesilaus, the Grecians had made a retreat be- 
hind them to their tents. _ Here the 9%’ é@ ddos rodujs, appears 
only to have a general allusion. In another passage it has, however, 
a precise meaning ; when the fight was at the vijes axpac. The ships 
of Tydides, Ulysses and Agamemnon were on the shore of the sea, 
at a great distance from the scene of action, (E. 31.) at such a dis- 
tance, and in such a position, that they could see nothing that was 
going on, 

We learn from Homer that the ships of Achilles and Ajax were oa 
each side, at the farthest point from the ship of Ulysses, which centre 
ship was close upon the shore. In the embassy to Achilles, Ajax 
and Ulysses reach his ships by keeping along the coast of the sea. 
It is not improbable that by the sentence roi p éoyara vijas éisas 
eipusav, Homer meant to convey the idea of a station in some re- 
spect unprotected by, or detached from the rest of the fleet." The 
post both of Ajax and Achilles was chosen before the wall of de- 
fence was erected, and there seems to have been no more oceasion 
for the valor of these heroes at their supposed extreme point, than 
for that of any of the troops which were stationed directly opposite 
the Trojan plain and the most probable side of attack.* It appears 
indeed, as if they must have been most secure on the flanks of the 
ships. ‘There must, however, have been some great peculiarity in 
their situation, which has never suggested itself to any commentator, 
in order that Homer should ascribe to their reliance on their valor 
and strength the choice of so hazardous a post. We know that the 
station of Achilles was not closely connected with the main fleet, 
as after their unsuccessful embassy, Uiysses and Ajax are said to re- 
turn to the ships, zapa vijas toay madety. Now as the council was 
holding in one ship only, the expression could have no reference to 
this single ship, (I. 653.) and at A. 804, Patroclus went beyond the 





. Odys. Z. 205. “Eryaros, ovdé rig apryat Poorwy errijnicyetes aAROS, 

* Heyne very curiously remarks on this subject, ‘¢ Porro tenendum es¢ 
non tota Achzorum castra vallo circumdata fuisse, nam lJatus dextrum 
quod Achilles tenebat vallo non fuit inclusum: dubito quoque de extremo 
latere sinistro, que Ajacis fuit statio. Sed media tantum pars intra Ajacis 
et Achillis stationes, qua Trojanorum aditus et impetus muzxime erant metu- 
endi, §c.” Exc. i. in vii, This would reverse Homer’s view of the affair. 
Before the wall was built, the two extremes had been chosen by Ajax and 
Achilles, as the most dangerous positions. I may remark here that the 
security afforded to Ajax by his supposed neighbour, the torrent Scamander, 
argues either against that neighbourhood, or his danger. 
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ships, rapa »jas, to Achilles, and in his road from the ship of Nestor, 
passed the centre ship of Ulysses. (A. 805.) At A. 349. the Heralds 
also return from Achilles to the ships of the Achwans. (327. 306.) 
The ship of Nestor was clearly more than half way from the ships of 
Achilles to the supposed position of Ajax. At K. 113 we find, how- 
ever, that the ships of Ajax and Idomeneus were still far off from the 
ship of Nestor. 

If "Ecyara mean the farthest points, it by no means follows that 
one ofthese points may not have been towards land, and on the plain, 
and if we admit that the 6%’ é9° adds woAujs may compreheid the 
shore at large, we shall not find much contradiction in this new view 
of Ajax’s position. 

The Rampart, &c. Near the TuopBos axpiros ék rediov (H. 435.) 
ihe Greeks built a wall and lofty towers, as a defence to themselves 
and the ships. They made gateways for the passage of their chariots, 
and on the outside sunk a wide Foss. (441.) The wall was built at 
the stern of the ships (é€xi mpv¥uyyow) which were drawn up into the 
plain, (Z. 31.) aud was lowest opposite or above the ships of Ajax 
aad Protesilaus, (N. 681.) where the bravest troops were stationed. 
‘Lis exposed situation in front might warraat Homer’s commendation 
of Ajax, and the detached position of Achilles might also entitle hin 
to praise which may otherwise appear unmerited. Mr. Bryant 
(Obsery. on Morritt, p. 18.) remarks that Homer has specified ino 
precise time during which the Greciaus were occupied in constructing 
the wall, and sinking the foss, and that it is quite an error to suppose 
that the poet assigned only a single day to this operation. From the 
extent and magnitude of the work, he is of opinion that it must have 
occupied a considerable space of time, and, therefore, that the truce 
was of an indefinite length. There is, however, much less authority 
in Homer for any extension of time upon this occasion, than on the 
celebrated 28th day, which Mr. Bryant is not disposed to protract 
beyond its usual number of hours. He sets out, indeed, with the 
gratuitous -assumption, that as soon as the Truce was concluded, the 
‘Frojans went to Ida to cut wood, and that the Grecians went to the 
«ame distance on tke same errand. Though they certainly went to 
ida to cut down oak fer the Pyre of Patroclus, it does not follow that 
at this early period the Grecians had not wood in their own imme- 
diate neighbourhood.* The fires required for 120,000 men, to make 





* Dares Phrygius may have supplied Mr. Bryant with his ideas on the 
subject of Truces. See passim. 
* Pope with his usual want of precision descends to the shore for wood, 
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no mention of other specified purposes as palisades, gates, &c. might 
in a few days consume a very large stock of such materials, and all 
that Homer says upon the occasion in reference to either party, is 
érepor ¢ pe’ nv. We learn that immediately on the conclusion of 
the Truce, the Trojans and Grecians commenced their labours. The 
sun had just risen (H. 421.) the day, and probably part of the night, 
was spent in consuming the bodies, and having performed this duty, 
the Grecians returned to their ships. Before it was quite day-light 
—while light was yet doubtful, *Hyos & ot7’ dp rw jus, ére 8 apprrtcy 
yvé, a select band of Achzans made a barrow on the plain to contain 
the ashes of their companions. Near this they erected their wall and 
towers, suuk a wide foss, and defended it with palisades, and com- 
pleted their work at sunset, Avcero & #édu0s, rerédearo 5¢ Epyov ’Ayaray. 
We cannot easily admit that this period was more than an entire day, 
and it may be remarked that the only difficulty of importance con- 
nected with this operation, the indifference of the Trojans to its pro- 
gress, becomes much more inexplicable under Mr. Bryant’s hypo- 
thesis. 

Professor Heyne seems to puzzle himself very unnecessarily on the 
subject of the wall, to which, indeed, he very unwillingly gives the 
name assigned it by Homer, retyos. ‘‘ Besides it,” he says, ‘‘a rampart 
is constructed which the poet terms a wall.” (Essay 102. 5.) At xvi. 
396. 7. (he observes) occurs the remarkable expression peony vnay, 
Kai Torapov Kai re/yeos tndotio, betwixt the ships, the river, and the 
town. When Patroclus drives the Trojans finally from the camp, he 
cuts off the retreat of a part of the fugitives to the city, forces them 
back towards the camp, and falls on them betwixt the station of the 
ships, the river, and the city. Here it is difficult to form a distinct 
idea of the topographical situation, unless we understand it thus : 
first, between the ships and the river, then further on between the 
river and the town. If would ask what occasion there is for all this 





(vii. 491.) and Bryant himself, p. 12. says: “ there must have been an am- 
ple forest at the Throsmos to have afforded such convenience so soon.” 

I cannot help observing in this place how completely inadequate to all 
the purposes of nicer enquiry, is the translation of Pope, who is full of” 
original error, and unacknowledged obligation to his predecessors. Wake- 
field, who does justice to the Poet, has industriously exposed the numerous 
faults and plagiarisms of the Translator, whu becomes less tolerable upon 
every renewed acquaintance with Homer. The work of Cowper, however 
liable to the objection of asperity, is a valuable addition to the literature of 
the country. 
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difficulty, or rather why is any mention made of the town or city ? 
Because Prof. Heyne despised the lofty wall or rampart of the Greeks, 
a proof of the insignificance of which he draws from the fact, that 
** Sarpedon seized with his hand the battlements of the breastwork.” 
The value of this proof must evidently depend upon the meaning of 
the word ézafts, which may possibly have been extended downwards, 
and when itself destroyed, have exposed the wall above, in the man- 
ner described by Homer. But would not the same argument apply 
against the propriety of the adjunct tndds, when connected with 
the city or town wall itself? Patroclus three times ascended it with.- 
out difficulty, and, but for the intervention of Apollo, would have 
entered the town by this road, by this retyeos tndoio, TI. 702. 
We know in general that the zipyous of the Grecian wall were lofty, 
(u~ndovs) and that the wall itself was péya. (H. 388. 463. M. 257.) 
But how did it happen that the learned Professor overlooked the 
relxeos indoio, II. 512. M. 388. which is this very insignificant ram- 
part of the Greeks, and not the wall of Troy? The discovery of this 
passage would have saved an infinite deal of trouble and anxiety. 

We cannot collect from any part of Homer’s narrative from which 
side the rampart extended.’ We have nothing to lead us to the situa- 
tion of the rvp(os &kprros, nor to the exact relation intended by zpori 
airov. This want of precision leads of course to an infinite expense 
of critical labor, and to directly opposite results from those on whose 
judgments we are most disposed to rely. As the objects themselves 
are, however, of so little importance as never again to occupy the 
Poet’s attention, there is no reason why we should further examine 
the sources of a discrepancy which can occasion no practical incon- 


venience. 
[To be continued.} 





<The position of the ciuPoc dxpirog must have been on the left wing, 
(says Prof. Heyne, Top. of Troy) to which it must have served for a protec- 
tion. But as the river Simois ran on the same side, it is not clear what was 
the position of the Mound in relation to the River, and what was the situa- 
tion of the left wing, and particularly what was the position of the ships, 
and of the post of Ajax with respect to both. In the assault of the camp 
which took place on this wing, no mention is made either of this river or the 
mound.” See also Exc. i.in vil. Heyne agrees with Bryant as to the time 
occupied in the construction of the Rampart, &c. on the ground, however, 
that it could not have been completed in the time assigned. “Non facile 
hec omnia die 23, 24. perpetrata ad unum diem revocari possunt,” &c. &c. 
Exe. i, in xviii, All this cannot be easily settled unless we knew of what 
number the select band consisted. A few thousand men may effect a great 
deal in a very short space of time. 
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Sed tu qui tandem, quibus aut venisti ab oris, 
Quove tenes iter? 
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Qua patet in pontum laté porrecta Erythreum 
A-gyptum Syriamque inter, ditissima tellus, 
Sevus Arabs sedes atque effera regna locavit : 
Tempore quo primum Ishmaélem dure ira noverce 
Finibus ejecit patriis, longeque coegit 
Ignotas terras, alienaque querere regna. 
Jam tum nascentem populum fovisse Jehovah 
Creditur haud dubiis signis, et Marte feroces 
Inspirasse animos, aptasque ad prelia vires, 
Scilicet ut duris utcumque exercita bellis 
Aspera gens, spoltis assueta, et vivere rapto 
Pelleret irrumpentem hostem, ferroque paratum 
Assereret sibi reguum, et ductum in secula nomen. 
Hinc Arabes bello egregii, qui impuné per agros 
Effusi vitam non ullé lege trahebant, 
Necdum soliciti rerum cognoscere causas 
Aut spumantis equi luctantia flectere colla, 
Aut celeri inter se cursu certare solebant ; 
Ilie adeo donee Nabathee gloria gentis 
Sensim emollivit populum Mahumeda ferocem, 
Atque nova ceepit sub religione tueri. 
Ille sacras ausus Christi subvertere leges, 
Ipsius et demens jussus simulare Jehovz. 
Quo nato, solitas testantur Tigridis undam 
Visam indignari ripas, portisque revulsis 
Persarum fama est tremuisse palatia regis. 
Quem tandem ut matura viruin contecerat xtas, 
Jutritos perhibent nemorum exquisisse recessus, 
Et visus hominum et socia commercia vite 
Adversatum, Hare longum latuisse latebris. 
Sic instaurati Rome nascentia regua 
Jam bellis vexata nimis sub rege Quirino, 
Numez in Aricinos placuit secedere saltus, 
Et sepe Ejeria precepta haurire canentis 
Surgentis famam imperii, sortesque futuras, 
Hinc Mchammedes simulati numine Divi 
AfHatus magnos animo meditarier ausus, 
Multivages Arabum assuescit rescindere cultus, 
Et primum Meccz insolitos inducere ritus. 
Legibus impositis si quis parere recuset, 
Continuo lesi tristas denunciat iras 
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Numinis, et peenas Erebi, et loea feda minatur 
Qua sitis egra urit, quaque implacabilis zstus 

Et tremulos artus depascit torrida pestis. 

Quin contra fidei servatz praemia ponit, 

Otia, et exemptum curis gravioribus 2vum. 
Defunctos vitA lautis accumbere mensis, 

Et molli amplexu faciles in vota puellas 

Excipere, et forme illecebras errare per omnes 
Infixis oculis, et corda explere tuendo : 

Mille illis blandi vultuque habituque lepores, 
Regia majestas qualis solet esse Dearum, 

Et qui luxuriant late per colla fluentes 

Ambrosii crines zternaque in ore Juventas. 
Scilicet his una festas agitare choreas 
Concentusque inter volucrum viridante sub umbra 
Carpere perpetuz varia oblectamina vite. 

Non alia hospitibus prebebat pocula Circe 

Littore in Ausonio—hic simulata mente Propheta 
Nec jam duram adhibet vim, incertave przlia miscet. 
Mox vero postquam in partem est data Mecca Medinis, 
Ceu leo detentus laqueis et fraude plagarum 
Assiduo tandem morsu si vincula rupit 

Emissus late furit, et per ovilia turbans 

Hic illic strages et tristia funera spargit. 

Non aliter Mahumeda instructo milite cimefus 
Torquet bellum ingens, illum jam infanda furentem 
Ut videre, retro passim cessere cohortes 
Romane, turpemque fuga petiere salutem — 
Quem vero Latiz et Syriz collecta juventus 

Non ausa est contra duris concurrere in armis, 
En! medios inter mors immatura triumphos 
Abstulit, atque interruptos abrupit honores. 

Non illi, ut decuit, confosso vulnere honesto 
Contigit oppetere, aut certo succumbere morbo, 
Feemineis domito insidiis, et tabe venen}. 

His ex principiis, atque hac ab origine crevit 
Religio, que mox insana sub arma coégit 
Extremas hominum semota ad littora gentes, 
Quippe suos vates docuit per tela per ignes 
Victores superesse, aut pulchre occumbere morti— 
Sepe ergo miles delusus vulnere in ipso, 

Aut desiderio nympharum accensus inaui, 

Quas Mahumeda offert perfuactis munere vite, 
Exhalantem animam spoliorum pascit amore. 

Jam dicam Syriz victas longo ordine gentes, 

Et domitam Egyptum, et foedo polluta cruore 
Oppida Persarum, quot belli fulmen Omarus 

Seu quot stravit Ali, haud illos angusta viarum 
Vallorumque mine, aut acies clypeata virorum 
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Impediunt ; jam Bostra brevi obsidione tenetur, 
Jam superata ruit, nec tu, veneranda Damascus, 
Centum excelsa licet vastas amplecteris arces, 
Barbaricam pellis rabiem, sed diruta late 

Bis gemis innocuos Cives sevo impete captos. 
Ipsa etiam sacre nutant juga celsa Sionis 

Imbelli dextr4 defensa, et inertibus armis. 
Solvitur in luxum nempe atque ignobilis oti 
Gaudia, in Eoo memorandus Heraclius orbi, 

Qui captos olim traxisse in vincula Persas, 
Claraque ab Assacidis toties retulisse trophaa 
Dicitur, et sorte et felicibus inclytus annis. 

Sed quid adhuc memorem procerum civilia bella 
Fortunasque Arabum versas, et volventibus annis 
Disjuncta imperia, et surgentem in prelia Turcam ? 
Quum linquens Scythiz assiduis juga cana pruinis 
Impuni aspersit Graiorum sanguine campos 
Byzanti tandem capta dominatus in urbe. 

Atqui olim, ni vana fides, venientibus annis 
Tempus erit, quum res Arabum melioribus ibunt 
Auspiciis, falsi reteget mendacia vatis 

Quum pater Omnipotens, et clara in luce patebit, 
Non secus ac spissa dudum sol conditus umbra 
Aureus exsurgit quando, et caligine pulsa 

Letius aspersit renovato lumine celum. 

Tum purgata Arabum meliori incedet amictu 
Religio, discetque novo mitescere cultu. 

Gens eftrena diu densisque immersa tenebris 

In lucem exsurget, rigidique insignia Martis 
Depulsus, ritusque omnes exuta profanos 

Te Christe atque tuas tandem venerabitur aras. 


JOHN BURROWS. 





ON THE DERIVATION OF 
Antea, Antehac, Postea, Posthac, Postilla, Posteaquam, 
Interea, &c. 





[is these and similar words the terminating particles, Ea, hac, and la 
have been by grammarians and lexicographers uniformly held to be 
accusatives plural under the government of the preposition with which 
they are compounded. At first view, indeed, this mode of formation 
appears perfectly natural, and such as to account not unaptly for the 
application of these terms, as they are actually employed in-the ordi- 
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nary practice of the language. When, however, we examine them 
more narrowly, we meet with difficulties irreconcileable with such a 
history of their origin, and which no ingenuity seems able to remove. 
Of these, one, not of inconsiderable magnitude, though little obvious 
to the hasty observer, may be found in the early form of certain of the 
' words themselves; another, more readily noticed, arises from the 
quantity of the final a in such of them as end in that letter, which, con- 
trary to the constant practice in the accusative plural neuter, is always 
long. Thus it is universally admitted that Antea in Hor. Epod. II. 1. 
has the final a long; Poste occurs in no poet of any note; Postzlla 
has the long final a in a line of unquestionable authority from Catul- 
lus, Carm. 84. v. 9. Edit. Doeringii ;‘ Interea and Preterea with the 
along are too familiar to the classical reader to require particular 
notice. It may probably be argued, that the change of quantity in 
their adverbial form, militates not against the derivation usually as- 
signed them; that the liberty assumed by the ancients of removing 
these words from that grammatical class to which they properly 
belong, and employing them as adverbs, might with equal propriety 
extend itself to the quantity also; and that to distinguish the adverb 





* Facciolati and Gesner concur in assigning the long quantity to the final a 
in postea, and, what shews the attention they had given to the subject, they 
both do so, not by the mark of a long quantity merely, but by a particular 
notice. Thus Facciolati, postea videtur ultimam produzisse, Plaut. Pen. i. 1. 
19. quoties apud poetas (excipio comicos) reperies (quod perraro fiet) rectius 
post ea divisum scribes; nam conjunctum languet. Sic, apud Ovid. Fast. i. 165. 
Post ea mirabar, &c. and so indeed it is printed by Gierig, and probably by 
Burman, to whose edition I have not at present access. Post ea, here mar- 
king simply the succession of events, without an immediate reference to 
time, is the only correct reading, and obviously the only reading that the 
meaning of the passage can admit. Gesner says decidedly, and truly, ulti- 
ma longa est ; nisi divise altera pars pro pronomine habealur, ut, post ea mirabar, 
&c. Ovid. Fast.i. 165. Post ea preteriti, §&c. Ovid. Fast, 2. 555. Notwith- 
standing these remarks, however, the same learned critics, without adducing 
one argument or authority in support of their opinion, give this same a the 
mark of a short quantity in the compound postedquam. Smetius indeed 
quotes it so from Victorinus, whose authority can hardly be esteemed of 
sufficient weight to overthrow that of the more ancient writers ; but even 
were his authority such as could not be challenged, we would still maintain 
that the final a of postea is long, and reconcile every difficulty by the figure 
Synecphonesis. By having recourse to this, instead of a quadrisyllable we 
would make posteaquam a word of three syllables only; and this I believe 
to be really the pronunciation intended by Victorinus, 
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from the words of which it is composed, when at any time it happened 
to be requisite to use them in their separate and proper sense, no moze 
simple expedient could be resorted to than this slight change upon 
their native quantity. This opinion undoubtedly merits the praise of 
ingenuity ; but the facts and arguments which are to be afterwards 
adduced seem abundantly decisive of its inaccuracy. In regard to 
Interea and Preterea, it may perhaps be said, that the necessity for 
their frequent employment in Hexameter verse was of itself an argument 
sufficiently powerful to induce the Poet to adapt them to his line by 
giving them a quantity which originally did not belong to them: or, 
that the cesural syllable which they leave after affording a complete 
dactyl, it has always been the Poet’s province to elongate at pleasure. 
Certain it is,no doubt, that the Poets assumed, and by the courtesy of 
their countrymen were permitted to take considerable liberties in this re- 
spect ; but if this doctrine be well founded, the acquisition of Interea, 
Pra@terea, &c. was more than counterbalanced by the loss of Postea, 
Antea, &c. which, by this arrangement, if it is to be considered one of 
accommodation merely, were entirely, and not very wisely excluded 
from this species of verse. 

The doubts to which these difficulties gave rise, led to the investi- 
gations detailed in the subsequent pages ot this paper; and though 
the conclusion drawn by the author may be questioned ; and, perhaps, 
overthrown by the researches of an abler enquirer, he will not be dis- 
pleased to see the fallacy of his opinion detected on principles more 
solid than those which he here ventures to advance. If on the other 
hand the opinions here stated shall appear to be well founded, the 
quantity of one word of the series, Posteaguam, has been inaccurately 
given by many eminent critics, and their authority inconsiderately and 
implicitly followed in some of the most celebrated seminaries of which 
the kingdom can boast. 

In this discussion the first point that demands examination is, whe- 
ther, in the ordinary use of the language, we discover any distinction 
betwixt Post considered adverbially ‘ and Postea ; aud in what that 
difference, if there appear to be any in their application, must be held 
to consist. This, if ascertained, may lead us to the true solu- 
tion of the question, whether the terminating pronoun in these com- 
pounds shall still continue in possession of the rank of an accusative 





" It is unnecessary here to discuss the question whether post is ever de- 
nuded of its governing power as a preposition, and we call it an adverb, 
merely in compliance with the loose practice of grammarians. 
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plural, so long assigned it by the concurring voice of critics and gram- 
marians, or if it be still necessary to attempt the discovery of another 
origin more consonant to the principles of this distinction, and better 
calculated to explain every peculiarity of quantity and signification 
which these adverbs are known to exhibit. 

In attempting, then, to ascertain the distinction observed by the 
Romans in the application of these two words, we may remark, that if 
a specific number of hours, days, months, or years is mentioned, the 
ablatives horis, diebus, mensibus, and annis are almost uniformly asso- 
ciated with Post and Ante, and seldom, if ever, with Postea and Antea. 
The same observation is applicable to what are denominated adverbs 
in 0, as, paulo, multo, aliguanto,* which are obviously ablatives sin- 
gular of adjectives, and to which, if we would complete their construc- 
tion, and convey a perfect idea of their meaning, the substantive tem- 
pore must necessarily be supplied.” 





* Jungitur (post) cum aliis adverbiis in o desinentibus. Facciol. sub. 
Voc. post. 

2 Thus the Romans did not say tertio post die, Liv. 23. 46. but postea ; not 
venerat antea, but venerat multo ante ; not post non multo ad exercitum venil, 
but postea domum rediit. To multiply examples of this construction, which must 
be familiar to every observer, is wholly unnecessary. The instances which 
seem to controvert this doctrine are so few as to render it a subject worthy 
of the critic’s enquiry, whether, in the passages where they do occur, they 
are not attributable to corruptions of the text, rather than fluctuation in the 
practice of the ancients. Facciolati, for instance, quotes a passage from 
Cicero, which as given by him, and in many editions of that author, appears 
at first sight to subvert the distinction now attempted to be drawn betwixt 
post and postea, but which, when more maturely considered, will be found 
to be palpably absurd, and wholly unintelligible. The words as quoted by 
Facciolati are, Neque enim sunt aut obscura, aut non multo postea commissa. In 
Cat. 1. 6. The word muito in this passage ought to be multa. The same sen- 
tence is quoted under .post, by Gesner who reads multo post, which though 
consistent with the usual construction of the phrase, and grammatically cor- 
rect, is logically false, and wide of Cicero’s meaning. I am nothowever pre- 
pared to maintain that the Romans never lost sight of the proper and original 
meaning of these words, or that every expression which they have left us is 
so very perfect as to defy the attacks of the critic, the grammarian, and the 
etymologist. The most correct of our English authors, whose grammatical 
precision may be rated equal to that of the ancients themselves, are said to 
be guilty of occasional aberrations from purity, and hardly secure from 
the prying scrutiny of the fastidious grammarian; and we can see no reason 
why the ancients should be exempted from the general charge of incidental 
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So regular indeed is the recurrence of this construction, and to such 
difficulties have grammarians been reduced in attempting to account 
for it, that many of them have been led to the singular conclusion 
that Ante and Post sometimes govern an ablative case. The falsity 
of this doctrine will be developed in the progress of the paper, and 
the evidence, that in such constructions a word, or clause of a sentence, 
is omitted, will illustrate and establish the only legitimate government 
of these prepositions. But we proceed with our distinction betwixt 
Post and Postea, &c. As Ante and Post have been stated to be the 
proper words, when a specified time is mentioned after or before which 
an event is represented as having occurred, so Antea, Postea &c. are 
seldom, perhaps never, correctly associated with the number of days, 
months, years, or any of those terms that serve to denote the ordinary- 
divisions of time. Hence by comparing the construction about which 
there is no dispute, namely, the expression of a determinate portion of 
time by means of Post and an ablative, with the doubtful case which, 
to represent an undefined time, forms the termination of Postea, we 
can hardly refuse our assent to the analogical inference thence. de-~ 
duced, that this Za subjoined to Post holds precisely the place of 
such words as annis, mensibus, &c. in the more definite mode of an- 
nouncing the time, and that it cught, as much as these, to be accounted 
strictly and originally an ablative case.* 

Such then being the ordinary application of these terms, as they 
are actually employed in the language, which in the present state of 
the argument is all that it is necessary to contend for, I now proceed 
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oversight. If, however, as there is reason to believe in a hundred instances, 
ninety-nine are found to confirm the distinction stated,on the uniformity of 
this practice we may safely rely as a powerful argument in proof of that 
derivation for which we contend. 

’ The remarks that are applicable to post and postea, ante and antea, are 
also to be extended to postqguam and posteaguam, with this exception, how- 
ever, in regard to postguam, that it seems to hold a generic rank, and to be 
used equally, whether a precise and specified time be expressed or not; 
whilst posteaquam may be affirmed never to accompany the wordsanno, annis, 
mense, mensibus, &c. Thus in the expression, [iunnidal, tertio anno postquam 
domo profugerat, Nep. 23. 8. posteaguam is inadmissible; but leave out the 
words tertio anno, and -Huunibal, posteaguam domo profugerat, becomes unex- 
ceptionable. Idem ille populus, posteaquam majus impertum est nactus——tre- 
centus stutuas Demetrio Phalereo decrevit. Id. 1.6. On the principles stated 
posteaguam in this sentence 1s correctly employed. 
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to prove from their early history, so far as itis knownto us, and from 
the forms under which they appear in the ancient records of the lan- 
guage, that the compounding pronouns Ea and Hac can be nothing 
but ablatives. 

The form of these words which first claims attention is that in 
which the pronoun Id appears inserted betwixt the preposition, and 
the terminating particles Ea and Hac. Hence we have the words 
Antidea (or Anteidea,) Postidea, Antidhac,* forms familiar to all 
who are conversant with Plautus, and the fragments of the oldest 
Roman Authors. Inthe more early stages of the formation of a lan- 
guage, words are never idly introduced, and the expedients employed 
for the enunciation of thought in such circumstances have been too 
often carelessly set aside as undeserving of attention, or satisfactorily 
darkened by the learned obscurity of a technical expression. Hence 
in accounting for the middle portion of the compounds Antidea, &c. 
it has been accounted sufficiently illustrative of its force and origin, 
by an application of the term equally fertile and fallacious, to ascribe 
it to euphony; and critics, willingly and easily betrayed by 
the magic of a learned term, have never dreamt of extending the 
range of their enquiries. To philologists of this easy temper it seems 
never to have occurred that such words as these form a beautiful and 
interesting link in the chain that connects the present with the past, 
that closely unites the abridged and airy form of a highly cultivated 
language with the artless rudeness of that primitive structure which is 
so amply displayed in the homely exuberance of a fresh and uncor- 
rupted speech. By these words, it is conceived, the ordinary course 
of abbreviating language is conspicuously marked in two of its stages. 
In the one, it is arrested for our contemplation in the middle of its 
career; in the other, it is carried down to that point which circum- 
stances in the literary history of the people have for ever determined 





* Antidea occurs in the antiquated formula of a public vow recorded by 
Livy, 22. 10. Si antidea senatus populusque jusserit fieri, uc faxit, eo populus 
solutus, liber esto. Edit. Ruperti, Gott. 1807. postidea is frequently met 
with in Plautus, 

Postidea ego tota tecum mea voluptas usque ero 
Assiduo. Truc. 2.4. 67. Edit. Gronov. 
Antidhac, 
Cui in re tali jam subvenisti antidhuc. Id. Aul. 2. 8. 26. 
Interidea seems also to have been used, vid. Auson. Popma de Usu Antig. 
Locut. Lib. 1, cap. 6. 
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to be the farthest removed from the original state that can possibly take 
place. The form Antzdea, itself seemingly the bare representative of ar 
expression much more ample, which, in the course of ordinary conver- 
sation, seems gradually to have lost certain of its component portions, 
was in its turn superseded by the still more abbreviated Antea, which 
the confirmed establishment and perfection of the language towards the 
expiration of the republic has served to perpetuate. Antideais no 
contrivance of the Poet to eke out a halting verse; it is recorded 
by Livy himself among the terms of a public deed. The archives of 
every country attest, that in the formal style of public writings the 
rude purity of speech is more perfectly preserved than in any literary 
monuments whatever: in them, it survives longest the effects of that 
progressive change which the language of every advancing people is 
destined to undergo. In this singular document,’ accordingly, the 
Antea of later times appears distinctly composed of the three words, 
Ante, Id and Ea, and these, if properly analysed, may also lead us to 
the conclusion, that the terminating Ea of Antea, and consequently of 
the other similarly compounded Adverbs, is an Ablative case. 

In Antidea, then, the use of Id seems to be to recal, as if by reca- 
pitulation, and bring cursorily under the review of the mind, a fact, 
or event previously mentioned, whilst Ante carries us back to a period 
of time antecedent to that in which the fact, or event referred to by 
Id, is declared to have occurred. At that previous time, Ea, or at a 
particular point in it, intimated by Ante generally as being prior to 
the event announced by Jd, another event is represented as having 
taken place, as beginning to take place, or as inits progress towards a 
conclusion. Hence the time expressed by Ante comes to be identified 
with that announced by Ea, or the Ea is only a more restrictive mode 
of expressing the meaning of ante, so as to connect it with an event 
different from, and prior to, that suggested by Jd. The terminating 
La, therefore, is no accusative plural referring to events, as it is 
commonly explained to be, but an ablative singular importing time 
alone. The full expression accordingly may be supposed to have run 
somewhat in this manner; ante id (factum) ed (tempestate 3) that is, 
at the time which was in progress before the event referred to by zd 

Jactum, another event, which of course comes to be immediately stated 
after antea or anlidea, had likewise occurred, or was then occurring. 
The facility with which the interposed 7d was omitted, without en- 
dangering that perspicuity which is the brightest ornament of any 
language, enabled the Romans, first perhaps partially, to discontinue 
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its use, and afterwards to relinquish it entirely. But whilst despotic 
custom ! 

Quem penes arbicrium est, et jus, et norma loquendi, 
sanctioned the legitimacy of anfea, it threw a veil of mystery over its 
origin, and confounded the investigations of the grammarian and the 
critic. 

To illustrate the manner in which these words may have been ori- 
ginally employed, it may be proper to quote a single passage, and on 
the principles stated endeavour to render the primary use of these 
words more perfectly understood. Non, says Cicero, accusabimur post- 
hac ; neque hercule antea negligentes fuimus. Ad. Att. 7.3. In the 
introductory clause of this sentence, there is supposed to have existed 
a state of continuous liability to accusation, which as an event in the 
course of its progress is stopped or suspended, and its continuity 
broken by the remark of the speaker or writer. Itis intimated, then, 
by Posthac, that the course of a new state commences at the very in- 
stant (hac sc. tempestate) after that suspension and discontinuance of 
the previous state (post.) The persons alluded to (we) declare that they 
shall never from the commencement of this new state again expose 
themselves to arraignment. In the apodosis of the sentence, it is asserted 
that though the persons mentioned may have been accused of miscon- 
duct in that period of time (ea), which preeeded the present suspension 
of liability to accusation (ante), they had not beer guilty of negligence, 
and were charged without sufficient reason." Whether the words in- 
troduced above be those which alone a Roman may have at first em- 
ployed to fill up the elliptical defects in such sentences, we reckon 
it of little consequence to enquire. Our object is merely illustration, 
without any wish to insist upon one particular form of words to the 
exclusion of all others. From many sentences, however, constructed 
in a similar manner we are permitted to infer, that the suppletory 
words suggested above are not widely different from those, that may 
have been anciently employed. When, for instance, a less general or 
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1 It may be of some consequence here to state that there seems to bea 
slight difference betwixt ea and hac in postea, posthac, §c. which, it is pre- 
sumed, will be found to consist principally in this; post#uc refers to a 
future state or event that commences instant/y upon what may be consi+ 
dered as the cessation of that,which is represented as having been previously 
in progress; whereas postea may refer toa futurity that is not immediately 
consequent upon the implied cessation of that state or event, to which it con- 
veys a retrospective allusion. 
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more definite idea of events and times is to be conveyed than postea, 
&c. can express, the clause of the sentence by which it is effected is 
constructed in a manner strikingly similar to that proposed. One or 
two expressions will make this manifest. Post id factum, says Nepos, 
paucis diebus apud Zamam cum eodem conflixit. Han. 6. 3. Hane 
post rem gestam non ita multis diebus, M. Minucium Rufum magis- 
trum equitum fugavit. Id. Ib. 5.3. As the terminating ea of 
postea could not have expressed with sufficient exactness the time 
which the author means to state in these two sentences, he presents us 
instead of it with the corresponding ablatives in the words paucis die- 
bus, and non ita multis diebus, and places post so as to make its govern- 
ing power fall upon those words which announce the previous fact, 
that fact to which the one immediately to be described by him was 2 
few days posterior. The ea of postea or postidea, therefore, ought not 
to be viewed as holding’ the place occupied in these sentences by id 
Jactum, and hance rem gestam, (these correspond to the zd of postidea,) as 
those critics, who maintain that it is an accusative, must suppose, but 
as strictly equivalent to the ablative in these sentences, and denotive 
of time only, without of itself conveying to the mind any reference to 
the order of events. 

To spend time in illustrating each of these terms individually in 
the same way seems quite unnecessary ; what is said of one is in some 
measure applicable to all. Little ingenuity is required to follow 
out the principles laid down, and apply them to every term of 
similar import, and similar formation. We shall only, therefore, 
in this part of the discussion remark farther in regard to interea, 
that the terminating ea marks either that portion of time which is 
in progress betwixt (inter) two events, or the contemporaneous oc- 
currence of one event during that of another, the one going for- 
ward at that time (ea) during which (infer) another is in progress 
towards its completion. This account of interea differs materially 
from that given by a critic of some note, the late Dr. Hill of 
Edinburgh, who maintains that the compounding ea in antea, postea 
and interea is the accusative plural of the pronoun, and who, with, 
perhaps, more ingenuity than justice, has attempted to trace a line of 
distinction betwixt interea and interim. The difference which he 
seems to suggest is hardly stated with such precision as to be quite 
intelligible to ordinary enquirers; but so far as I can follow his ideas, 
I feel myself reluctantly forced to dissent from his opinion. So far as 
I can perceive, the difference betwixt the ea of interea, and the im of 
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interim amounts to nothing more than that, if it be any, which may 
subsist betwixt ea tempestate and ad cam tempestatem. 

Having finished all that seems necessary to be remarked respecting 
that ancient form of these words which interposes id betwixt the pre- 
position and ea or hac, I proceed next to advert to a termination, ob- 
solete indeed in the maturity of the language, but which in certain of 
these words is well authenticated, and to all appearance equivalent to 
that ea whose case it is the object of this paper to prove to be the ab- 
lative. The arguments derived from this branch of the investigation, 
though they may appear entirely founded on a hypothetical assump- 
tion, seem not less conclusive of the question at issue than any that 
have yet beenadduced. In the writings of the more ancient Roman 
authors, we meet at times with such words as postibi; interibi, kc. 
occupying situations, and conveying meanings, which in the Augustan 
age, and for a considerable time before it, were exclusively appropri- 
ated to postea and interea.' All this, it is presumed, will be conceded 
without reluctance ; but the concession may probably be followed by 
the very reasonable demand, how can it be shewn that this pristine form 
of the words can possibly be brought to bear upon the present discus- 
sion? Inreply to this, we appeal to those seholars who have had oe- 
casion to compare the earlier forms of the Greek with those of the 
Latin language, and ask, if it never occurred to them that the Ho- 
meric termination of nouns—®@., bears a very striking affinity to the 
Dative of certain Latin words ending in—dz. If, as it is generally 
allowed, the Romans borrowed, or perhaps inherited the peculiar in- 
flections of their cases from the Greeks, the occurrence of the corre- 
sponding termination in the two languages, though partial, leads us to 
infer a very general, perhaps a universal employment of it in forming 
the Dative of both, when they were first separated from the parent 
stock, and seems to intimate that this case, as well in Greek as in Latin, 
has derived its present form from casual changes produced in the 
pronunciation of that final syllable which was at a remote period in 
their history common to both the languages. To this very ancient 
mode of forming the dative the Latins seem to be indebted for such 
words as ¢2d2, sti, which in all their primitive freshness still survive 
those changes that have so completely disguised the original form of 





' Postibi, as 

Dat aurum ; rogitat postibi, unde sit. Plaut. Rud. 3. 1.8. 
Tnteribi, 
Abi, et istuccura : interibi ego puerum volo mittere. Plaut. Pers.1. 3. 85, 
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the same casein other words.‘ It is not improbable that the ordinary 
form of the Dative plural in nouns of the third, fourth, fifth, and 
sometimes also of the first declension, is simply a formation upon the 
corresponding case of the singular by the addition ofa common ter- 
mination to denote plurality. Such a mode of constructing a plural, 
one may reasonably suppose, would naturally occur, and be readily 
resorted to by the early authors of the fabric of a language. To 
make the supposition here assumed perfectly intelligible, let us suppose 
—es to have been the general plural termination of all the masculine 
and feminine cases in Greek and Latin, and take the pronoun 7s whose 
Dative singular, analogically formed, becomes upon this hypothesis 
2bt, 2bo, or thu ; it matters little which of the three be preferred, as it 
is self-evident that the rapid enunciation of a speaker might in most 
cases discriminate with little accuracy betwixt what is merely a more 
compressed or open utterance of the final vowel. Now, if we subjoin 
our common plural termination, we get zbies, or contracted zbis, thoes 
or ibos,” ibues or ibus for the dative plural, according as it might hap- 
pen to be pronounced ; and in one district of the country this mode of 
uttering the word might prevail ; in another, that. Now we know 
that one of these forms of a Dative and Ablative plural, ibus, is ac- 
tually found, and familiar to the readers of Plautus. Hence by rea- 
soning back from this z/as, though we may no longer meet with 207, 
so obviously holding the place of a Dative or Ablative singular as to 
command the implicit assent of the Grammarian to the justice of any 
attempt to rank it among the cases of is, there seems to be no good 
reason for rejecting the opinion that inthe earlier and ruder times of 
the language its claim to that degree of relationship never was dis- 
puted. The softly enunciated 6, it may be conceived, was gradually 
dropped, and 767, or 297 or ivz or iwi became ii or ei, whilst its plural 
thus was by a similar process converted into zis or eis. As the lan- 
guage advanced towards maturity, those relations, which, in its early 





' Miha seems to have been arrested in its progress from mibi or mipi or 
mivt, and fluctuates under the forms mehe, me, and mi in the Dative, which 
exhibit a further contraction. Vid. Gesner and Facciolati sub voc. 

* ibos, as in diebos, bovebos, &c. in the inscription of the Duilhan column. 

$ The adverb idi 1s co (not the adverb eo, which is a corruption of a very 
different case of the same pronoun, but the ablative of is) and when the 
ellipsis is filled up, ibi is eo (in loco.) This account of ibi will also explain 
the reason why it is used simply for in €0 in such sentences as, Si quid est 
quod ad testes reservet, tb: (i. €. iN €0) nos quogue paratiores reperiet.-Cic. 
pro Rose. Amer. 82. 
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stages, had been marked somewhat generally and loosely by 2 Dative 
only, were gradually indicated in a manner more restricted and pre- 
cise ; and the Ablative of the Grammarian after sometimes undergoing 
a slight change of termination, but frequently not, began to assume a 
character distinct from the Dative. This fact indeed has been so often 
insisted upon, and isso generally admitted, that the original identity of 
the two cases, as well in meaning as in form, will hardly now be dis- 
puted. Hence it is inferred, that if the ancient Dative of zs can be 
satisfactorily proved to have been 267, we are entitled to conclude that 
it possessed under that form also the genuine force and meaning of an 
Ablative. Thus, then, from postiéi, which is held to be only a more 
antiquated form of postea, we infer that the terminating ea.is an Ab- 
lative singular, not an accusative plural; and from the whole of the 
previous reasonings and arguments we conclude, that the final a in 
these words is long, not because they are adverbs, for this assertion 
explains nothing respecting the origin, or cause of their quantity, but 
because ea in such compounds is primarily and strictly an Ablative 
case, and as such follows in its quantity the ordinary laws of the lan- 
guage. Hencetoo we maintainthat Gesner, Facciolati, Adam, and 
a host of the most eminent Lexicographers have given an erroneous 
account of the case of these compounding pronouns, and that they are 
all, on the same ground, chargeable with error in assigning a short 
quantity to the final @ of posteain its compound posteaguam. 
Preterea, which rarely occurs as an Adverb of time, may neverthe- 
less probably be indebted to some such original application for its 
particular form and structure. Virgil indeed, who was profoundly 
versed in all that can, either directly, or by the influence of association, 
gain access to and touch the human heart, and who accordingly is 
careful to omit no opportunity of adorning his poetry with whatever 
might recall to his reader’s mind the manners and language of an- 
cient times, has in more than one passage of his immortal poems ad- 
mitted or revived a signification of this word which seems, in his days, 
to have been rapidly falling into disuse." Besides the argument that 
may be reasonably drawn from Virgil’s application of preterea to 
time, the word praterhac,* evidently formed on the same principles, 
and referring, perhaps exclusively, to time, is familiar to Plautus; thus, 
——praterhac mihi non factes moram, Mostel. i. 1. 72. 





* Vide Virg. Georg. 4. 502. Ain. 1. 49., &c. 
2 Preterhac must not be confounded with preter hac which also occurs 
not unfrequently. 
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Jrom this time forward, at the time which immediately commences 
progress upon the expiration of the present instant. Whatever conclu- 
sions we may draw from such passages as this respecting the origin of 
preterhac, it seems hardly possible to doubt, that they must be equally 
applicable to preterea. But even with its more common signification 
we can see no very powerful reason for considering ea to be an Accu- 
sative. The formation of this word may be made perfectly agreeable 
to the analogy observed in the other words of the class by supposing 
that ea refers to the word re, or some one similar in meaning, gender 
and case that was formerly supplied ; and we may conceive the full 
expression to have borne some resemblanee to the following ; preter 
(jam dicta res adhuc restat ; &c.) ea (autem nunc scribam, loquar, hec 
notanda videntur, &c.) I must here repeat that I mean not to insi- 
nuate, that the Roman, even when his language was rudest, employed 
so many words as are here adduced to announce the idea conveyed by 
preterea, and still less that these and these only were the precise terms 
in which he expressed himself. It is enough if thus, so far as the 
substantial part of the argument is concerned, the general doctrine can 
be illustrated and confirmed. At the same time, from the proofs 
already adduced respecting this and the other words of the series, we 
ean hardly withold our belief, that the abridgment of some expression, 
corresponding pretty nearly to that proposed, gave birth to that abbre- 
viated form which must have been gradually substituted for the more 
circuitous phraseology of an earlier age. ‘To these ample and primi- 
tive modes of diction a reference may be conceived to have been al- 
ways present to the speaker’s mind, and to have guided his choice of 
the case, number and gender of those apparently incoherent and de- 
tached fragments. These fragments, ill assorted as they may appear 
to be to the taste of a refined and polished age, in process of time 
became the signs or symbols of whole sentences, and thus communi- 
cated, with more dispatch than could otherwise have been effected, the 
various sentiments they are calculated to convey. 

The history of these compounds, even it admitted to be correct, can, 
[am aware, add little or nothing to our knowledge of the manner in 
which they ought to be used in Latin composition. But however 
true this remark may be, it may, nevertheless, prove of some conse- 
quence to the student of the philosophy of language, and to all those 
who delight to contemplate the march of the human mind, to trace 
the path of its advancement even within those contracted limits which 
the poverty of the present subject opposes to a comprehensive survey 
of its movements. 

Edinburgh, April, 1817. ASRe G: 
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No. ILI.—(Continued from No. XXVIII. p. 289.) 


ABliani H. A.ix.31. Toipivee pos vee vopzutixov eyadov. Considera 
mecum? Rectius, Woipéeve piv. [Vox vowevrixos extat quidem in 
11. Steph. Thes. Ind. et Schneideri Lex., sed dyapripws. Ep.] 

—+32. “Onep ovv oleras xara xaub eis iAcov Oynoavpiopn eiAngevas. F, 
1. (uv. [* lta Codex alter Gesneri et Mediceus pro oi éoras. 
Pro altera voce Gesnerus siAsiv, Kuhn ad V. H.1. 32. eis Séov re- 
ponit. Dum auctoritatem narrationis exquisiverimus, de lectione 
judicare non licet.” Schneider. Nobis placet Stackhousi con- 
jectura s%s0v. En.) 

—34, Tobs eoetmovs piv rons Tews mporelvas WAXpPOTEDOUS oiaxeLs Epya- 
eras. FL 1. ds olaxas. 

—37. Ta épvidia tiv avny ray devipav cirodmeve. Imo roy xapmdy. 
V. Theophr. 

—58. Kal otemzp ofv gidotoi aduzic évopatew mpemoyras. Kat 
piyicros x. 2A. Error forsan sic corrigendus, ‘Ovouatew. Igemovrec 
xoi péyioros. [ Hac omnia translata sunt ab Oppiano 1. 150. 
Cf. Aristot. viii. 15. Plin. ix. 16. qui de asello eadem tradunt. 
Reliquos vero pisces, oves et mpémovras aliunde non novimus.” 
Schneider. Nihil mutandum. Oppian. |. c., HpéBardv re xal ijraros 
702 mpémovres. Deest voc. zpémovres in H. Steph. ‘hes. et Schneider. 
Lex. Ep.| 

—39. Tine xod 4 pyarca. L. tv ry Myddx, sc. KpxuBis.  [ Deinde 
pro tixres repone tixteras. Ep.| 

—43. Tlavrayod porrdios olorpodmevos, xal praarevovres Tpopry mAziov, 
ive Gyxov moocrysvomevou adross Haul Umompyabevres, amoppnzwow sauray To 
ZAurpov. Leg. dmomAnobévres. [Cf. cap. 63., Olcrpov ts adpodiolou 
ra (ia tmomipmrarares. Ep. 

—61. Tig éripavelas. An emigavera? 

X. 1. Byolv v cvyypady Alay, wdoxov Ehedavros dpaiay, ws exzivos, 
ily cuovardei erédavre vew xa xaaw. ‘Lransponendo corrige, wpaiay 
idziv, coverderv EAZGavrs vew eal xara, ws éxcivar. [‘¢ Gesnero inso- 
lentior et confusa constructio ita componenda videtur: Alwy gyal 
aviip Tis Tay EAehavrav ayoas ovx mreipos (pro avon ox amesoov) idziy 
pboroy trA&havros cuvedde et cet. De h. |. disputat Vales. Emendd. 
p. 124.” Schneider.] 

—13. Aiba 83 dpa 6 wagyapirys gone memnpwpevn. JL, renvgwcvyp, 
ardenti, sc. Pyropo. 
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X. 13. Diow 83 ee rie mepipspelas 1d Agiov xal edrepiypapoy. 
Sensus videtur, Similis est naturz cuin testa circumambiente. 

X. 21. Kal tats e& avdedmay Exivoucs xvubopevous xa Baxcuovras. 
An cagxas avipdmoy efenéovos xvvfomevos xak Banptovres f [e Se. mAY- 
yais. Ita emm recte h. 1. interpretatur, et a varils conjecturis de- 
fendit Abresch ad #Eschylum T.1. p. 140.” Schneider. ] 

—24. EixaSourss 63 tov pedy xpoxdderrov exzivor dats. Embiema 
aque in Hieroglyphicis : ? ut falco ignis. 

—'Andropuoy AUT oY Elvoes Adyovres mup xed Udwp Cepeary es. Tubra ody 
mevSoivres Airyoarioi Past. An contractio ut m Hheroglyphicis ? vel 
pele atomov. Pro a cnyes I. eystyess. Pro nevbowvres iE eyvoouvres. 

25. Keres 88 td thy tmqyny adrois yéverov. L. 4 banvy dx0 10 
ryevetoy. 

—30. Ei AzBor twa cxacros. Transpone, “Exactos attay ei AxSor 
Tive. 

—Kai rapabivtos epba upia xa dara, tunimrarca. L. rapabevros 
xpedy tumlrraras, el Edd 4 7H dara. 

Pziderau 82 xh exbiros, evdbs ary. An eres? 

—31. Too mAVT OS av 4 inn TiyoaiTo THvde THY aomliba. L.. wavres 
ay oby dixy TIAA THATS. 

—36. Tals doa mepuxacs SC. ywpiats. Sed rectius legeretur 2y 
TOroKs Omrov. 

"Evravba yoov xual ras Eavrov ovous adrov pidocodeiv of codoi Tov- 
tav act. Sensus, Cantilenam sacram vel philosophicam recitare. 

XI. 9."Ocw av tyy xadrds, 1. e. possideat, vel venetur recte, 
honorifice, sed potius legendum airnon Xarws. 

—10. Eire. L. el Ta. 

—Aaaa poles ve 0008 TadTy sebupov. Sensus videtur, "ADAAR pyda- 
peas einy Tary pebupos. [S Mioioe Cod. alter Gesneri wicios scribit. 
Gesnerus pyjcios emendat.” Schneider. } 

°"AAN ober v1 xa ciuBoroy. L.. év ope, in fronte, 1. e, Acuxdy TeTe2- 
yuvoy éy TH wermmw, Herod. 1. 28. 

—22. “Ae space mais, |. wach. 

—23. Kal porldas |. xara. 

—S34. “Prnperic piv 09 Geod bepameiac. L. Sapamidos. 

—40. Aimadrrov BacsAcws. An tn a&adov! [“ Kal & er aAAou, 
ita scripsit cum Gronovio, cui assentitur Abresch ad schylum in. 
p. 408. et sic est in versione Gyllu. Vulgo xa} Aimaaarov Baciréws, 
quasi Dipallus rex fuerit.” Schneider. 

XII. 5. ‘xa & ic) | Boop xol dwAevougs Acvxol, xaxl mapa TH Tpi- 
mook TOU Ambrduvos ZOTHXE pus. Pone punctum post gwasvouss, et 
Corr. Aeuxds 82 sec Flys BOE 

—6. O17 8: and te Moved add. aAAGTpIOL. 

—TAggiov THS burdarrns: xal exelvov, ws Upeaeg morAaxis éwow. L. 
RANT boy THs bararrng xa ExEIvo¥, OUT Ws Umees. 

—7. Kai ovap. L. xan’ cvap. 
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XI. 18. "Eyal Sovran ele TOY WxUY bpopoy bad popns Td Onpiov bodpevoy. 
Sic transpone, ’"Eusodifovra ro Gyplov dd pang whodmevov eis Tov wxdy 
Bodmoy. 

—27. upjot 82 ciow of xara rod iviou mAaTEIs, ws Beayxie. Se. 
Tévovtes, aliquod simile branchiis piscium. 

—S82. IloAnovs tintes nok diahdgous, xa} 7 AgiPbey Tois cemeiposs ames- 
gov. An lusus verborum? Vel leg. +. A. dmespov, numero infinitum. 
[‘‘ Hee esse corrupta, nemo non videt. In altero suo Codice 4 aTel~ 
poy abesse testatur Gesnerus. Versio Lat. sensum bene exprimit, 
Quarum species omnes persequi velle infinitum foret.” Schneider. } 
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Belle Aréthuse, ainsi ton onde fortunée 

Roule au sein furieux, et Amphitrite Gtonnée 

Un crystal toujours pur et des flots toujours clairs, 
Que jamais ne corrompt lamertume des mers. 

M. Boyd croit que ces beaux vers de la Henriade sont imités 

de ce passage de St. Grégoire de Nazianze : 
Otrw diet yerwey v Houxov Biov 
Tyyh 715, Olu, TOvTbOS xed! Hato 
Druxsia minpdy, domeg ody voutteras. 

Je répondrais presque que Voltaire, bien loin d’avoir imité les 
vers de St. Grégoire, ne les a jamais lus. Il ne puisoit pas a des 
sources si éloignées. Vers la fin de sa vie, quand il se fut mis en 
guerre ouverte et en révolte déclarée contie la ‘religion Chrétienne, 
il parcourut quelques volumes des Péres; mais ce fut pour y cher- 
cher des moyens de ridiculiser le christianisme et ses Apétres, et non 
pas pour y prendre des i images et des couleurs poétiques. Lorsqu’il 
fit la Henriade, il étoit fort jeune, et 4 cette époque il ne lisoit 
que les auteurs connus et classiques; Virgile, par exemple, ot il a 
pris manifestement Vidée de sa comparaison. En effet, qui re- 
connoit dans ces vers de la dixitme Eglogue, le type de ceux de 
Voltaire? 

Extremum hunc, Arethusa, mihi concede laborem.... 
Sic tibi, cum fluctus subterlabere Sicanos, 
Doris amara suam non intermisceat undam. 

Je ne crois pas non plus M. Boyd, quand il nous dit que le 
vers de Racine, 

Je crains Dieu, cher Abner, et n’ai point d’autre crainte, 
est imité d’une phrase de St. Chrysostéme. La pensée est telle- 
ment naturelle et simple quelle a pu se présenter alespnit de St. 
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Chrysost6éme, de Racine, et de bien d’autres. Luneau de Boisjei- 
main, dans son Commentaire sur Athalie, pense que Racine a pu 
imiter ce vers et de l’Ecclésiastique ; “ qui timet Dorminum, nihil 
trepidabit et non parebit,” ou ce vers dontil ne nomme pas !’auteur: 
Et qui craint vraiment Dieu ne craint pas autre chose. 

]/opinion du Commentateur a, si non plus de vérité, au moins 
. ? . ? = 

plus de vraisemblance que celle de M. Boyd. 


A FRENCHMAN. 
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An qu. “.quid recipitur, ad modum recipientis recipiatur? Affirmulur. 


Pompeia ut vetuit Pharnaces arma secutus 
Optate patri spem superesse fuga, 

Ile invitus adhuc his fidum affatur amicum 
Dictis, qui tanto ex agmine solus adest. 

Aspicis ut nequeunt, qu vite prodigus hausi 
Porrigere optatam toxica mortis opem ! 

Me tamen haud jubeas patrios dediscere mores 
Romanique ducis signa superba sequi. 

Non sic magni olim Ponti, ani sceptra tenebat, 
Qui tanto urgebat regna aliena metu, 

Supplicibus credas Pompeinm accedere votis, 
Et majestatem prodere posse suam ! 

Ergo age et hoc (restat misero mihi sola salutis 
Hee via:) Jam properes ense ferire latus. 

Sit mihi sit pulchrum infelicem ponere vitam, 
Sit nato dommis posse placere novis. 

J. BURROWS. 





An detur in rerum natura absoluta quies? Negetur. 


Seipio ut incensas capte Carthaginis arces 
Meniaque irato milite strata videt, 

Solvitur in lacrymas; jam pristina gloria gentis, 
Urbis jam antique splendida imago subit: 

Nunc animo occurrit, quoties nova bella movebat 
Carthago, et quantos misit in arma duces ; 

Magnanimi quales ibant in przlia Barce, 
Quot Mago, quot cedes impiger Hanno dabat! 

Tum que bella tulit victricibus Hannibal armis, 
Ut Canusi immenso funere stravit agrum. 

Inde et supremi recolens discrimina belli 
Tandem hee fatidico pectore verba movet ; 
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Imperii Carthago ruis longdm emula nostri ! 
Et gaudet magno Roma soluta metu. 

Quin tu, preclarum jactes uteunque triumphum, 
Et spolia ultnici plurima rapta manu, 

Tu mox plorabis similem subversa ruinam, 
Tu pariter summo 2 culmine Roma rues. 


J. BURROPS. 


0 a ee 
An aliquid violentum sit diuturnum%  Negatur. 


J Am celum affectans, vite jam exosa tumultus 
Accedit sanctos virgo pudica lares. 
Templa patent, tristesque instaurant ordine pompas 
Et varias explent sedula turba vices— 
Pars manibus lychnos immensa per atria portant, 
Pars sacris spargunt thura sabeza focis, 
Atque ipsa in matris jam longdm amplexibus heret 
Et visa est timide prodere signa more— 
Ergo et flexanimi prebent solatia cantus, 
Et dubiam firmant organa sancta fidem, 
Nec cessat speranda plis spondere sacerdos 
Premia, et herentem spe stimulare nova. 
Atque monet castas animas et labe carentes 
Que tandem in supera gaudia sede manent. 
Illa immota diu paulatim lumina tollit 
Ad celum, et tremulo concipit ore preces. 
Tum ponit quo cultu olim qua veste solebat 
Inter virgineos pulchrior ire choros. 
Vosque leves cure jubeo jam rite valere, 
Inquit, deliciis jam fruitura novis. 
Ah ne tanta tibi demum spes irrita cedat 
Quam nunc arrecta fervida mente foves ! 
Ah te nulla unquam mutate tedia sortis 


Tangant ; deliciis usque fruare tuis ! 
J. BURROWS. 


=i + ar 


An quidquid recipitur ad modum recipientis, recipiatur ? Affirmatur. 


Do» gemit Zmilius mediis immista triumphis 
Funera, et orbate tristia fata domus, 

Rité tamen sacra scandit capitolia pompa 
Atque hoc invicto pectore verba movet. 

Hoe est, quod volui, neque enim fortuna fefellit 
Me mea, in adversas mox abitura vices. 

Vidi ego jam domitam Hmathiam, jam Persea captum 
Ad nostros vidi procubuisse pedes. 
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Tum nimium faustis coepi diffidere rebus, 
Mensque est visa aliquid praemonuisse malum. 

Ergo in me ajebam, si quam fata invida cladem, 
Si quam mutati numinis ira parat, 

In me tota ruat; sit tantum in cetera sospes, 
Sit tantum imperio patria salva suo. 

Nec visu est aliter superis ; stant omnia vobis 
Integra ; me gemino vulnere fata premunt: 

Et video gemino extinctis jam funere natis 
Nullam ultra Emilie spem superesse domus—— 

Quicquid id est, potero vestris tamen usque triumphis 
Cladesque et luctus posthabuisse meos. 


J. BURROWS. 
PE 
Admonita locorum. 


Iyer hyperboreas sedes, terramque Britannim 
Qua vix prompsit adhue sera Thalia melos, 

Cur jubeor Muse peregrine tortor ineptus 
lialicis frustra desipuisse modis ? 

Aspice ut invitis oneratur fructibus arbos 
Radices mutilas questa, polumque novum, 
Quem dura Agricole manus in sua transtulit arva 
Ut procul a patria marceat exul humo! 
Versibus en nostris sic Musa exotica languet, 

Heu non Angliaco conyenit illa solo! 
Fortunate puer, qui littora sacra pererras, 
Et loca Piertis non aliena choris, 
Qua serpit placidus cantate Mincius amne, 
Et Tiberis volvit nobilitatus aquas, 
Hic ultro inspirant rura ipsa Poetica cantus, 
Musaque dat faciles non operosa modos, 
Qua juga non ipsi tolluut ingloria montes, 
Nec saltus gelidi, nec sine vate nemus. 
In numerum liquido trepidat modulamine rivus, 
Asserit et laudes fons memor usque suas. 
Hic Naso argutos olim narrabat amores, 
Audit hee numeros sylva, Tibulle, tuos. 
Nune etiam memores servant loca nota camene, 
Et latet in dumis jam pharetratus amor. 
O Deus, O si quis magico me littore sistat, 
Natale Aonidum fas sit adire solum ! 
Vocales inter sylvas, argutaque saxa 
Indigenam sumat nostra cameena lyram, 
Perque sacras valles, divinaque rura canentis 
Accipiat nostrum turba canora melos ! 


J. BURROWS. 
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Age, dic Latinum, 
Barbite, carmen. Horat. 


Inesse credo ccelitus ingeni 
Diviniorem huic particulam, suis 
Qui primus msuetas per artes 
Verba dedit socianda chordis ; 
Qui primus cestro percitus igneo, et 
Furore dulci plenus, in arduum 
Conscendit, haud segnis relictam 
Spernere humum fugiente penna. 
I]li citatus pectoris impetus 
Miranda rerum ostendit, et intima 
Arcana Nature canoris 
Explicuit fidibus magistr. 
Hine facta vivunt, hinc meworabile 
Nomen supremum fertur in zthera, 
Mortique non cedens avare 
Per medias solet ire nubes : 
Vivunt adhuc, qui laurigerum decus, 
Non indecoro pulvere sordidum, 
Tulere ; quos Victoria egit 
Per veteris monumenta fame ; 
Vivunt adhuc, qui mordicus humidam 
Vulsere terram, cedere nescii, 
Qui sponte pro terris avitis 
Egregiam posuere vitam. 
At non superbam Grecia gloriam 
Tulit duello sola ; nec addidit 
Heroas insignes sacrorum 
Sola Detjm in numerum ; sed armis 
Egit triumphos plurima nobiles 
Gens ; sunt et ipsis carmina; sunt lyre, 
Cantare magnorum potentes 
Facta diu memoranda regum. 
Est et Latino gloria nomini, 
Vivuntque multi haud illacrymabiles, 
Quos servat ornatos piorym 
Pagina, non periiura, vatum., 
Damnosa nunquam deminuet dies, 
Non flamma, non vis, Flacce, tuum melos ; 
Viventque demissi per evum 
Aufidice numeri Camcene. 
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Translation from VinceNT Bourne. 
SuiciDa. 


Musca meam volitat circum importuna lucernam, 
Alasque amburit jam prope jamque suas. 

Sepe repello manu venientem, et, Ineptula musca ! 
Que te, quam, impellit tanta libido mori? 

Illa tamen redit, et, quanquam servare laboro, 
Instat, et in flammas exitiumque ruit. 

Exiguam tibi nolo animam, quam projicis, ultra 
Servare : et, si sis certa perire, peri. 





‘0. AYTO®ONTHS. 
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-Carmina Quadragesimalia. 


Hic ubi cupressi tristes, ubi lurida taxus 
Parvula nigranti fronde sepulchra tegit ; 
Hic viridi subtus tumulo, vetus incola ruris 
/terno obductus membra sopore, jacet. 
Non illis Pariz moles extructa columne, 
Non illis busti surgit inane decus : 
Sed longa ignotos urgent oblivia Manes, 
Et neglecta rudis contegit ossa lapis. 
Hic tamen, hic potuit forsan divinior aura 
Mentis, et zetherius delituisse vigor ; 
Hic qui subjecto potuit dominarier orbi, 
Aut seva ultrici bella movere manu ; 
Sed vetuit fortuna; sed arcta repressit egestas, 
Et dura edomuit corda laboris onus. 
x * * 


i 


Jam Consul, Parthosque parans incessere bello, 
Infaustum Crassus cum properaret iter z 
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Contra urbis limen servans, portamque Capenam, 
Cinctusque irata plebe, ‘Tribunus adest ; 

Vicinasque tenens aras, arcana Deorum 
Numina, vix hominum voce cienda, vocat. 

Tune ergd Euphratem superans tranquilla lacesses, 
Et nunquam Latio debita regna jugo? 

Nec quidquam populo curas data fata Quirini, 
Nec tu fatidice scripta verenda Dew ? 

Ergd sine auspiciis, Consul, sine numine Divum, 
Romana in vetitum provehis arma solum ; 

Quod tibi enim augurium, que fausta reportat aruspex 
Omina, que supero vota litata Jovi? 

At me vatem habeas—si bella injusta malignos, 
Ut reor, ut spero, sint habitura Deos, 

ipse cadas quam primum, oro, et sine clade tuorum 
Ipse luas proprium, victima justa, ecelus. 


G. CANNING. 
ee - 


Lympha sitim pellit, rabidum levat aura calorem, 
Vina fugant curas, amor ipse medetur amori. 
Scévole de Ste. Marthe. 


2-4 ee 


Menage, Antibaillet T. 1. p.9, 10. quotes a Latin Fable, in 24. 
Iambics, and a Greek Epigram of 2 lines, written by Salmasius 
against Cercoetius, 1. e. Petavius, with whom he had one of his 
squabbles. 

~The Epigram isa translation of Catullus’s Mentula conatur, &c. 
aad the fable a paraphrase of the following lines of Jos. Sealiger 
(Prolegom. ad Canon. Isagog. ) against our “Lydiat; 

nrBarov HUT R Bevoooy a aveppixaro nees 
aimoy emeo Balvesy ovgavoy EAmOMEVDS. 

dpakamevos o &xp040, xab oux emenetvee mapsrbuv 
ToIos Vexodmevos mowxriv Edeike wdvoy. 





Epitaph on Vicutvs in the. Cathedral of Ghent. 


Qui curas Regum et Regnorum pondera obivit, 
Pervigil hic dormit Viglius in tumulo. 

Parce pios, Lector, manes turbare, quietem 
Hee post tot vigiles vindicat umbra dies. 

At vigilis Vigli exemplo vigil esse memento ; 
Nil te, vita est, sit nisi vita vigil. 
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Scevola, the great Roman lawyer, being asked what work 
might be performed on a holy day, said: quod omissum noceret. 





The son of the President Thuanus, (De Thou) was condemned 
to death by Cardinal Richelieu, for refusing to betray a secret en- 
trusted to his honor of a conspiracy against the Minister. Hence 
the occasion of the following distich : 

O Legum subule nefas! quibus inter amicos 
Nolle fidem frustra perdere proditio est ! 


SS 


Barthelemi Facio carried his hatred of Laurentius Valla to such 
a height, that when, on his death-bed, he was informed that his 
enemy was dead, he said : 
Ne vel in Elysiis, sine vindice, Valla susurret, 
Facius haud multos post obit ipse dies. 


—"= eT SE 


Tweppex’s Epigram on Quid Novi, which is enquired after 
in No. XXYV. of the ClassicalJournal, 1 should conjecture to 
have been composed on his way home from a raree show, where 
he had seen a learned goose, the chess-playing automaton, and a 
hare performing the manual exercise. Were the world drowned a 
second time, Deucalion and Pyrrha need not again cast stones 
behind them to become the parents of a future race; for we have 
already a new race which can perform human actions. 


Wij oe 


eS 


Iw the Life of Mr. Gibbon, written by himself, and published in 
his miscellaneous Works, is the following passage : ‘* In the peru- 
sal of Livy (xxx. 44.) L had been stopped bya sentence in a speech 
of Hannibal, which cannot be reconciled, by any torture, with his 
character or argument. The commentators dissemble or confess 
their perplexity. It occurred to me that the change of a single 
letter by substituting o¢io instead of odio, might restore a clear and 
consistent sense, but 1 wished to weigh my emendation in scales 
less partial than my own; I addressed myself to M. Crevier, the 
successor of Rollin, and a professor in the university of Paris, who 
had published a Jarge and valuable edition of Livy ; bis answer 
was speedy and polite, he praised my mgenuity, and adopted my 
conjecture.” Gibbon’s Misc. i. p. 70, Dublin, 1796. M . Cre- 
vier’s letter is published in the Appendix, p. 307, and is quite as 
flattering to Mr, Gibbon as he represents it, “ J’adopte toutes vos 
observations, tous vos raisonnemens ; parle changement d’une seule 
lettre vous substituez & un sens louche et obscur une pensée 
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claire, convenable au caractére de celui qui parle,” &c. The sen- 
tence in Hannibal’s speech is as follows: “ tunc flesse decuit, 
quum ademta nobis arma, incense naves, interdictum externis 
bellis, illo enim vulnere concidimus ; nec esse in vos odio vestro 
consultum ab Romanis credas,” &c. Perhaps the old reading, 
odio, may be defended upon the authority of the following passage 
in Jusun, lib. vi. cap. 6.: “ Artaxerxes, rex Persarum, legatos in 
Greciam mittit, per quos jubet omnes ab armis discedere, qui aliter 
fecisset, eum se pro hoste habiturum, civitatibus libertatem suaque 
omnia restituit: quod non Grecie laboribus assiduisque bellorum 
internecivis odiis consulens fecit, sed ne,” &c. I believe no person 
would propose to substitute ofzs in this latter passage, and yet the 
two seem exactly parallel; in both foreign war is interdicted, and 
the reason of the prohibition is assigned not to be as might at first 
be imagined odis consulere, to avoid the exciting or the gratifying 
those angry passions and deadly hatreds, which as they are the 
frequent causes of war, so are they to be reckoned among its most 
fatal effects. Consu/ere, which signifies merely taking into consi- 
deraiion, may be either in a good or a bad sense; of good to be 
sought, or evil to be avoided. Hannibal’s speech is so striking a 
passage, that it has been necessarily translated by all the compilers. 
They m general, as Sir W. Raleigh, Rollin, &c. dissembling their 
perplexity, omit this sentence altogether. The Universal History, 
vol. vi. p. 84. translates, ‘‘ do not imagine that the Romans, out 
of any particular aversion to you, have formed a scheme for your 
destruction.” ‘This sounds strangely in Hannibal’s mouth. But 
it is remarkable, that Hooke, b. iv. c. 37. translates thus, “ do not 
flatter yourselves that the Romans have consulted your quiet ;” 
evidently correcting it otio. Hooke’s first edition was published 
in 1745, and the second, which only I have seen, in 1756, the 
same year in which Crevier’s letter to Gibbon was written. 
Could the emendation have reached him so soon? or did he correct 
it himself without claiming so much credit for it? Ihave no doubt 
that Mr. Gibbon did not borrow it from him. I have an edition 
of Crevier’s Livy, Paris, 1768, typis Barbou, which reads odio 
with an obscure note to explain it. Perhaps it is but a reprint of 
an older edition. Upon the whole it may seem, Ist, that the cor- 
rection 1s unnecessary ; 2d, that Hooke has a claim to the merit 
of it, such as it is, as strong as Mr. Gibbon; and 3dly, that Cre- 
vier, who first adopted it, may have subsequently rejected it. 
Ki 


ue. F- 





Tue trial by Ordeal, the favorite offspring of superstition, 
has been by Fleury, Le Brun, and others, supposed to be derived 
from the ancients, because Pliny, (/. 8. c. 2.) mentions a fumily in 
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Tuscany, upon whom the sacred jive, made in honor of Apollo, had 
no effect. But M. Howard, wiih much more appearance of rea- 
son, tmagines that rt originates ain the miracles attributed by 
tie Christi ans,to their Saints. (Traités sur les Coutumes Anglo- 
Normandes, tom 1. p. 577.) However that may be, this mode of 
tvial existed here so early as the reign of Ina; and William the 
First found it in use in this country, when he mounted the throne. 
fis Normans, attached by early habit to the trial by duel, rejected 
a mode of decision, which appeared to them as a superstitious for- 
mality, though it was still suffered to be resorted to by old and 
maimed men, and by women. According to the laws of Ina, the 
accused had the choice of the trial by fire, or that by water. If 
he preferred the former, an iron was prepared that weighed three 
pounds at the most. No person, except the priest, whose duty it 
was to preside on the occasion, entered the temple, after the fire 
destined to heat the iron was kindled. The iron being placed 
upon the fire, two men posted themselves on each side of the iron 
to determine upon the degree of heat it ought to possess. As 
soon as they were agreed upon this point, the same number of men 
were introduced ab utroque latere, and they also placed themselves 
at the two extremities of the iron. All these witnesses passed the 
night fasting, &c.— At day-break, the priest, after sprinkling them 
with the holy water, and making them drink, presented them with 
the book of the Evangelists to kiss, and then crossed them. The 
mass then began. From that moment the fire was no more in- 
creased: but the iron was left on the embers, until the last collect. 
That finished, the iron was raised, and the most profound silence 
was observed, m praying the Deity to manifest the truth. At this 
instant, the accused took the iron into his hand, and carried it to 
the distance of nine feet, juxta mensuram pedum ejus. ‘The trial 
being ended, the hand of the accused was bound up, and the ban- 
dase sealed; and, three days after, the hand was examined, to 
ascertain Sones it was or not ampure, which Mr. Howard ‘Hak 
explains : ce qui doit, je crois, faire entendre que Con wetoit pas 
coupable, quand la main conservoit des marques de brilure, mais 
seulement lorsque la brilure tomboit en supuration (ubt supra.) 

But, if the accused elect the trial by water, then the water was 
placed in a vessel, and heated to the highest degree. For inferior 
crimes, the accused plunged his arm up to the wrist; for crimes 
of deeper dye, he plunged it up tc the elbow. In every other part 
of the ceremony, the two species of trial by water and fire agreed. 
(LL, Ine c. 77.) 

The Mirror coincides with the text of Glanville, (c. iii. s. 23.) 
and Lord Hale informs us, “ that in all the time of King John, 
the purgation per cgnem et aquam, or the trial by ordeal, conti- 
nued, as appears by frequent entries upon the rolls: but, it seems 
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to have ceased with this king, for | do not find it in use in any time 
after.” (Hist. Com. Lan. 152.)—pp. 350, 361, 2. 





In Sophoclis AsAcEM Emendationes. 


Hec emendationum sylloge confecta est e Schedis Viri apud Oxo- 
nienses doctrina cumulatissimi, Is, Brunckiana editione nondum 
visa, has conjecturas paucas margini editionis Johnsoniane allevit, 
nonnullis quoque adjectis, quas e libro olim 'Toupiano, non ante 
valgatas, descripserat. 

28. rpérer: lege véues ex Ald. [ita Brunck.] 
44. Botany’: lege BotaAcuna [ita Br. ] 
46. molasos aie raiode ual dpeviv Optoe: lege rodro [rectius 
fortasse r@ 82 xa}: vid. Porson ad Phoen. 1373] 
61. ovov: lege xévov [ita Schol. pro var. lect. ] 
80. sis domous: lege vy demos ex Ald. 
168. Dawesium p. 224. sequor [ita Br.] 
179. yw’: lege yvrw’ cum Johnsono. 
210. lege TeAciravros. 
211. lege dovgizawroy [ita Br.] 
215. Bapos : lege mabos ex Ald. 
216. july et duly ita accentu sunt notanda. [Vid. Elmsleium in 

Preefat. ad Gidip. Tyr-] 

259. Poduysos : lege ppévimoy ex Ald. 

530. lege Adyors e Stobzo. [ita Br.] 

379. wel? deav: lege mé&v Doody. 

392. ravr: lege Ee ex Ald. 

405, 6. An legendum <i ra amply Ofiver, ido, Toi? bod méAuc. SU 
priora facta contemptur habentur eque ac hec presentia. 

427. mpoxzirar: lege mgdxzywas: [ita Schol. apoxelwevds cius. et Br. 
tacite. ] 

443. xagros: lege xearos ex Ald. 

448. anygav: lege amziogay: [ita MS. D. et sane vera lectio est 

yiouns oe ameipgav: G. B.] 

476. xavabeicon: lege xavebciow [ita Br.] 
515. pov: lege jzos ex Ald. 

567. xowy: lege xoiyy ex Ald. 

688 = 679. lege july cum Kustero, vice yuyy. 

756=725. lege xdviev. ovrss ut vitetur Anapestus in 4ta Sede. [ita 

Br. tacite pro xavoey" xouris. | 
784=773. ror’: lege vel totr’: vel ré8 [hic postremum Musgr.] 
793=782. ei & amereohpueba lege ei 0 aguorepnucta [Conjectura 

sane speciosa et fortasse vera. | 
890=881. a&ypas: lege Xpas ex Ald. 
905=895. rade: lege rove [misericordiam propter hunc.] 
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946=934. dpa y': lege dp’ yy [fortasse ex Ald. ita enim Br. tacite.] 

1017998. é&cia—Bakio: fortesse axeiz: vid. Aristoph. Av. 925. 

1027 = 1008. lege 7 mot ue TeAapav [e Toupio ad Suid. V. moi.) 

1041= 1022. raiiga & agerjomor: lege dpeanoima [ita Br.} et con- 
fer Aristoph. Ran. ’OAlyov te xpyortoy got. 

1052. rovr’: lege rove: [ita Br. tacite.] 

10721052. akew: lege ayew ex Ald. [Br. déew.] 

1093= 1073. lege xabecryxes ex Ald. 

11311112. lege of révou mordok rAew—vulgus labore victum qua- 
ritans. 

1162=1143. lege vatras ex Ald. 

1164=1145. lege xgudels ex Ald. 

1289= 1272. lege xavonr’ [ita MSS.] 

1313= 1296. lege gitedoas [ex Heathio. ] 

1375= 1358. lege Bporois tnconstantes ab hominibus censentur [ita 
Br. e MSS. 2.] 

1409 = 1392. tov: lege rove’. 

1433=1416. lege xodevi yap rw. 


Touplt. 


57. xreivew exw: lege édwy. 

85. lege 8ebopxdrs. 

309. lege 2peir$el¢ [quod Schol. pro var. lect. exhibet.] 

313. lege davoiny [ita Br. e MS.] 

381. 7 dAnua: lege meérnua. [Vid. Musgr.] 

389. lege éxyIoomaAnua. 

431. lege Euvacew [sed vid. Dawes. ] 

850, 1, 2. 3=839—842. Spuria hec. Vid. Schol. ratra 0 vobzte0- 
bai pyow. 

953=940. lege ov Beivoy zori. 





CriricaL Remarks on some Passages in Diopoxrus 
SICULUS. 


Diodore de Sicile, 1. xii. c. 82. T. i. p. 607. Edition de 
Wesseling. Il s’agit du temple de Jupiter Olympien, que les Agri- 
gentins avaient fait élever. On lit: trav 4E STONN 76 péyebos 
xal Td Uipos eFalorov 2youodv. La suite de la description, et lex- 
pression yavdaic, bas-relief, qui s’y trouve, prouvent qu'il faut lire 
civ "AETON 7) péysbos xal 70 tos eEaiosov éyovrwy. '—Il s'agit en 
effet des frontons et non des portiques. 





1 On trouve en effet ‘x¢vrwy dans un Ms. Eb. 
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L. xiv. c. 5. p. 643. Diodore dit, en parlant des trente tyrans 
d’Athanes, dveidov 83 xal Adroruxoy dvopa mapinoiaoryy. Je ne con- 
gois pas qu’on n’ait pas reconnu ici Autolycus le Pancratiaste, 
celébre par le banquet de Xénophon, qui fut effectivement mis a 
mort par les trente tyrans, comme on peut le voir dans Plutarque, 
Vie de Lysandre, c. 15. et dans Pausanias, |. ix. c. 33. Il faut donc 
corriger dans Diodore, avipa Tayxpariacryy. 

L. xv. c. 43. t. ii. p. 35. Diodore raconte le siége d’une petite 
ville de l’ Egypte par [phicrates et par les Perses, qui avaient alors 
les Athéniens pour alliés. On y lit que les Egyptiens 7oArd mAeo- 
yexTouvTes, did THY THY Ordwy dyugeTyTa, TUMMAOXAS FmoLoUYTO TOIg TOAE- 
ulois cuveyeis. L’ Expression éyuporns ne s’employe point en parlant 
des armes; il faut donc lire: 8a tiv tov Torwy éyuedryta.* . 

L. xv. c. 52. p. 44. meph yap ras muAas amnvinoe Tos meph Toy’ Ema~ 
usvdydav xipuk Tuprdy avopu amodedpaxdra xoullwv, xal, xabamep yy 
eWicuevov, avyydpeve xygurray, wir eave OnBnoev, wid apavitery, 
AAN dm&yota wary avacwtey. On ne voit guéres, comment un 
aveugle peut prendre la fuite. Que signifie d’ailleurs expression 
xousZwv? Sile crieur public le ramenait, quel besoin avait-il de faire 
ja proclamation qui suit? Il faut donc corriger: GodAov dvdpa amo- 
Sedpaxdta xnpuTTwy. 

L. xv. c. 64. p. 52. Diodore fait le récit de Vinvasion des 
Béotiens et de leurs alliés dans la Laconie. If dit que le pays de 
Sciris était gardé par Ischolas. II ajoute: obro¢ 82 tay émipaverra- 
Toy Lrpariatwv emeterccato mpakiv hywixny, xal pynuys agiav. Ce 
passage n’a pas grand sens. Je crois qu'il faut lire: ofros de gle 
Tay tmidavectatwy Smagriatay. Le changement de Sreatimrwy en 
Yraptiaréy me parait nécessaire. On voit dans Xénophon, (hist. 
Gr. L. 6. c. 5. §. 24, et suiv.) que cet Ischolas, quil nomme 
"IoxoAuos, avait sous son commandement les veodapmberc de Sparte, 
ce qui prouve, qu'il tenait un rang distingué. 

L. xvii. c. 45. p. 194. Diodore dit que les Tyriens, pour se 
défendre contre Alexandre, Bupoas nal Sirrds Oidbépus mehuxmpévecs 
KATAPPAMTOVTES, EIS TavTAs amedéxovTO Tas THY TeTPOBOAWY mAnyas. Je 
suis surpris que personne n/’ait été blessé de cette expression, we¢u- 
xwpévas. Je crois quil faut hire teguonwevas : ce qui convient trés 
bien pour des outres, qu’on remplissait de vent, et qu’on suspendait 
devant les murs, pour amortir l’effet des machines de guerre. 

L. xvii. c. 82. p.224. Il s’agit de l’expédition d’ Alexandre dans 
le pays des Paropamisades, ot son armée €prouva un froid exces- 
sif. Diodore dit : vies 62 Sia THy THs yidvos avravyeiav, xual oxAnpoTyTA 
Tig cvaBarromerns avaxracews, Ebbeipovro. Il manque ici deux mots, 





1 Ne pourrait on point lire tv ioxvestrnta? Ep, 
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quil faut suppléer ainsi, avaxracrews, ras ders Edbeizovro. Quinte- 
Curce, qui a suivi les mémes auteurs que Diodore, dit, en parlant 
de cette expédition, L. 7. c. 3. §. 1S. multos eranimavit rigor 
insolitus nivis; multorum adussit pedes ; plurimorum oculis preci- 


pue perniciabilis furt. OF 








ENCORE QUELQUES MOTS SUR L’INSCRIPTION DE LA 


COLONNE DE DIOCLETIEN 


A ALEXANDRIE. 





Les remarques de M. le Col. Leake, insérées dans le numéro 
XXIX. p. 161, demandent quelques mots d’explication. II 
avance que l’auteur d’une note qui avait paru dans le numéro 
XXVIII. “ is incorrect in saying, that M. de CHATEAUBRIAND 
transcribed M. de Villoison’s explanation into his book; for M. 
de Chateaubriand’s remarks upon the inscription are confined to a 
very few suggestions,” &c. J’ose avancer a mon tour que M., 
Leake is incorrect. En effet, comme |’a dit fort exactement |’au- 
teur de la note qui a déplu au savant Colonel, l’explication de M. 
de Villoison a été textuellement réimprimée dans le troisiéme 
volume de I’Itinéraire de M. de Chateaubriand. Cette réimpres- 
sion contient six pages marquees *—*** ****- et ces six 
pages sont placées aprés la page 216, dans un assez grand nombre 
d’exemplaires que j’al examinés a cette occasion; manqueroient- 
elles 4 celui de M.!e Colonel? C’est possible: mais il n’en est 
pas moins vrai que l’auteur de la note 2s not incorrect, and that 
M. L. is incorrect. C’est ce qu'il falloit démontrer. 

Le Colonel reproche 4 M. Jaubert et a feu M. de Villoison de 
n’avoir pas eu la candeur d’avouer que la copie de l’inscription étoit 
due aux Anglais, et cela pour ajouter, guocunque modo, une feuille 
de laurier 4 la couronne de la Grande-Nation. J'ai eu quelques 
relations avec M. de Villoison, et je ne crains pas d’affirmer qu il 
étoit totalement incapable de la basse jalousie dont on Il’accuse. 
Pour M. Jaubert, dont je crois le caractére fort estimable, il n’a 
pas besoin que je le défende; il se défendra lui-méme, et expli- 
quera, s'il le juge a propos, la réticence qui lui est imputée. 

L’honorable Colonel ajoute qu'il voit, avec chagrin, que l’amnota- 
teur soutienne et favorise (¢nadvertently perhaps) les procédés peu 
délicats de M.M. Jaubert et Villoison. Cet annotateur est 
Vhomme du monde le plus étranger a toutes ces pointilleries de 
jalousie nationale ; il n’a jamais cherché en étudiant que la vérite 
et le plaisir d’étudier ; et il reconnoit, sans peine et sans regret, 
que c’est a M. M. Leake, Hamilton, et Squire, que l’on doit la 
copie de l’inscription de la colonne d’Alexandrie. 


B—A—P—R. 
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Mr. Epiror, 


Ass you have been kind enough to insert (No, xxIx. 
pp- 179, 180.) a specimen of Joun ‘T'WEDDELL’s early attempts 
in the composition of Greek verse, before he quitted Hartforth 
School for Trinity College, Cambridge; I am encouraged to beg 
admission for another curious article, in Greek prose, from the pen 
of BEnNEetT LANGTON, recorded as one of Dr. Johnson’s much 
loved and justly valued friends. 

The writer, from the date 1801, (and vide Life of Johnson, 
v. 1. pp. 223, 4, 5.) must have been nearly a Septuagenarian at the 
time. The Letter itself is addressed to a young Gentleman then 
a student, I believe, at the University of Edinburgh, and attending 
the Greek class of Professor Dalzel ; and though not free from 
faults obvious to the critical eye, yet even such an émiordAsoy bears 
high testimony to both the correspondent parties. 

'n the prime of life, what must Bennet Langton have been ! 

“ O suavis anima, quale in te dicam bonum 
“ Antehac fuisse, tales cum sint reliqui !” 


29th May, 1817. Teo Yi 


Béiverros Adyyrtovos 
"Iwavyy Tage Maxxelw 
Ed mparresy. 


“Exopicapny 7 Cov erioToAsoy, xAI YOU Lol zydvero, oray 
avoiEas eldov avro ‘Earquos Pbeyyouevov" xal ard Touro 
Fan? Texpnpion, milavas tors ouPaarsiv bmapeew oe ex Toy 
masocta. evdoxtpouyT oy. Ihorevw a, 6 OTk oUO AY TIC para 
peerag we 2x08 Tay emiysrgnfevreoy rig yap ZEaovos ely Thy 
wosdslay elvas TO Tipwraroy TOY XPnareoy. Kards obv 
wor xel emiTux ws e008 TO HOT Ob Thy EMIT Hove ribs 
Pépeo Ga” xah éy Tw TOD TxOTOU TOUTOV aErematvan 2 Er Lo TOY 
Gerba, Ux KMEAYTELS, (<0 old O71) dvacbos Tis moudedo ews 
TOU aides ipou Meapoion, TOU avdpos cy achat xol Aoylou, 0¢ yoy 
we ER ITET pots |nevog early, AAG “HATHA THY AElav OiaTErAEoELS 
auroy Jepamevaw. "Eppoco. 

Toceidedvos ERET lorapevon. "Erss are Tig Ozoyovias 
TPOTW Eds Tog HsAiosg xed dxTAxoT loss, 
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LATELY PUBLISHED. 


GERMANY. 


The catalogue of the books published at the Michaelmas Leip- 
aig fair, 1816, having just reached this country, we have great 
pleasure in presenting our usual extract to our readers. 

Agreli, C. M. commentat. de varietate generis et numeri in Il. 
Oo. Heb. Arab. et Syriac. Pars 1—2. 4to. Lunde et Havnie, 
1815-16. 

Aischylos Agamemnon metrisch tbersetzt von W. v. Humbold. 
Ato. Leipzig, 1816. 

Aioxbrov mpopnbers derpwrns. Poses gefesselter Prometheus. 
Griech. mit einer Vorrede von Dr. A Neubig. 8vo. Nurnberg, 
1816. 

Antara poema Arab. Moallakah c. integris Zouzenii Scholiis. 
Edid. et lect. var. addid. V. E. Menil. Observatt. ad tot. poema 
subj. J. Wilmet. 4to. Lugd. et Lipsia, 1816. 

Arnold, A. Geschichte von Syracus. Von Griindung d. Stadt 
bis auf den Umsturz d. Freiheit durch Dionysius. 8vo Gotha, 1816. 

Ciceronis M. ‘T. Opera que supersunt-omnia, ac deperditor. 
fragmenta. Curav. C. G. Schiitz. Tom. xiii—xv. 8vo. Lipsie, 
1816. 

Ciceronis M. T. operum tom. iv. 12mo. Lips. Tauchnitz, 1816. 
Orationes xii. selecte pro Roscio Amerino, in L. 
Catilmam etc. mit hist. krit. u. erklarenden Anmerkungen v. A. 
Mobius. 8vo. Hannover, 1816. 

Creuzer F. Meletemata e disciplma antiquitatis. Pars Ima. 
Anecdota Graeca ex codd. maxime Palatinis depromta.  8vo. 
Lipsie, 1816. 

Herodoti Halicarn. historiarum libr. ix. opera F. V. Reizii. 
vol. i. pars 1. ed. tert. emend. Svo. Lipsia, 1816. 

Klein, F. A. de loquendi formula yadoous Aude. 8vo. Jena, 
1816. 

Lindau, A. F. novum in Platonis Timzum et Christiani con- 
ject. specimen. 8vo. Breslau, 1816. 
de usu et prestantia artium et literarum: Grecarum. 


8vo. Ibid. 1816. 
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Briefe iiber Sarmatien. Veranlasst durch einiger 
Stellen in Herodot’s Melpomene. 8vo. Ibid. 1816. 

Minter, F. Religion der Karthager. 8vo. Kopenhagen, 1816. 

Osann, D. F. Analecta critica scenice Romane poesis reliquias 
illustrantia. Insunt Plauti fragmenta a Maio in cod. Ambros. 
nuper reperta. 8vo. Berolini, 1816. 

Pindar, pythische Siegesgesange, iibersetzt m. Anmerkungen y. 
Dr. J. Gurlitt. 4to. Hamburg, 1816. 

Polybit hist. que supersunt : ad fid. opt. libr. T, ii.—iv. 12mo. 
Lipsia, 1816. 

Ramus, C. Catalogus numorum vet. Grecorum et Romanorum 
musei Regis Danie. Disposuit descrips. et eneis tabb. illustrav. 
ii. vol. 4to. maj. Havnie, 1816. 

Reisig, C. conjectaneorum in Aristophanem libri ii. ad G. Her- 
mannum, lib. 1. 8vo. Lipsia, 1816. 

Richter, J. A. L. Phantasien des Alterthums oder Sammlung 
der mytholog. Sagen der Hellener, Romer, u. A2gypter. u. s. w. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1816. 

Rosenmiiller, E. F. C. Scholia in vet. Testament. P. vii. vol. 
iv, Svo. Lipsia, 1816. 

Sallustius, C. Catilma, oder buch von Catilina’s Verschworung 
gegen Rom’s Freiheit. Uebers. von G. F. W. Grosse. 8vo. Halle, 
1816. 

Seidenstiicker, Dr. J. H. P. Anfangsgriinde zur erlernung der 
griech. Sprache. Iste. Abtheil. 8vo. Dortmund, 1816. 

Staudlin, Dr. C. F. und Dr. H. G. Tazschirner, Archiv. fiir 
alte und neue Kirchengeschichte. 3n. bds. 2s. Stiick. Svo. . Lezp- 
zig, 1816. 

Stollberg, F. L. Graf zu, Geschichte der Religion Jesu Christi 
12r. bd. 8vo. Hamburg, 1816, 


Testamentum nov. Gracum, perpetua annotatione illustratum. 
Edit. Koppiane, vol. ix. 8vo. Gottingen, 1816. 


Tibullus, A. mit deutscher Uebersetzung u. e. Auswahl. d. yor- 
ziiglichsten’priifenden Anmerkungen. 4to. Leipzig, 1816. 

Vater, J.S. Grammatik der Hebraischen Sprache. 1r. Kurs. 
8vo. Leipzig, 1816. 

Versuch einer gebundenen Uebersetzung einiger Pindarischea 
Olympischen u. pythischen Hymnen m. Anmerkungen. 3te. Ab- 
theil. 8vo. Leipzig, 1816. 


Firgilii P. M. Opera in tironum gratiam perpet. annotatione 
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illustrat. a C. G. Heynio. Ed. 4ta. ed. E. C. F. Wunderlich, et 
post ejus mortem F. E. Ruhkopf. vol. ii. 8vo. Lipsie, 1816. 


Wolf, F. A. literarische Analekten vorziiglich fur alte Literatur 
u. Kunst. Svo. Berlin, 1816. 


Xenophon, Anabasis von J. M. Hobzmann. 8vo Carlsruhe, 
1816. 


That indefatigable French scholar, M. Garu, has lately pub- 
lished an interesting little work, which bears the following title : 

Trois Odes d’ Anacréon traduites en Vers Francais, et mises en 
Musique avec accompagnement de Piano ou Harpe, par M. Le 
Sueur; prix 4 fr. Les mémes réunies 4 6 autres Odes accom- 
pagnées d’une Version Latine, 8 fr. Et avec le Portrait d’Ana- 
créon, gravé par Gaucher, 10 fr. 


Acta Philologorum Monacensium edidit Frid. Tuierscu. 
Tom. u. fascic. 3. Monachii 1817. 8vo. 

This number contains Franc. Goeller’s Observationes in Thucy- 
didem ; and Doederlein’s Emendationes et Observationes in Tacit: 
Asricolam ; Siebelis’ de Sormulis xeno de due et xpig ben TO dupcn 
apud Pausaniam ; Thiersch’s de epitaphio in Athenienses qui in 
pugna ad Potideam ceciderunt. [See Class. Journal, Numb. 
xxvii. p. 185, 186.] F. Jacobs’ Note critice in Libanii Apologian 
Socratts. 


A Primavera. Idyllio 6 ae do Greco em Portuguez; por 
J.B. A. S. Lisboa. 1816. pag. 7 

Weare indebted to M. Barbosa for this elegant version of Me- 
leager’s elegant Idyllium. 


Gedgraphie de Strabon traduite du Grec en Frangois. T. iv. 
Paris Imprimerie Royale. in 4to. lere partie pag. xvi. +339. lle. 
partie pp. xvi +400. 

This volume contains Strabo’s x—xiv books. The xth and xith 
books were translated by the late M. De la Porte du Theil; the 
rest by Dr. Coray. 


Didawyos tod "Loudalov weph aperyis xa tov Tavrns pooloy : Philonis 
Judai de Virtute ejusque partibus. Invenit et mierpretatus est 
Angelus Maius. Preponitur Dissertatio cum descriptione lhbrorum 
aliquot incognitorum Philonis, cumque partibus nonnullis Chronici 
inediti Eusebii Pamphili, et aliorum operum notitia e codd. Arme- 
miacis petita Mediol. 1816. Svo. pagg. Ixxx +28. 


Dissertation sur l’ancienne copie de la Céne de Leonard de Vine, 


- 
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quon voit maintenant au Musée Royal; comparée a la plus céle- 
bre de toutes, celle des Chartreux de Pavie, et a la copie récente 
d’aprés laquelle s’exécute a Milan une mosaique egale en di- 
mensions a l’original. Par Aimé Guillon: &c. Paris 1817. 8vo. 
pag. 51. 


Tlopgugian didocdgou mpds Magxérray. Porphyrii Philosophi ad 
Marcellam. Invenit, interpretatione notisque declaravit Angelus 
Maius. Accedit ejusdem Porphyrii poeticum fragmentum. [et 
Scholium Grecum ad BaciAimay libr. 45. tit. 6.] Mediol. 1816. 
8vo. pag. villi + 68. 


"APISTO®ANOTS TAOLTOS. Plutus, Comédie d@ Aristophane 
avec un choix de Scholies et des notes frangaises, pour les classes, 
&c. par A. T. Du Casau, D. LL. professeur au college de Poi- 


tiers, &c. Paris. in 120. pag. vili + 200. 


The second volume of Strabo, edited by the learned Dr. Coray, 
has recently made its appearance. 


G. T. Christiani Reuvens Oratio de Literarum disciplina ani- 
mos ad studia severiora et ad vitam communem preparante ; habita 
a. d. 25. jan. a. 1816: Cum Literarum Gr. Lat. et Histor. pro- 
fessionem in Athenzo Harderovicensi auspicaretur. Harderov. 
1816. in Svo. pag. 31. 


Redevoring over de Verdienssen der Amsterdammers, ten aanzien 
van der opbouw en de Volmaking der Neder Duitsche taal en Letter 
kunde, door jo. P. Van Cappellen, &c. &c. Amsterd. 1816. in 4to. 
pag. 75. : 


1] Sogno di Scipione, Voltato in Greco per Massimo Planude, 
e fatto volgare per M. Zanobi da Strata coronato poeta Florentino. 
Pisa 1816. 8vo. pagg. vili+57. The editor is the celebrated pro- 
fessor Ciampi of Pisa. 


Volgarizzamento d’alcuni Squarci di Sallustio, contenuti nel me- 
dessimo codice del Sogno diScipione, e forse da attribuirsi anche 
questo a M. Zanobi da Strata. pag. 8.—with this advertisement 
Di questo Volgarizzamento sono stati tirati solo 30 esemplari. 


Surroyh “EAAnundiv’ Avexdorwy moira xal Aoyoypadwy ciaddowy 
troy ay “HAAcos, omoudy A. Movarogddeu xal Anu. Syxwa. Terpadya y’ 
xat e. 


“These two numbers contain: "Avdvuos Bios "Iooxparous nal uxo- 
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Geis cig tov mpos Anpdvixnoy Adyov; Teusotiou TAybwvos povwlla txt Ty 
coin dermolvy “Tromevy ; Oopidov wep) xararxevig dvoowmov amorma- 
mara; Tol avrod mepl Craywpnucrav; "Orvumsoddpou oydrra eis Toy 
Tlaarwve. 


Tepi rév recodpav Yrmwy ris tv Beveria Bacidixijs rod ‘Aylov Mao- 
nov, Emiotoay tod éx Kepxtpas A. Mouorokdtou, weragpacbsion éx Tis 
"Traniais mapa T.’Acavy. ‘Ev Bever. 1816. pag. 8+44. 


The book zeg) agers, which il Signor Mai has printed with the 
name of Philo, and has not yet edited, has had already many editions 
with the genuine name of Gemistus Pletho. 


Annales Encyclopédiques, rédigées par A. L. Miitxin, Cheva 
lier de Ordre royal de la Légion-d’Honneur, Conservateur du 
Cabinet des Médailles, des pierres gravées, et des antiques de la 
Bibliotheque du Roi, membre de [Institut royal de France dans 
) Académie des Inscriptions et Belles- Lettres, etc. 

Prospectus. Ly a vingt-deux ans que M. Millin a commencé 
le Magasin Encyclopédique. Ce Journal a été favorablement 
accueilli dans l’ Europe ; mais la collection en est devenue trés-nom- 
breuse; elle forme cent vingt-deux volumes: la difficulté de la 
compléter, empéche souvent d’en acquérir la suite. C’est ce qui 
a engagé son auteur a terminer ce Journal a l’année 1816, et a 
publier un autre recueil qui, sans cesser de pouvoir faire suite a 
celui-ci, en fit mdépendant. 

Chaque numéro des Annales Encyclopédiques sera, comme Pétoit 
Je Magasin, divisé en trois parties. ee 

La premiere contiendra des Mémoires originaux ou traduits des 
Jangues étrangéres sur les sciences historiques, la littérature et les 
arts ; des biographies, des piéces inédites, etc. 

La seconde annoncera les événemens littéraires de tous les pays, 
les découvertes importantes dans les sciences et dans les arts, les 
inventions utiles, les expositions de tableaux ou d’objets d’art, les 
érections de monumens, les produits des fouilles, et enfin les travaux 
des académies, la mort des savans et des artistes, etc. 

La troisiéme partie renfermera des notices des ouvrages Jes plus 
importans, et une simple indication des autres, et le tout présentera, 
autant quil est possible, histoire littéraire de chaque année dans 
toute l'Europe. Les objets quil est nécessaire d’offrir aux yeux, 
pour les bien faire comprendre a lesprit, seront gravés. 


L’auteur espére que les savans, les artistes, les gens de lettres 
francais et €trangers avec lesquels il est en correspondance, voudront 
bien la lui continuer, et contribuer encore a donner a cette entre- 
prise l'utilité, Vagrément et lintérét qu’elle peut offrir. 
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A compter du 15 janvier 1817, il paroitra, chaque mois, un nu- 
vaéro de ce Journal. Chaque numéro aura douze a treize feuilles 
dimpression; celles de la premiére partie en cicéro, celles des 
deux autres en petit-romain et en petit-texte. Chaque numéro sera 
accompagné d’une gravure, et ce nombre sera augmenté si cela est 
nécessaire. 

Le prix de la souscription est de 36 fr. pour Paris, et de 42 fr. 
francs de port dans les départemens. On ne pourra souscrire pour 
moins de six mois. 

Le bureau des Annales Encyclopédiques est rue Neuve des Pe- 
tits-Champs, no. 12. C’est la qu'il faut adresser, francs de port, 
les lettres, l’argent, ce qu’on désire faire annoncer dans ce J ournal, 
eu faire paryenir au rédacteur. 


Junii Antonii comitis de Restiis Patricii ‘Ragusini Carmina. 
Patavii. 1816. 8vo. pagg. xxxii + 264, 


Mémoire sur la valeur des monnoies de Compte chez les Peu- 
ples de l’Antiquité; Par M. le Cte. Germain Garnier; Associé 
libre de l’Académie Royale des Inscriptions et Belles-Lettres, &c. 
Paris 1817. 4to. pagg. 91. 


De constanti et zquabili J. Christi indole, doctrina ac docendi 
ratione, sive Commentationes de Evangelio Joannis cum Matthei, 
Marci et Luce Evangeliis comparato. Scripsit E. A. BorGER. 
Pars I. Lugd. Batay. 1816. 8vo. pagg. xvi+ 180. 


- H. Arentii Hamaker Lectiones Philostratee. Fascic. lus con- 
tinens observationes in 1y. Libros priores et excursum in libr. rv, 
de Vita Apollonii. Lugd. Batav. 1816. pags. vili+ 134. 


L’Orestéide ou description de deux bas-reliefs du palais Gri- 
mani a Venise; et de quelques monuments qui ont rapport a 
Phistoire d’Oreste, par M. Mittin. Paris. 1817. 4to. pag. 24. 


Discours historique sur origine de la Pologne, sur la langue et 
la poésie Polonaise, sur Vidiome et les dialectes Slaviniques, ainsi 
que sur la géographie ancienne du nord (par M. OncHowsky, 
conseiller Varsovie.) 8vo. pagg. 357. 

Recueil de monumens antiques, Ia plupart inédits et découverts 
dans l’'ancienne Gaule, ouvrage enrichi de cartes et planches en taille 
douce etc. par Grivaup de la VINCELLE. 2. vol. in 4to et un 
vol. de planches. Paris. 1817. 

Dionysu Halicarnassei Romanorum antiquitatum pars hactenus 
desiderata; munc denique ope Cod. Ambrosianorum ab Angelo 
Majo quantum licuit restituta. 188. pp. 4to. Milav. 1816. 


Trageedie Grace Primordia et progressus: auctore C. Pfaff 
38. pp. 4to, 1815. 


NO. XXX. Cl, Ji. VOL. XV. 2C 
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Isocratis oratio de permutatione, cujus pars ingens primum 
Grece edita ab A. Mustoxide, nunc primum Latine exhibetur ab: 
anonymo interprete, qui et notas et appendices adjunxit. 8vo. 
Milan. 1816. 


The following were published, at Leipsic, on the plan of the 
Elzevirs, in 18mo. in 1816. 

(1.) Thucyd. Opera. 2 vols. 

(2.) Polybii Hist. que supersunt. 4 vols. 

(3.) Herodoti Hal. Hist. ix. 3 vols. 

(4.) Hesiodi Carm. 1 vol. 

(5.) Ciceronis Op. Tomus 4tus 1 vol. 


J. V: Franckii Callinus sive quzstionis de origine carminis ele- 
giaci tractatio critica. Accedunt Tyrtei reliquiz cum procemio et 
critica annotatione. 200 pp. 8vo. Altona. 1816. 


M. A. Plauti fragm. ined., item ad Publ. Terent. comment. et 
picture ined., inventore Angelo Mayo. 66. pp. 8vo. Milan. 1815. 


De Accusativo cum infinitivo disputatio, auctore G. Wachsmuth. 
42. pp. 4to. Halle. 1815. 


Emendationes Livianas scripsit C. L. Walch. 8vo. Berlin. 1816.. 


Jamblichi Chalcidensis, ex Coelosyria de vita Pythagorica liber. 
Greece et Latine. Textum post L. Kusterum ad fidem codd. MSS. 
recognovit, Ulrici Obrechti interpretationem Latinam passim mu- 
tavit, Kusteri aliorumque animadvv. adjecit suas M.Theod. Kiess- 
ling. Accedunt preter Porphyrium de vita Pythagore cum notis 
T.uce Holstenii et Cunr. Rittershusii, itemque anonymum apud 
Photium de vita Pythagorz, varie lectiones in Jamblichi lib. tert. 
et quart. e cod. Cizensi enotate. Pars posterior. 331. pp. 8yvo. 
Leipsic. 1816. 


Memoirs of the popular assemblies of the ancient Romans ; 
by C. F. Schulz, 372 pp. 8vo. Gothia 1816. In the first 
section the author treats in many chapters of the Romans, 
and of their primitive constitution ; of the division of the people 
into Curie, tribes, and centuries; and the power of the people, 
&c. ‘The second section is on the assemblies of the people in gen- 
eral, and the third on particular assemblies. 


Babrii fabb. choliamb. Lib. 111. Accedit Lib. quartus fabb. 
et narrationum poeticarum ex Anthologia Greca aliisque auctori- 
bus excerptus. Collegit Babrii imprimis fabb. numeris et integri- 
tati pristine pro lis, que modo, exstant, coplis restituit, versionem- 
que horum omnium metricam lingua German. subjunxit Franc. 
Xaver. Berger 176 pp. 8vo. Munich. 1816. 
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_ Poetica ex Aristotelis nova versio, cum textu Gr, haud paucis 
in locis emendato, auctore de Haus. 8vo. Palermo, 1815. 


Pindari carmina Gr. et Lat. translat. carm. et illustrata a L. 
Costa. 3 vol. 4to. Padua, 1808. 


Porphyri Philosophi ad Marcellam ; invenit, interpretatione no- 
tisque illustravit Angelus Majus. Accedit ejusdem poeticum frag- 
mentum. 66 pp. Svo. 


Tacitus, C. C. de situ, moribus et populis Germanorum, expo- 
suit J. C. Dithmarus ; accedunt in appendice note Conringii, La- 
carrii, et Leibnitii, cum excerptis notis Jac. Gronovii, vol. 8vo. 
Leipsic. 

Aristoteles, &c. The natural history of animals, by Aristotle, 
translated from the Greek into Dutch, and accompanied with 
observations and notes, by Dr. F. Strak. 8vo. Frankfort, 1816. 


A new critique of the Classical Roman poets, containing ob- 
servations on Ovid, Virgil, and Tibullus, by C. C. Sprengel, 142 
pp. Svo. Berlin, 1815. 


Memoir on the ancient comic theatre of Athens, by P. F. Kaun- 
gieser, 8vo. Breslau, 1816. 


Herodiani de imperio post Marcum Historiarum Lib. 8, 
cum animadvwv. edidit D. G. E. Weber, Svo. Leipsic 1816. 


Novum in Platonis Timeum et Christiani conjecturar. specimen, 
auctore O. F. Lindau. 8vo. Breslau 1816. 


Platonis Dial. delectus. Pars Ima ex recensione et cum Lat. 
interpret. Fr. Aug. Wolfii. 140 pp. 8vo. Berlin, 1812. 


Platonis Dialogi, Gr. et. Lat. Ex recensione Immanuelis 
Bekkeri. 

Platonis Dialogi 1v. Meno, Crito, Alcibiades uterque, cum VV. 
DD. animadvv. curaverunt J. E. Biester et Ph. Buttmannus. 
Editio 3. pp. 243. 8vo. Berlin, 1811. 


Platonis Doctrina de Deo de dialogis ejus excerpta et in ordi- 
nem redacta auctore Ludovico Horstel. 192 pp. 8vo. Leipsic 
1814. 


De Diis Laribus disseruit et edidit T. Hempelius, 63 pp. 8vo. 
Zwickan 1816. 
Conjugations, System, &c. ‘The system of the conjugations of 


Sancrit compared with that of the Greek language, by F. Bapp, 
published by C. J. Windischmann. 312 pp. 8vo. Frankfort, 1816. 
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depuis 1789, par Marie Joseph Chenier. Un vol. in 8. Deu- 


xleme édition. Maradan. 


Notice sur les Benjaminites rétablis en Israél: poéme traduit 
de l’hébreu par M. De Malleville, conseiller en la cour royale de 
Paris, membre de l’'académie des antiquaires de France, par Mi- 
chel Berr, membre résident de Vacadémie royale des sciences, 
lettres, arts et agriculture de Nanci (extrait du Mercure étranger, 
No. 21, 1816.) Broch. in 8. Egron. 


Méthode pour étudier la langue grecque, par M. Bournouf, 
professeur au college royal de France, etc. Quatriéme édition 
revue, corrigée et augmentée d’une table. Un vol. in 8. Dela- 
lain. 


Messrs. Treuttet and Wurrz publish at their houses in 
Paris, Strasbourg, and London, two monthly periodical Biblio- 
graphical works : 

1. Journal Général de la Littérature Frangaise, 

2. Journal Général de la Littérature Etrangére. Price, in Paris, 
15 fr. each, for the year. 


The second volume of the Translation of Pausanias, by the 
learned M. CLAVIER, is published. We have not yet received it ; 
but we understand that the critical notes are deferred to the end of 
the work. 


M. Cravier’s translation of the Bibliotheca of Apollodorus, 
with the text, in 2 vols. 8vo. has not been so much noticed in this 
Country as it deserves. We will take this opportunity of vindicat- 
ing the author from misinterpretation. It is observed in the 
Quarterly Review, No. 1X. that, as a reward for his labors in 
classical literature, he was appointed judge in a court of criminal 
justice in Paris. “ It is undoubtedly,” says the critic, ‘an evil 
omen for the liberties of a country, when the great trusts of office 
are placed in the hands of the mandarins of science, or when the 
administration of justice is confided to jurisconsults, because they 
are learned in the law of Crete, and familiarly conversant with the 
precedents of the judgment of Paris and the trial of Mars.” Re- 
view of Clavier’s Histoire des premiers tems de la Grece. 

This is true in the general principle, and not improbable from 
the nature of the government of France in 1809; but it is not true 
in fact. M. Clavier was destined from his youth for the bar and 
the msgistracy, and he was in practice before the revolution. In 
the midst of the most difficult and turbulent times he maintained 
his mtegrity, and never sacrificed his public duty to his private in- 
terest. He lost his situation in 1810, as might naturally be ex- 
pected from his character; but he received his consolation from 
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the love and veneration of his country, proofs of which are found 
in many documents. Some time after he was elected professor of 
history in the college of France, a situation which has afforded him 
more leisure to range over the fields of classical literature. 


Grammaire Romane, ou Grammaire de la langue des Trouba- 
dours; par M. Raynouard, membre de |’ Institut Royal de France, 
Paris 1816. Svo. pp. 351. 


Elements dela Grammaire de la langue Romane avant l’an 1000, 
précédés de recherches sur Vorigme et la formation de cette langue ; 
par le méme. 1816. 8vo. pp. iv.+ 105. 


Recherches sur Puncienneté de la langue Romane, par le méme. 
Paris 1816. 8vo. pp. 31. 


Serments prétés a Strasbourg en 842, par Charles le Chauve et 
Louis le Germanique ; traduits en Frangois avec des notes &c. par 
M. de Mourcin. Paris 1815. 8vo. pp. xiv+85. 


Virgilii Culex : le Moucheron traduit en vers frangois ; enrichi 
du texte Latin de Bembo et de son dialogue a H. Strozzi; suivi des 
imitations de Parmindo, Spencer et Voss, des commentaires de 
Scaliger, Burmann et Heyne, etc. etc. par M. le Cte. de Valori. 
Paris 1817. in 18mo. pp. 288. 


BIBLICAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Arnob. Afri disputationem adversus gentes, Lib. 7. recognovit 
notis prior. Interpret. select. aliosque et suis illustravit J. C. 
Orellius 8vo. Leipsic, 1816. ; 


The New Testament of our Lord Jesus Christ, translated 
into Polonese from the Vulgate, by James Wujek, of Wogrowietz. 
A new re-impression made at the expense of the Russian Bible 
Society 8vo. Warsaw and Petersburg, 1816. This New Testa- 
ment is taken from the Polonese translation of the Bible, published 
in 1599, by Father Wujek, and approved by Pope Clement vit. 
The Russian Bible Society has printed 5000 copies, and has 
raised an expectation of a re-impression of the complete Bible of 
Wujek, which will appear either at Warsaw or at Petersburg. 
The ancient editions of this translation of the Bible in Polonese 
are very rare, and are sold for nearly 15 roubles. 


ANTIQUITIES. 


Elements of Archeology, or of the knowledge of the history of 
the art of the ancients, and of the monuments and works of the 
art of Classical antiquity, by C. D. Beck. 250 pp. 8vo. Leipsic 
1816. 
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NOTES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 





Corrections of the Common Translation of St. John, in our 
next. 

Observations on the Iambic Metre of Phedrus, in our next. 

Vindicie Antique is unavoidably postponed. 

The Cambridge Prizes were adjudged too late, to be given in 
the present Number. 

We have received a variety of articles, to which we shall pay a 
due attention. 

We must again request our correspondents to write a clear, legi- 
ble hand. 
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LYCOPHRONIS CASSANDRA, 


Gr. et Lat. cum Commentario JoHANNIs TzETz&m, studio 
Lreopotpi SEBASTIANI. Rome 1803. in quarto, price 
i/. 16s. sewed. 





Just published, in 3 Vols. price 2/. 12s. 6d. boards, 
THE GREEK TESTAMENT 5 


A new Edition—Containing copious Notes from Harpy, Ra- 
PHEL, KYPKE, SCHLEUSNER, ROSENMULLER, Xc. in familiar 
Latin : together with parallel Passages from the Classics, and with 
references to Vigerus for Idioms, and Bos for Ellipses. Ocravo 
Epition, being the only one edited by the Rev. E. VALPY, 
B. D. Master of Norwich School ; and Chaplain to the Bishop 
of Norwicu.—*,* This Work isechiefly intended for the use of 
the Student in Divinity. —A few copies, large paper, price 4. 
Printed by A. J. Valpy, and sold by Longman & Co. Baldwin & 
Co. and all other Booksellers. 


Also, by the same, 


ELEGANTLE LATINA 
Or, Rules and Exercises illustrative of elegant Latin Style.. 
Price 4s. 6d. fifth Edition. 
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